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THE ART OF THE MEDALLIST. 


F the various branches of sculpture, the art of 
O the medallist is one of the rarest in which 
excellence is attained. “To the lay reader 
this may seem strange, for the model in 
relief looks easier than the round, and to cover the 
area of a few inches easier than a large surface. 
As between an' art that admits of exact measure- 
ment, and one that does not, itis not unusual for 
the latter to seem the less difficult, because success 
init depends much on feeling and judgment, qualities 
in which no one thinks himself lacking. But, as has 
been well observed, feeling is a poor guide, and 
real judgment can be acquired by doing much 
careful and exact work, and in no other way. For 
the designing and execution of such a medal as 
would be worthy of bestowal on successful com- 
petitors for the honours of this magazine, one 
naturally turned to the fountain head of sculpture 
in this country—our Royal College of Art at South 
Kensington—where,in modelling, it is well known 
that the best traditions of the ancients are pre- 
served and inculcated by a great teacher who, but 
for the subordination of personal ambition to a 
sense of duty, might be no less famous as a great 
artist. Butthe little time а the disposal of Professor 
Lantéri for the execution of commissions, outside 
the College, is always engaged far in advance. It 
was hopeless to look to him for our “ Arts and 
Crafts ? medal, for it had to be put in hand with- 
out delay. With his usual courtesy, however, he 
was ready to find the right man for the work—or 
the right woman, asit might very well have turned 
out to have been. He invited his cleverest pupils to 
submit designs for the obverse of the medal. The 
emblem on the cover, it had been decided, should 
be adapted for the reverse. The result was the 
acceptance of the beautiful composition which we 
are at last enabled to show our readers. Our 
photograph was taken from a plaster cast from the 
“ pattern? in bronze. . 
ОҒ course, the original sketch іп plasticine that 
was submitted to us was less complete in detail 


. medal, and the arrangement of the drapery is 


than our finished medal. But the artist, from the 
first, had in mind a well-considered scheme of line 
and mass, and he has departed but slightly from 
its original tentative expression. Does the average 
reader know the medallist’s method of proce- 
dure? Perhaps not. Let us explain, then, that at 
first the complete subject is sketched upon a slate, 
in clay or in plasticine—the latter preferably, for it 
remains moist, while the former soon dries and 
cracks. Figures, draperies, and accessories are 
broadly indicated so as to get an idea of the general 
effect. It was in such a form that Mr. Morton first 
submitted his design. The nextstep was to remodel 
the figures in the nude, which, of course, necessi- 
tated careful study from life. Тһе draperies are 
added later. It will be seen at once how well the 
feeling for the form has been preserved beneath 
such portions as have been covered. 

The idea of the sculptor, we think, though simple, | 
is well expressed. Art, typified by Architecture, x 
holds in her hand astatuette, suggestive of the ideal 
beauty, that Crafts, typiñed by the intently gazing 
artisan by her side, will presently. with her aid, 
attempt to emulate. Іп his left hand 15 а pair of 
sculptor's calipers ; upon his right hand he rests his 
chin as he bends forward in wrapt admiration of 
the beautiful model. In easy juxtaposition in the 
foreground are the palette of the painter and the 
mallet of the sculptor, which are the only accessories | 
to the figures, if we except the useful vertical lines x 
of the seat which are in agreeable contrast to the 
curved lines which predominate in the composition. 
The grouping of masses and the arrangement o£ 
lines are nicely conceived to fill the space of the 


simple and decorative. In fact, harmony character- 
ises the whole design, in which we recognise the 
attainment of Unity, that priceless desideratum in a 
work of art. 

Professor Lantéri has kindly permitted us to 
reproduce a medal by himself, our admiration for — — 
the masterly character of which we do not doubt _ 
will be shared by the artistic reader. It ill 4 
so well a passage in his admirable 
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TS ОЕ THE MEDALLIST. 


k 
BRONZE PLAQUES. BY ALEXANDRE CHARPENTIER. | 


Exhibits, from the Permanent Collection, shown at the recent Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
at the Leeds City Art Gallery, 


Arts and Crafts. 


* Modelling," that in giving it we cannot resist the 
temptation to quote the following lines from the 
book* :—'' In any branch of sculpture the treatment 
is different for different proportions, and that is more 
especially the case with medals; the smaller they 
are the more need for simplifying the working. Тһе 
Greek understood this better than anybody else, 
and Pisano after him. If youlook at any Greek 
statuette of the good time, it strikes you as. a whole 
by its grand aspect, and you do nottake heed of its 
proportions, because it impresses you in the 
same way ав a life-size work would. Now- 
adays details, as numerous as they are useless, 


scale of its general proportion, and will not feel 
the desire to overload it with wrinkles, crows' feet, 
and details of hair; large planes will receive the 
light, and a few touches on them will give an air of 
fineness without looking poor. 

“А medal ought always to be treated broadly, 
but to model with breadth does not mean that you 
should carry this to boldness or insolence, as is 
often done in these days—fortunately more in 
painting than in sculpture. The medal ought to 
show style more strongly than work on a large 
scale. By style I mean simplified truth, divested 
of all insignificant detail, in fact, the typical aspect." 


MEDAL, BY PROFESSOR E. LANTERI, ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART. 


take away from the largeness of the work, and the 
public rejoices in this photographic sculpture, and 
says: ‘How beautifully done,’ where they ought 
to say, ° How pretty!’ ‘How ‘trivial | 

“If you model your medal at once in the actual 
size, you will certainly make every touch in the 


* Chapman & Hall, publishers. We may add that since our. 
reference to Professor Lantéri’s “ Modelling,” in our first 
issue, we have received so many inquiries concerning the 
scope of the work, that we have determined to review it at 
length at an early date. 


One of the great medallists of the age is Alex- 
andre Charpentier, two admirable examples of 
whose work we reproduce on the opposite page, 
from bronzes shown at the recent Arts and Crafts’ 
Exhibition at Leeds. It is true they are not мн 
but they elucidate some of the most important truths 
of the medallist's art, especially the artistic value of 
broad and simple ae of surfaces. The Great 
Seal of Queen Elizabeth, which we also 
shows a form of modelling in such low relie as to mU 
bealmostakinto painting. | 2.20 


superiority of the English over the French 
artists of the Middle Ages in seal engraving, 
considers this example a notably fine one ; 
he is especially impressed by the skill with which 
the sculptor, using so smalla space, has contrived 
to introduce without confusion so much detail. 


| ENORMANT, who freely concedes the great 
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of the seal bears the Latin inscription : 
Dei- Gracia - Anglie- Francie-et-Hiber- 
-Defensor." We see the sovereign 
pon her throne, with her feet 
holds in her right hand the 
the orb surmounted by a cross. 


190 


Arts апа Craíts. 


In the ñeld, to the right and left are clouds, out of 
which come two hands which lift the mantle of the 
Queen. One notices also, on each side, a rose, and 


below itthe quartered arms of England and France, 
surmounted by a crown and encircled by the Garter. 

On the reverse of the seal, the inscription is the 
same as on the front. 


Тһе Queen, mounted on 


THE GREAT SEAL OF QUEEN ELIZABETH (OBVERSE). 


From the original in the British Museum. 


horseback, looks towards the left; she is crowned 
and holds the sceptre and orb. Over head are 
clouds out of which are pouring rays of glory. In 
the field to the right, the rose of England is sur- 
mounted by a crown ; to the left the French fleur- 
de-lis is similarly crowned, as is the harp of Ireland. 
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N making your palette, avoid overrunning the 
regular gamut of colours. That is, if you are 
painting a picture low in tone, do not go 
higher in your key of -colours than yellow 

ochre and light red. If, on the contrary, the key 
of your picture is to be high, keep your colours in 
harmony by not descending into the deeper notes. 


ultramarine, yellow ochre and light red. A touch 
of vermilion or of chrome yellow in one of these 
pictures would upset it completely. White and 
black are necessary to every palette, but one must 
avoid the abuse of them. A dab of white too 
much takes all the sap out of a tint, and gives it 
the dry look known technically as “chalky.” A 
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Maize ав a Motive for Designers. 


AIZE, or Indian corn, as it is called in 
M America—to which it is indigenous—is so 
decorative in every phase of its growth 

that it seems to us remarkable that its 
adaptability to the purposes of design should have 
been so long ignored in Europe. Even in the 
United States its possibilities in ornament seem to 
be but half appreciated. One would imagine that, 
with the effective form and colouring of the plant, 
its suitableness alike for natural and conventional 
treatment, both in the flat and in the round, it 
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representations of the corn used іп tribal ceremonies, 
which, as with the Zunis at the present day, took 
place in dark chambers or cells entered through 
trap-doors. 

In our designs this month we make somewhat a 
feature of suggesting the possibilities of this noble 
cereal for the purposes of decoration. In the in- 
cipient stages of its growth it lends itself charmingly 
to the requirements of the designer of printed silks, 
cretonnes,and muslins, and in its full development 
—the stage with which we are most familiar with 
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it in this country—it is eminently sculpturesque. 
Its possibilities in the hands of a master of orna- 
ment we consider superior to those of the pine, and 
equal, at least, to those of the pomegranate. One 
can well imagine what their development might 
have been by this time had the plant been known 
to the great designers of past ages. It is not too 
late for us to avail ourselves of them now, and we 
confidently submit the suggestion for the considera- 
tion of our leading ornamentalists. There need be no 
lack of opportunity for studying the growth of the 
plant from nature, for, although itis not cultivated 
in Europe as a cereal, patches of it are to be found 
throughout the kingdom in kitchen gardens and 
shrubberies, where it is grown chiefly for the sake 
of its beauty. 

А few words may be said about the designs. Іп 
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that for wall paper, by Miss Catherine Morrill, the 
general pattern isa diaper formed by the gracefully 
curving green leaves, the spaces between being 
filled with the brown and yellow “ tassels.” On a 
ground of pale turquoise this makes a striking and 
harmonious design, so little conventionalised as to 
its main elements that there is not a line in it 
which might not have been drawn directly from 
nature. The frieze departs little from the natural 
forms, but without doing violence to the character 
of the plants. Miss Van Salisbury’s graceful silk 
design shows that there are forms of the cereal no 
less suitable for the expression of a tender and 
delicate treatment of the motive than that there are 
others which call for bold and forcible handling. 


_ The book cover, by Miss Jessie Van Brunt, which 
is of a greenish gray, suggests in a very interesting 
manner the use that may be made of several dis- 
tinct elements of the plant. Let us examine the 
border. First, a broad line of a paler gray than 
the material, imitating the stalk of the corn and 
showing the joints; within this a broad yellow 
line, making a mosaic of the grains; then a 
border of the leaves, loosely pleated ; and inside 


all the creamy line of mosaic repeated, In the 
centre is a wreath of gray leaves and yellow ears - 
and a monogram in red and yellow, ` Attention, 
too, may be called to the ingenious use of the 
stalk and grains on the back. 
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NOTES AND HINTS. 


“HE roughness of pastel-paper, worn smooth 
in places by frequent rubbing, may be 


restored by rubbing it with soft pumice- 

stone, cuttle-fish, or very fine sand-paper. 

If this treatment should wrinkle the paper, apply 

to the back a sponge dipped in alum-water, and 

the wrinkles will disappear, Тһе specially pre- 
pared pastel-paper cannot be treated this way. 

: ЛЭ 

Fon the training of the student Sir John Collier 

strongly recommends the use of oil-colours in 

preference to water-colours, His chief reason is 

that the former admit of much the greater freedom 


SILK DESIGN 
MAIZE MOTIVE 
BY JENNIE VAN 
SALISBURY 


of alteration, a most important point, as he says, 
for it is only by a process of continual correction 
that the learner can hope to advance. Moreover, 
the superior strength and brilliancy of oil pigments 
permit of a much closer imitation of nature than is 
possible with water-colours, to say nothing of the 
superior power of rendering texture with the former. 
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Pur your loose sketches іп ascrap-book. Ifthey 
are worth keeping at all they are worth preserving 
іп such a shape that they can be readily found when 
wanted and will be in a decent condition when 
found. Тһе best plan is to keep together each 
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season's work or each series of sketches. This 
facilitates their being reached when needed, with- 
out unnecessary and tedious searching, and gives 
you, besides, a means of reviewing your work and 
comparing your progress. 
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WHEN you are disposed to criticise your own 
work adversely, you may safely trust yourself, for 
it shows that your conception is superior to your 
execution. When you are disposed to treat 
yourself to flattering criticisms, it is well to get the 
honest judgment of some person of practical art 
knowledge and experience. 
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CaxvasES should be chosen of а grain corre- 
sponding with the dimensions of the proposed 
picture. For small sketches, panels are recom- 
mended. If one gets accustomed to working in 
two or three sizes, he can havein his studio as many 
frames, which will give him an opportunity to see 
his work framed and to finish itin that condition. 
This is well worth the cost of the frames. - 

.. 


a 
NEVER give away a sketch because you do not | 


consider it worth keeping. If it is not worth 
ing, destroy it ; for it will bring you or і 
А tamous painter has spent а go 
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painting drapery. 


buying up a lot of his early drawings (sold at an 
auction by acciderit), of which he is now ashamed. 
They were the best he could do at the time, but 
their existence annoys him now to a degree anyone 
but an artist might consider absurd. 
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THE study of drapery 15 so useful and so easily 
prosecuted, that no one is to be excused for 
neglecting it. Your curtains and portiéres, a dress 
thrown over a chair, the cover dragging from your 
table, afford excellent opportunities. Drapery, like 
still life, is always before you ; and while the latter 
is specially useful in promoting proficiency іп 


Воок COVER 
DECORATION 
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arrangement, the former affords precious lessons in - 
line and light and shade. For the study of textures | 
and colour there are few better exercises than 
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гез of different coloured and shaded silks, satius, 
9s, papers and the like—the greater the variety 
e better. Then try to reproduce on canvas the 
whole board, in all its variations of shade and colour. 
"The experiment will teach you a valuable lesson in 
harmonies, as well as one in the combination of the 


contents of your colour tubes. 


IN etching, try to make the acid do all the work 
you want. The less dry point you use the truer an 
etching will you produce. The essence of etching 
as an artist’s art is the simplicity with which it 
makes its suggestion of truth. The more mechanical 
its execution is, therefore, the farther will it be from 
the ideal of the art. 
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Object Drawing for Craftsmen. 


By EDWARD RENARD, A.R.C.A. (Lond.). ` 
(Coucluded.) 


III.—THE DRAWING OF A COMMON CHAIR. 


HERE are many little hints which might be 
given on geometric models composed of 
straight and curved lines, but let us content 
ourselves with exploiting the drawing of a 

common chair, which will duly introduce us to some 
curves and help to show us that, if the system recom- 
mended is adopted, the greater the number of 
points to be considered so much the more is the 
accuracy of the drawing proved. Тһе final test of 
proof is that no point above another point is drawn 
below, no point below above, tested by passing the 
pencil before the eye upwards and downwards 
whilst maintaining itin a horizontal direction. Right 
and left points may be proved by passing the pencil, 
vertically, across from side to side, thus correcting 
or confirming all the points in their various 
positions. In the chair selected (Fig. 24) the front 
legs are vertical, and if the progressive sketches 
are followed the application of the point system to 
complex objects may, it is hoped, be understood ; 
but all true teachers know how difficult it is to 
explain anything. 

A teacher (who shall be nameless) once gave this 
lesson to a pupil, as an experiment, on the day of 
the examination in model drawing. It was the 
first and only lesson on the subject the pupil had 
ever received ; the idea was grasped, and the result 
was an “ Excellent." 

Beginning with the vertical line, thus deciding 
the points 1—2, points 3 and 4 are to be .found 
(Fig. 18) in relation to the line, precisely as in the 
cube. We may still consider the line 1 2 as a foot 
rule and mentally refer to inches when measuring. 
Points 5, 6, 7, 8 being determined, we arrive at a 
rough cubical form—the lower part of the chair ; 
the two points of the top of the back being ascer- 
tained, intermediate points arranged in position, 
and we get a skeleton sketch which requires 
clothing (Fig. r9). Of course the lines are the 
axes of the form which is added. Proof comes in 
here by testing in'ermediate shapes between rails 
and legs ; it may be likened to the proof of sub- 
traction by adding the remainder to the sum 
subtracted and once more getting the full number. 


be none the worse for it (Fig. 20), and here a 
parallel occurs in craft. In manual training, the 
-making of a ruler, the square section first, the 
octagonal, the multipolygon, and then spokeshave 
and sandpaper. 

William Hunt, the American art teacher, used to 
say in reference to such ideas, *' First the hatchet, 
and then the sandpaper.” Common sense and 
obvious truism are constantly ignored by the 
embryo draughtsman. 

To return to the chair. Consider the seat. We Ч 
have four straight lines indicating the general shape | 
(Fig. 20), which is convex back апа íront and 
alternately concave and convex on the sides. 
Guided by straight lines, these are more securely 
determined, and, again, the common sense of prac- 
tical craft may be applied to drawing; notably in 
modelling is the fixing of the highest point in a 
convex form both necessary and desirable. ; 

The curves of the back rails rise in gradation, 
the full points follow a series, whilst the sides of the b^ 
back have some variety of curvature, and the 4 
craftsman will readily recognise the thickening, for EC 
strength, of the portion near the seat. 

It remains now to deal with the front legs and 
the rails, which are more or less conical, spherical, 
and cylindrical, and may be worked ош with 
comparative ease if the axial system has been 
thoroughly grasped. 

Figs. 21 and 22, giving details to a large scale, 
will probably give sufficient indication of the 
application of the system. 

If, as a Hibernian might remark, the front leg 
was at the back and the rails weren't there, we — 
could see the holes they were put into (Figs. 2. — .— 
and 24). CU 

As yc you would first make the holes 
and then put in the rails; do so as ne 
(Fig. 21. Sketch lightly the whole of 
and then draw from the back. | | 

Тһе words mortise and 
difficulty in understanding | 

ns. front pum are the 1 

will s 


Much stress is laid on proof because it teaches the ver 1 


student how to teach himself—a great desideratum 
as most persons will pore sie NI : 
To een this method of k 
* especiall 
work, т art 
saw or centre 
callipers. му 


instruction, yet the general principles laid down 
may be found of some service. 

Тһе study of perspective may later engage your 
attention; it is now treated in a much more in- 
teresting fashion, and is of a much more practical 
character than was formerly the case. It has much 
value educationally, demanding special reasoning 
power; its parallel is a chess problem where the 
result achieved is due to the skilful moving of the 
pieces and a knowledge of the game. 

It is not claimed for this essay that it is a 
complete exegesis of the subject, and many 
practitioners of the art of teaching art vill 
probably strongly disagree with the writer; yet it 
may be that by presenting somewhat of the other. 
side of the shield one may draw attention to other 
aspects of sketching than those in common use. If 
the remarks made induce some students to see for 
themselves, to make experiments from actual 
objects and advance towards the expression of 
visible truth, the object of the writer will have 
been achieved. 

In conclusion let me add a few hints of trite 
truisms which may be kept in mind. Of these saws 
many are rusty with age, yet are useful to day :— 

т. Хо day without a line—Appelles. 
Me 2. Put your pencil on your paper before you 
20 begin to draw. 
Бүх . 3. Draw like bricks, not slates. 
4. The pencil perpendicular to the line. 
5. “ From whence to where." 
as 6. “ Horizontal and vertical lines are infallible 
. A guides to perspective.” —Hunt. 
T 7. Observe in squares. 
_8. Never line in. 
. at full length when measuring. 
5 believing. Believing is not seeing. 
stay too long at one point. Move! 


is greater than a part. 
igo eye for your model, one 
с. pt ? 
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Lessons in Wood Carving. 


VII.—WALL BRACKET. 


HE bracket (shown full size іп the Supple- 
ment) is intended to hold a vase or other 


decorative object. Half-inch stock should 

be used. Any wood would be suitable, even 
a soft wood that may be ebonised or treated with 
white enamel. Trace the design on by placing 
blue paper between it and the surface, and following 
the outline carefully with a blunt point. Then 
with alarge veining tool cut the line parallel to 
the outline which forms a margin outside the 
ornament, Be careful to have this margin very 
even. Takethe same tool and cut the eyes of each 
lea. Then with a veining tool block out the three 
main points of each leaf, ignoring at hrst the 
minor points or toothed effect. Afterwards remove 
the background between the leaves, but be very 
careful not to remove the bossat the centre of each 
scroled leaf. Have the background about an 
eighth of an inch deep ; then with a fluter cut the 
midrib, beginning not quite at the apex of the leaf, 
but a little within, not passing exactly in the middle 
of the leaf, but on that side towards which the 
leaf bends. Then take a flat gouge, and, with the 
concave side down, round the midrib towards 
both sides. Take the fluter again and cut ribs each 
side of the midrib from the point in the outline 
where the main points of the leaf meet down to 
the junction with the scrolled leaves. Soften 
these ribs into the surface just modelled, by 
using the flat gouge. Cut the bosses very carefully 
with gouges and fluter that fit the outline; then 
model their surfaces with a flat gouge, and checker 
them witha veining tool. · Таке a small gou.e ог 
chisel and remove the sharp corners; then take а 
blunt nail for indenting the corners deeply. Be 
sure te make each leaf roll smoothly into the one it 
joins, so that no abrupt surfaces occur. A flat 
gouge is the tool most needed in carving this 
design. After the background: has been cut out, 
take curved tools that fit the curves of the leaves, 
and get sharp and clear toothed effects, taking care 


| to have them slant from either side towards the 
| тер Cut straight down іп making this toothed 
t 


t, and leave the background as it was first cut, 
cept for cutting away the ragged pieces. From 
ch eye of a leaf a tube is seen, somewhat raised 
eye and then fading away towards the base of 
finish а leaf, carry a large veining tool 
down each side of it. Then 
the same tool on the veins 

side of the midrib. 
est where it joins the back. If 
is bracket, a soft, agree- 
to it by using beeswax and 
| with a soft brush or a 
Е le linseed ой can 
т\л іп de 
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The Training of an Illustrator. 


(Continued from Vol. I., page 278.) 


VIII.—SKETCHING FROM NATURE IN PEN AND INK. 
T is one thing to cover, another to adapt and 
| invent; and the last is what everybody must 
do in some degree when he works directly 
from nature, especially when his subject is a 
landscape and his medium pen and ink; for the 
medium is essentially simple, and landscape is 
always complex. Nor can the sketcher expect 
much help from teachers; no universal rules can 
be laid down for so broad a subject; no one style 
of technique can be made to answer in all cases ; 
and it may now be well to observe nature in the 
mass, as composed of tones and values, and, again, 
to pay attention to some share of her endless 
detail, in studying which it becomes necessary to 
use outline freely. In fact, most good “ black-and- 
white men" have used both line and masses of 
colour in the same sketch and without following 
any definite plan, except that the line is oftenest 
used to advantage to express the character of 
various trees, or plants, or rocks ; the mass of tint 
to express the general relations of the landscape. 

But the student will progress faster if he force 
himself to be a little mechanical. He may, on 
starting out for his day's sketching, determine to 
confine himself for the day to the use of tints, and 
to try to express everything that interests him, by 
masses of parallel lines without any outline ; or he 
may determine to use outline only ; or he may con- 
sider in the face of each subject which method will 
best apply to it. Later, he may begin to use both 
line and mass freely in the same drawing, as occa- 
sion presents itself; and he will then find that 
the preliminary work which we counsel will be of 
the very greatest assistance to him. 

Let us suppose that, either before or after noon, 
and when there are well-marked shadows, he sits 
down to sketch a level bit of sunny road with a 
high bankand some well-grown trees upon it, casting 
their shadows down the bank and across the road 
or the field, according to the position of the sun. 
He will observe that the fields are darker than the 
road, and than the sky, that the large masses of 
foliage are darker than the grass, and that the 
shadows are again strongly marked, whether they 
fall upon foliage, grass, or roadway. Here, then, 
is a scene which may be treated in masses of tint ; 
but he should first carefully outline his subject in 
pencil, the shadows as well as the solid objects, 

s filling in the shadows at the same time, 
the better to distinguish them. Then, the dis- 
tribution of light and shade well observed, he will 
begin to distinguish mass from mass with the pen, 
using only parallel lines, and so that it will not 

be necessary to go over the work either with cross- 
hatching or with a pen outline. To distinguish the 
different values from one another, either one or 
two different methods may be followed. The 
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sketcher may keep his lines at the same distance 
apart throughout his sketch, and gain a darker or 
a lighter tone by varying the pressure upon the реп; 
or he may make use of the same thickness of line 
throughout, and vary his work by making his lines 
farther apart or closer together, as required. | Or 
both methods may be used; but, as before, it 15 
best that the student should learn by practice all 
that can be done with each separately. A few 
studies of the same subject—say, a white-walled 
house, the lines of its eaves well marked by a cast 
shadow, with a background of dark trees—done in 
various ways, with lines of varying or uniform 
thickness, with or without the use of pure outline, 
will prove very interesting, and will lead to mastery 
more surely than many irregular sketches. 

After making a few of these simple sketches, the 
student may seek to remedy their obvious defi- 
ciencies by adding outlined detail and by cross- 
hatching where needed to represent gradations too 
delicate to be given by the parallel-lined tint alone. 
When working for reproduction, the artist will 
usually bring his work to a condition of greater 
completeness in this way than by any other; but 
for exercise it is more profitable to work, day in 
and day out, in the simpler and more severe 
manner indicated above. Some discrimination, 
however, must b» shown. It would hardly be 
reasonable to expect to give an equally good 
account of a chalk quarry, with its sharp-cut masses 
of white, and a wet, dark, mossy, and worn rock 
on the sea-coast by the same means. The latter is 
a case in which many tones may be intensified in 
parts by cross-hatching, and the darker markings 
may be represented by Боб of шк; while in the 
former case it will be well to rely on outline, 
masses of white, and pale gray tints. If the masses 
of shadow are put in before the outline, the 
student will be surprised to see how little outline 
is really needed. Pen technique, like that of paint- 
ing, I may remark, has undergone a change of late 
years, owing to the influence of the Impressionist 
school. e now see everything in lighter key 
than we did. We require of the draughtsman to 
take account of reflected lights, where some years 
ago we would have been satisfied with a black 
blot; and the student in copying, for practice, old 
examples, must remember that he should aim to 
work in a higher key. Ernest KNAUFFT. 


IN drawing draped figures from memory always 
sketch the figure without drapery first. This gives 
you the true proportions of the body, and when you 
put the drapery over it your figure looks as if it had 
some substance to it. АП of the figures of the 
great masters of decorative art were drawn first in 
the nude, ánd it is to this that no little of their 
substance and truth is to be ascribed. 
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Pyrogravure, or “ Poker-work." 
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(Continued from Vol. I., page 207.) 


IV.—CHOICE AND TREATMENT OF SUBJECT. 


FTER overcoming most of the difficulties 
A explained, the novice may attempt some 
decoration which will give him confidence 

for work requiring greater skill. 

A chess-board offers excellent practice, both for 
outline and background. Тһе lines forming the 
squares should be first burnt in with the point 
kept at a moderate heat. Тһе dark squares сап 
then be treated by burning the wood in any of 
the styles of background illustrated last month ; 
but they must not be burned below the level of 
the lighter ones, for that would impede the move- 
ment of the chessmen. 

Before the tracing of a design on tò any article 
to be decorated, the wood must be well sand- 
papered. Care must be taken to place the design 
exactly in the right position. It can be fastened 
by a little gum or stamp edging in three places 
along the top, so that the lower part is left free 
to be lifted if desired. The reason for recom- 
mending three points of adhesion is that one may 
give way, and the design, unless held in two other 
places would be displaced and the work probably 
spoilt. 

Е Bencal the design place a piece of black lead 
transfer-paper, and, with a hard pencil, or agate 
point, go over the lines of the drawing as accurately 
as possible ; for the success of the finished work 
will largely depend upon the degree of care shown 
at this preliminary stage. Always use a small 
piece of transfer-paper, so that it can be moved 
about as required. Before detaching the design, 
lift it and carefully examine the work to see that 
all lines have been reproduced. 

In floral designs, large, decorative subjects should 
be selected, such as sunflowers, lilies, irises, and 
daffodils. For foliage the leaves of the oak, laurel, 
and Virginia creeper are very suitable. А close, 


niggling imitation of nature must be avoided. 


Broad treatment will be found to be the most 
effective; the character of flowers and foliage, 
however, must be preserved as much as possible. 
The shading will necessitate the greatest care in the 
management of the point, as a mistake in burning 
will seriously mar the effect of such delicate work. 

All poker work should be confined to subjects 
admitting of decorative treatment. То attempt the 
naturalistic representation of nature would be to 


ignore the limitations of the medium, and this по 


any means to restrict the pyrog 
tional ornament, barring landscar 
jects, On "ще сан 


true artist would do. By this, it is not intended 
er to 


finnicky manner of copying the lines of an engraving, 
which is the way of many amateurs. Тһе general 
effect aimed at should rather be that of the artistic 
“ poster,” with firm outlines, i.e., broad masses of 
“ colour" and but little detail. Тһе equivalent of 
the flat tint of the poster may be obtained by 
means of the metal strip shading attachment 
illustrated in Fig. 4. Two varieties of this 
useful tool are provided—one broad and the 
other narrow; they can be fixed to all straight 
points. For the gradations of masses of cloud, 
water or distance they аге excellent Тһе 
pressure on the bellows must be strong and con- 
tinuous to keep the point at full red heat—this will 
impart to the metal strips just the right heat for 
shading. Itisimportantto keep them quite clean by 
rubbing them occasionally with sandpaper. With 
the shading attachment, light or dark shades of a 
very soft tint may be produced. Тһе point must : 
not touch the wood, it being so constructed that it 
blows hot benzoline gas upon it, more or less dark, 
according to the slower or more rapid pressure of 
the bellows. 
I have suggested the importance of economy of А 
line іп landscape work. Іп Ше treatment of Hesh си 
1 


іп figure work it is even more important. 
Indeed, there should be hardly such a thing asa 
distinct line in the representation of the features. 
Their form must be suggested by the proper render- 
ing of the shadows. The design, of course, should, 8 
be first drawn on to the wood, and, where c: 
possible, the darkest edge of the shaded 4 
suggested ; Ше artist will then Бе able to get Ше 
formation of the head and features drawn іп 
correctly. By putting in the masses of shadow at ` 
first, the character of the face will soon show itself, 
and should continue to do so as the work 'esses. | 
The darkest touches should be left until the = 
last. The finishing of the eyes and mouth will 
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means of artistic expression, however, it would be 
folly to compare it with carving to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter, because, although simpler in the 


always some parts of a design which will show the 
effect of careless and scamped execution. 
As a next step, the amateur is advised to obtain 


initial stages, and allowing of 
y highly decorative results, it 
cannot be carried to a corre- 
sponding degree of completion, 
nor display to the same degree 
the individual touch of the 
artist. On the other hand, it 
has unique qualities of its own, 
not the least of which is its 
automatic colouring—that rich, 
warm hue, ranging from creamy 
white to the deepest velvet. 
For working in relief one uses 
a knife-shaped “ point,” similar 
to that of the ordinary small 
pocket-knife (see Fig. 5), which 


Fig. 8. 
Burning curves. 


one or two panels on which are traced, and partly 
worked, designs in Relief Burning ; such a one was 
illustrated in Volume I. (see page:294). Ап assort- 
ment of these can be seen at most of the large 
"stores" or artist material dealers; they will be 
found of the greatest possible help in this stage of 
the work. 

Beginners are very apt, in burning in outlines, 
to encroach upon the design itself, with the result 
that when the modelling is finished the design 
appears somewhat smaller than it was intended to 
be. То avoid this, the outline (Г.е., that against the 
background) should be drawn in duplicate, and it 
is the outer one which should be incised. 

The lines dividing the background and the de- 
sign having been burnt in, the lowering of the 


is manipulated in very much the same way, 
with the principal difference that force is 
not required t2 make it sink into the wood. 
In the intensely heated state at which it has 
to be maintained, it will be found to do its 
work satisfactorily by simply guiding it 
smoothly along the lines, with no more 
pressure than is needed in drawing with a 
hard pencil. Тһе delicacy of such a point 
has already been referred to, and the reader 
will know approximately the extent of its 
resistance to pressure, and act accordingly. 

Тіһове who have had little or no practice 
in relief work should commence with the 
burning of simple lines and curves, which 
must be deep and narrow, and never more 
than about ла of an inch wide. To make 
a perfectly clear line, hold the point as nearly 
parallel to the surface of the wood as pos- 
sible, and see that it does not slope to either 
side (see Fig. 9). Use no pressure, but move 
it slowly and firmly, keeping it at a red heat, 
along the lines. For burning curves and 
very small strokes, it must be held more 
perpendicularly, only the tip (see Fig. 8) 
being allowed to penetrate the wood, as in 
this position it will be found to turn more 
easily. Angles are always commenced from 
the corners. к 

А little patience апа регвехегапсе with 
{Безе preliminary strokes will not Бе wasted, 
and we will soon be rewarded by acquiring 
the ability to cut evenly and without jagged edges. 


i 


2 Опе might vary according to the | 
„227 assume, from but it 


the heavy 
character of 
the work, 
that it is un- 


Fig. 9.—Ordinary use of the tool. 
lines; but, although, to a certa 
latitude may be allowed іп this. 
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jewellery and silversmith's work 

was one of the most striking of 

the exhibition at the Leeds City 
Art Gallery, which closed last month. 
Тһе exhibits of Messrs. Liberty & Co. can 
but add to the well-earned reputation of 
the firm. Among the smaller objects we 
noted with particular pleasure two oxy- 
dised silver cloak clasps, pierced and 
hammered and set with turquoise and 
blue enamel, and two exquisitely pierced 
and chased fruit spoons, pure and elegant 
in outline. Among the more important 
pieces was a silver casket in blue and 
green enamel, set upon four slender 
pillar-like supports, resting upon a tray 
nearly covered with blue and green enamel, 
of charming design ; the entire object was 
not more than two inches high and about 
ten inches long. Another silver casket, 
no less tasteful in form and artistically’ 
executed, was set with mother-of-pearl 
and peacock blue enamel. Of several 
examples of copper inlaid with enamel, 
the most striking, perhaps, was a cigar- 
box, shown by the Guild of Handicraft, 
with a painted landscape on the cover, 
reflecting a vivid blue sky in a stream. 
Mr. Fisher’s finger bowls, in similar beaten 


N already intimated, the display of 
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metal, but fiery red, and relieved by no 
other decoration than a plain disc of blue- 
چو ن‎ bottom of each, looked 

wdry. He was best represented by 


SECOND NOTICE. 


objects shown at previous exhibitions, 
notably by a finely coriceived and beauti- 
fully executed silver casket—oddly cata- 
logued as “Silver Iron Casket.” The most 
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notable example of enamels was a painted 
plaque in a very beautiful setting of silver 
and pearl, by Mrs. Nelson Dawson, repre- 
senting an incident in the life of St. Simeon 
Stylites. This accomplished craftswoman 
shared with her husband the credit for a 
silver loving-cup of singularly simple and 
chaste design, with a touch of red enamel 
cunningly reserved for the lid only. Mr. 
Nelson Dawson showed nothing else in 
the precious metals, but a large display 
of his admirable wrought-iron work was 
one of the features of the occasion. In 
this department he shared the honours 
with the Guild of Handicraft, and Edward 
Spencer, who designed some capital iron 
work exhibited by Mr. Montague Ford- 
ham. There were good examples of 
electric light fittings shown by the latter 
and the Guild of Handicraft, and also by 
Messrs. Jesson, Birkett & Co., Ltd., but 
nothing particularly fresh in design. 

We have strayed away from our notes 
on the silver work and jewellery, which 
we have yet to conclude. Of Mr. John 
Williams’s noble wrought silver chalice, 
set with cairngorms, it must suffice to 
point to our photograph. No less beautiful 
than the objects of jewellery we show, by 
Miss Elinor Hallé and Miss Agnes Pool, 
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were some pieces by Mr. H. Wilson, the Guild of 
Handicraft, Mr. Bernard Cuzner, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Gaskin, and others. A gold and enamel 
pendant and chain, by the last-named, set in pearls, 
with a fascinating mermaid drop in pierced, chased, 
and enamelled metal, was especially tempting. But 
it has been preferred to show in detail a few such 
pieces as we have given, rather than many pieces 
which, necessarily, would have had to be given 
much reduced in size. 

Тһе display of furniture and cabinet work was 
less remarkable for elaborate design than for sim- 


Heal, junr.'s ingenious device of a sunken wooden 
handle turning an invisible lock in the centre of the 
cupboard door is much more satisfactory. The 
convenience, too, of having a chest of drawers 
quite innocent of any metal handles and escutcheon 
plates to pull off is too obvious for discussion. His 
writing cabinet is not only well designed, but beau- 


tifully executed, while the inlay of pewter in the 


panels of the doors and of ebony at the base 
of the cupboard seem sufficient ornamentation for 
an object so evidently made for use. Perhaps we 


-ought to explain that the darkness of the outside of 
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plicity of line, sensible construction, and sound 
workmanship. The examples that we illustrate 
herewith have been selected especially for these 
old-fashioned qualities, the return to which we 
consider among the most gratifying signs of the 
times. It is curious to notice how strong is the 
reaction now against the aggressive use of metal 
hinges and strap-work, which a little while ago was 
so much in evidence in our English cabinet work. 
Perhaps Mr. Armitage carries it to extremes in the 
cupboard doors of his oak sideboard, which open 
only when the key is in the lock. Mr. Ambrose 
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representing nearly all of the many branches em- 
braced by its curriculum. The enamels were not 
as good as might have been hoped for from the 
excellent equipment of the school laboratory. Some 
good examples of bookbinding were shown, and 
some pieces of embroidery of considerable merit, 
notably a figure screen panel, designed by Miss 
Clara Lavington and executed by Miss Myra Naylor, 
a panel of birds and roses by Miss Alice Groocock, 
a table-cover by Miss Isabel N. Towler, a piano front 
by Miss Mary H. Willson, and cushion covers by 
Miss Florence Mattinson and Miss Margaret Hankey, 
A Carrickmacross appliqué lace collar and a cut 
linen chalice veil, with a Pelican centre, designed 
and worked ‘by Miss Nora Porteous, deserve men- 
tion, as does also some excellent machine-made 
lace by Miss Olive Millard, from her own designs. 
Creditable exhibits were made by the art classes of 
the Liverpool University and the Keswick School 
of Industrial Arts, but we cannot include among 
those of the first-named the embroidered panel 
called “ Roses,” а sad example of misdirected іп- 
dustry, in which a semi-nude lady in pink with a 
yellow wig—or is it a hat?—figures in the tangle 
of flowers and foliage which gives the panel its 
title. Such puerilities should certainly not come 
with the endorsement of any school of art. 

I must not omit to notice the beautifully model- 
led figure by Miss Frances Darlington, designed to 
hold an electric light, nor to the Barnstaple Guild’s 
finely conceived and beautifully executed casket, 
trowel and mallet, presented to the King at the 
laying of the foundation stone of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. My marked catalogue reminds me, too, 
that no reference has been made to the exquisitely 
painted boxes by Mrs. Reginald Hirst in '' vernis 
Martin" style. Specially worthy of mention is 
Mr. J. Lawrence's “Carved Frame," executed Бу 
Мг. J. Ridsdale, of the Kirby Overbeck Wood- 
carving School It is not more than a foot 
high ; when open it shows three oblong frames for 
pictures at the back and an oval frame on the inside 
of each door. Besides Miss Marie Jefferson's 
carved oak smoker's cabinet, and Miss Hilda Ware's 
* Honesty " panel (which we shall reproduce later), 
reference must also be made to Miss F. M. Jackson's 
panel for an overmantel, A. W. Simpson's frame, 
William Clayton's frieze, and Miss Alice Gray's 
capital Gothic panel. : 

Altogether the exhibition was one of great interest, 
and, if there were room, mention might justly be 
made of much that has of necessity been omitted 
in the present notice. M. M. 


IN rough carving of exterior woodwork, a great 
deal may be done with a small adze. It is 
admirable for shaping posts and beams, but may be 
used on large flat surfaces. The design, which 
should be simple, may be incised with the sharp 
ж of the tool, and the line thus made may be 
ied e all chipped away, leaving the design in flat 


into from the outside, or the background . 
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The Clarion Handicraft 
Exhibition. 
HE third annual exhibition of the Clarion 
| Guild of Handicraft, held this year at the 
Athenæum, Manchester, was opened. оп 
October 28 by the Lord Mayor, and on 
following days by Mr. Walter Crane, the Countess 
of Warwick, the Duchess of Sutherland, and Mr. 
Robert Blatchford. It was a striking demonstra- 
tion of the remarkable growth of this guild, which 
was started four years ago by Тһе Clarion news- 
paper. It consists of associations of workmen and 
women, many of them employed during the day in 
uncongenial tasks, who meet together at a common 
workroom to engage at craftwork in all its branches. 
There are no paid teachers, but the more expert 
craftsmen place their talents and experience at the 
disposal of their fellow-workers. The cost to 
members is but a few pence per week to cover 
rent and incidental expenses. All profits resulting 
from the exhibitions go to a central fund, upon 
which the various branch guilds may draw as 
necessity requires. Тһе present exhibition had 
been contributed to by many outside sympathisers. 
. Тһе work of the branch guilds was submitted 
in competition for the Challenge Shield, which 
was held by the Liverpool Guild. Mr. Walter 
Crane, who judged the exhibits this year, awarded 
the Shield to,the London Guild, and his criticisms, 
terse and to the point, must have been invaluable 
to the craftsmen concerned. 

Тһе principal exhibits of the Leeds Guild were 
furniture and cabinet work. А dressing table in 
waxed walnut, with oxidised silver fittings, de- 
signed by E. J. Simmons (woodwork by D. Cook, 
needlework by Miss M. Simmons) was very in- 
genious and well constructed, the drawers sliding 
with perfect freedom—evidence of careful work- 
manship. Тһе same may be said of a writing 
cabinet designed by Е. J. Simmons, and executed 
by members of the Guild, though both pieces 
would have been better with less ornamentation. 
Leatherwork, bookbinding, rugs, and copper 
repoussé work chiefly represented the Liverpool 
Guild. A shouldered vase, shape by H. M. Worrall, 
being specially commended ; it was without orna- 
mentation, and was beaten up from the sheet. 
The London Guild was awarded the Challenge 
Shield “for quality and variety and general high 
level of technical accomplishment." Its exhibits 
included gesso-work, embroidery, stained glass, 
leatherwork, and jewellery. Мг. Godfrey Brount's 
designs for embroidery were specially picked out 
for commendation, and we would mention also the 
fine stencilled panels for a four-fold screen by 
Thomas Todd Blaylock. А good display of 
jewellery was shown by Mr. A. E. Bonner, and 
Miss Muriel Moller's carved oak panelling was quite 
the best example of wood-carving in the exhibition. 

Тһе Chester Guild contributed metal work and 
lace, the Colne Guild furniture only. А china 
cabinet in old oak and copper, designed by F. W. 
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WHITE ALTAR FRONTAL, EXHIBITED BY THE REV. MOTHER OF THE HOUSE 
OF MERCY, HORBURY. Executed by the Sisters, from a Design by BODLEY. 


ВОВЕ АВ GRAFTS АТ LEEDS. 


EXECUTED BY JOHN 
WILLIAMS AND 
D. W. EVANS 


DESIGNED BY 
JOHN WILLIAMS 


le else Е. mEREI 


WROUGHT SILVER CHALICE, SET WITH CAIRNGORMS. 
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LETTER-BOX FRONT. 


By Miss E. M. ROPE. 
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COLOURED FAIENCE PLAQUE. 


BY CONRAD DRESSLER. 
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Morgan and C. Bilsborough, was interesting but 
rather roughly finished. Kendal had a few 
examples of furniture, among them a good chair 
in fumed oak with pigskin covered seat, by John 
Shearer. Manchester’s exhibit was small but 
interesting. Ап inlaid mahogany table by G. 
Heath was a splendid piece of work, the ornament 
being simple yet very effective. Some clever 
black and white work was shown Бу W. Mellor ; 
we shall have more to say about it next month. 
The few examples of bookbinding showed careful 


workmanship and excellent taste. Тһе Newcastle- 
on-Tyne Guild sent little of special interest. 

The Sheffield Guild excelled in metal work, 
chiefly through the exhibit by H. H. Stansfield. 
А number of pieces of door furniture by this artist 
gained, we believe, a high award at the Glasgow 
. Exhibition; they showed wonderful variety in 
design and treatment. Тһе Bolton, Chester, 
Derby, Stockport, Eccles, Blackburn, and Bettley 
Guilds were also represented. We now turn to Ше 
work of the unattached and non-members. These 
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came from all parts of the kingdom, and included 
work of well-known craftsmen. С. R. Ashbee's 
Guild of Handicraft, as usual, made a notable 
display of jewellery and silverware. The workers 
of this Guild, it is evident, have had thorough 
technical training ; for, quite apart from design, the 
beautiful workmanship of their products alone calls 
for high praise. We take the more pleasure in 


directing attention to this feature because it has 
been sorely lacking in much that has been: seen 
lately at similar exhibitions. 


“Out of the mouths 


OAK SIDEBOARD 


DESIGNED BY 
JOSEPH ARMITAGE 


EXECUTED BY 
C. BRIERLEY 
AND A. DAWES 


EXHIBITED 

BY THE 
BROMSGROVE 
GUILD OF 
APPLIED ARTS 


of babes and sucklings" one may learn wisdom 
and it is not beyond the truth to say that something 
is to be learned by certain pretentious but. careless 
craftsmen from such work as is turned out by the 
Potteries Cripples Guild, an association whose 
usefulness has been greatly developed through 
the energy and generosity of the Duchess of 
Sutherland. Starting as the Hanley Cinderella 
Club, the members later, receiving instruction in 
craft work, rapidly developed into capable 
craftsmen, who now execute orders in fender- 
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kerbs, grilles, overmantels, goblets, caskets, 
jewellery, and a variety of work in metals and 
enamels, some of which would do credit to 
their seniors of far riper experience. Certainly 
their exhibit at Manchester went far to justify Her 
Grace’s enthusiasm on behalf of her protégés, for 
they sent some of the best metal work in the exhi- 
bition. We would mention specially the candle- 
sticks in copper, and a copper repoussé plaque with 
enamel, both executed by W. Jervis. All the work 


WRITING CABINET 
INLAID WITH PEWTER 
AND EBONY 


DESIGNED 
BY 
AMBROSE 
HEAL, JUNR 


EXHIBITED BY 
HEAL & SONS 
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was designed by Мг. R. Newey, апа well designed, 
, too. ТЕ this gentleman continues to direct this side 
of the Guild's work, success is certain, for, as we have 
pointed out, the workmanship already is excellent. 
F. Braddon, some of whose productions in con- 
` nection with the Barnstaple Guild are familiar to our 
readers, had a capital display of metal work. We 
liked especially the steel candle sconce, set with 
azurites, in which copper was employed with a 
rich though quiet effect. We have spoken so lately 


in praise of Mr. Howson Taylor's beautiful ** Ruskin 

Pottery" that it would be superfluous to refer in 

detail to his exhibit at Manchester. It is enough 

to say that he repeated there his success at Leeds 2 
and Leicester. We may add, though, that it would 

be gratifying to see the Ruskin pottery more 

generally on sale in the London shops, where, at 

its extremely moderate prices, it should speedily 

oust from public favour the more showy and high- 

priced Continental ware of the same genre. 


The Mercian Guild had a striking display of their 
pottery, several of the pieces being those we illus- 
trated last month. Most of the designs were Бу F. 
Rhead, executed Py Ex "watas. ]- Mayer, F. 
Loffil, W. Murray, J. Barclay, and M. Turner. : 
hear that there is a likelihood of this ex 
Guild being broken up, юан least 
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of workers to improve this condition of things 
should be encouraged. In this connection should 
be mentioned the pottery designed by G. R. Rigby. 
It is named the “ Peacock,” and is made by E. 
Brain & Co. There were but a few pieces on 
exhibition, as the manufacture has only jrecently 
been commenced. We shall illustrate some of 
this work next month, when we may be able to say 
more about it, An extensive show was made by 
the Della Robbia Pottery Company, which is under 
the able direction of Mr. Rathbone. This pottery 
is shown so often and is so well known that to 
describe it would be superfluous. АВР. 


(То бе concluded.) 


ОАК CHEST ОЕ DRAWERS WITH CUPBOARDS. 


Designed by Amsrose HEAL, Junr. 
Exhibited by Messrs, Heat & Sons. 


THE newspapers inveigh against the extravagant 
pering of pet dogs that is prevalent іп a certain 
“set,” but there is nothing new in this form of 
fashionable folly. In France, in the eighteenth 
century, Havard tells us of hutches for pet dogs, of 
basket-work lined with silk, of walnut inlaid with 
ebony, of marquetry with ornaments in gilt bronze. 
Madame de Pompadour’s dogs hada hutch covered 
with damask, and supplied within with mattresses 
and coverlets. Another pet animal had one in 
yellow Genoa damask, which might be taken apart 
in summer and mounted as a bedstead, with canopy 
and curtains fringed with silver. Still another had 
a chateau like a lord, with its jet d'eau and wrought 
- grille at the entrance. | 
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THE colours of precious stones vary much. 
Mineralogists recognise the different kinds by their 
crystallisation, their hardness and chemical com- 
position, whatever their colour, but lapidaries and 
their customers have agreed that the most desirable 
varieties of each gem are those in which the typical 


ENAMELLED CAST-IRON MANTELPIECE. 


Designed by Mr. Francis D. BEDFORD for the Teale 
Fireplace Company. 


colour is purest and strongest. Thus the diamond 
should be most transparent, the purest crystal 
coming next, and strass after. The best strass is 
made with powdered rock crystal, oxide of lead, 
potash, borax and white oxide of arsenic. The 
ruby should be of a lake or carmine tone; garnet, 
of a dark, purplish lake; sapphire, of an ultra- 


ENAMELLED CAST-IRON MANTELPIECE. 


Designed by Mr. Francis D. BEDFORD for the Teale 
Fireplace Company. 


marine blue; chrysolite, greenish yellow; beryl, 
yellowish green ; emerald, green ; amethyst, deep 
violet; tourmaline, between brown and green; 
opal, milk white, with flame-coloured and greenish- 
blue reflections ; carnelian, a cherry red ; jet, black. 
This last, it should be remembered, is inflammable. 
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: : ; cork, and is likely to break the surface 
T 2 ss is known by а short evenness of work, О; : onm 
А ‘= е which още needle- Бу Ше fastening У at B PNE ныг 
s WC NE ° : Е í 3 ences to wear, its gloss 
| workers take comfort in repeating to! a thread. If the threac commences s its glos 
! rice struggling with a tangling line and smoothness can often be restored by passing it 
| Eh fast ung peg It may be said, how- quickly between the edge of the thumb-nail and 
| 


Y ever, that this old saying is founded on fallacy. tip of the forefinger. А strand of silk one yard 
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CARVED DYPTICH, ENCLOSING А SET ОЕ PICTURE FRAMES. 


DESIGNED BY J. LAWRENCE. EXECUTED BY J. RIDSDALE. 


EXHIBITED AT THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION AT LEEDS. 


When skill has been acquired through practice,a long is not too much for a needle in a practised 
long thread which is owed to flow easily and hand to carry. Anyone who will acquire the habit 
guarded against catching in surrounding objects is of handling a long thread will be repaid by the 
much better. The constant interruption caused b 


i : additional ease and grace the long sweep culti- 
threading the needle interferes greatly with Ли Зон, al g 
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* Style in Furniture. 
T is the connoisseur and dilettante who are 
| always kept in view іп Jacquemart's standard 
work on this subject, and it is so with most 

of our more modern histories of furniture. 

It is, therefore, with a certain feeling of relief that 
we find the name of Mr. R. Davis Benn on the title- 
page of the handsome volume before us; for we 
recognise it as that of the able editor of The Cabinet 
Maker and Art Furnisher, organ of the trade, and 
we know that, at all events, his big subject will 
be handled in a practical manner. Nor are we 
disappointed. Devoting himself mainly to English 
furniture, he carries us along with him from the 
time of Elizabeth to the “ early days of Jacobean,” 
the "inception of Queen Anne," to Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite and Sheraton, and so to the close 
of the eighteenth century. Up to that time, the 
English styles of furniture, it must be admitted, 
were, for the most part, but modifications of the 
contemporary French styles, when, indeed, they 
were not absolute copies of them. With the 
decline of the classic “ Empire? style of Percier 
and Fontaine, there being no new French models 
worthy of our emulation, we drifted into the 
atrocities of the early Victorian era, and, later— 
once more imitating our Gallic neighbours—into 
those of the third Empire. About the half a century 
or more covering this deplorable period, Mr. Benn 


MODERN 
BRITISH 
FURNITURE 


From R. Davis 
Benn’s '' Style 
in Furniture." 


(LONGMANS, 
GREEN & Со.) 


is mercifully silent. Yet we can but think that 
reference should have been made to the Eastlake 
movement, which assuredly was not without signifi- 
cance in its honest, if mistaken, efforts to adapt 
Gothic forms to domestic uses. At all events, it 
was the first indication of a desire for better things, 


. * STYLE IN FURNITURE. Ву R. Davis Benn. With illustra- 
tions by W. C. Baldock. London: ! Green & Co., 
39, Paternoster Row, E.C. (Price 215. net.) 
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/ 
and it should have bridged the chasm between the 
style of the First Empire and the “ New Art" 
development across the Channel, to which many 
pages are devoted—principally to illustrate its 
extravagances; although, in fairness, it must be 
said that some rational, not to say quite acceptable 
French, examples under the same discredited 


MODERN 
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From R. Davis 
Benn's ‘‘ Style 
in Furniture.” 


(LoncMans, 
GREEN & Со.) 


designation are also shown. 


! 1 In Germany and 
Austria, this “ stringy, interlaced, entangled style 
of ornament " is called the “ Moderne Stil," and in 
the illustrations given in the book we note with 
satisfaction the same spirit of absolute fairness 


which characterises the whole volume. These 
examples are "good, bad, and different ” —as а 
dear old family servant of the writer used to say. 
Speaking of the fairness of the author brings us 
to the closing chapter, which we find the most 
interesting іп the book. In it he discusses what he 
calls “ Тһе ‘ Quaint Style’ of Furniture.” Under 
this not very happy designation—which, we are 
sorry to learn from him, “has come into current 
use "—he discusses the style of furniture associated, 
he says, with the names of ‘ Liberty,” “ Morris,” 
and “Тһе Arts and Crafts." То the aims of the 
latter Society he pays his respects as follows :— 
“АШ that I can do is to sum up, as concisely and 
yet as fully as lies within my power, the cardinal 
points of the creed subscribed to by this little band 
of workers who have come so greatly into promi- 
nence of late years. They may, I think, be stated 
as follows :—That the labourer is worthy of his 
hire. That the artist and craftsman, who create 
and produce beautiful things, have as much right 
to be known to the public as the middleman, 
who, in ninety-nine cases out of а hundred, 
could not produce a beautiful thing if he tried, 
and has no desire to. That both artist and 
craftsman should be in a position to work under 
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such conditions that they may find actual pleasure consideration of which is beyond the scope of an 
in the labour of their heads and hands. That the art magazine. But what is very much to the point 


| 
| 


| is that our author, who is entitled to 
! | | шай | speak for the trade, admits that the 
II Ж | society “have accomplished ап іп- 
| | D calculable amount of good," although 

| а) he asserts that in some cases their 
= ын зөн , furniture was so badly put together 
| that it came to pieces in the gallery 
where it was exhibited. “Тһе pro- 
fessional furniture designer, and the 
manufacturer—in fact, the much- 
abused ‘trade’—saw that the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibitions had done 
much towards the creation of a 
genuine demand for simple and 
quaint furniture ; so they, who were 
trained in the business, set to work 
in that direction, and, with the aid 
of all the most modern, and most 
perfect, facilities and manufacturing 
appliances that money can command, 
produced their own designs upon 
commercial lines, and found that 
they met with the heartiest welcome. 
Thus these simple forms found their 
way into the greater number of the 
furnishers’ show-rooms of any im- 
EXAMPLE OF MODERN BRITISH FURNITURE. Pas d oc nO NN 


From R. Davis Вемм'ѕ “Style in Furniture," (LoNGMANS, GREEN & Co.) tively inexpensive, and far superior 
7 іп construction апа design to much 
public should be educated in such a way as to that was already there, their popularity became 
enable it to distinguish between the good and the assured.” 
bad in art and craftsmanship, and so 
be induced to encourage the one and 
reject the other. 

“These, so far as I understand 
them, are the main teachings of the 
Society, but prevailing conditions al- 
ways have been, and still are, too 
strong for them. What are those 
conditions? “The labourer is com- 
pelled to fight for his hire, and not 
infrequently starves in the struggle 
to obtain it. If the artist and crafts- 
man make any attempt to bring their 
names before the public they do so 
at their own risk, knowing that it 
may spell financial ruin to them—the 
majority of the middlemen see to 
that Іп the great mass of their 
work the artist and craftsman are too 
much engaged in getting through at 
a'cutting price, to find pleasure in 
it—disgust is nearer the mark. Most 
members of the public prefer to buy: 
the cheap, showy—and nasty, to the 
cheap, simple—and good." 
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The case seems fairly stated, and EXAMPLE OF MODERN BRITISH FURNITURE. 236 
the answer, from the commercial From R. Davis Bann’s “ Style in Furniture." (Loncuans, GREEN & Co.) 
point of view, is plausible enough. 1 E пурата 
But with Ше economic side of Ше question we As examples of the severe simplicit 


have nothing to do. It is a social problem the 
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Society “not so very long ago,” several of the 
pieces shown are illustrated—we reproduce two 
of them on page 34. Then, to demonstrate that 
the lesson has not been lost on the “trade,” he 
gives several designs (by Mr. W. Baldock), in- 
spired, he says, by “ exactly the same spirit, but it 
is that spirit interpreted by one who has made a 
life-long study of the task in hand, and who is, 
therefore, able to avoid the pitfalls that beset the 
simple amateur.” Is that not just a little patronis- 
ing? Still, some of the designs in question—we 
reproduce two of them on page 35—are very good, 
and, no matter from what source they may be 
derived, we are glad to know that they are to be 
found in “ the furnishers’ showrooms.” 

Summing up the situation, our author declares 
that “there never was a time in the history of our 
country when so great a degree of good taste was 
to be found in the furnishing showrooms as is to be 
seen there to-day, and that there is not the slightest 
excuse for anyone, however limited may be his 
resources, to admit into the home ugliness in the 
form of furniture.” True, and, as we have seen, 
the credit for it all belongs primarily to the able 
and spirited little band of artists constituting the 
Arts and Crafts Society, who first demonstrated to 
the trade, as well as to the public, that good taste 
in design and soundness in material and workman- 
ship are compatible with production at reasonable 
prices. 

In conclusion, we would say that Mr. Benn shows 
a thorough mastery of his subject, and the value of 
his lucid text is enhanced by the clearness and pro- 
fusion of Mr. Baldock’s very suitable pen drawings. 


‘The paper, printing, and binding leave nothing to 
be desired. 


Our Prize Photographs. 


T is an agreeable surprise to find that our Arts 

& Crarrs medal offered, in competition, for 

the best set of photographs of wood carvings 
taken in any church in Great Britain has to be 
awarded, not for old work, as might naturally have 
been anticipated, but for work bearing no later 
date than 1898. This is the year of the execution 
of Messrs. Ratte & Kette’s beautiful oak pulpit in 
Southwell Minster, which Mr. A. J. Loughton 
selected as the subject for his camera, and it must 
be admitted that he has chosen well. The church 
itself is one of the oldest in England, and, with its 
venerable associations, seems to be a worthy re- 
cipient for Miss Gordon’s handsome gift. The 
rich Gothic design of Bodley is in his best manner, 
and the whole work seems to have been carried out 
with a nice sense of fitness. The carving itself 
is marked by breadth and simplicity. There 
are five carved figures. We have contented our- 
selves with the reproduction of four of them. The 
missing effigy is that of King Edwin, who, tradition 
asserts, accompanied Paulinus, the reputed founder 
.of the church (a.p. 630), when he baptized the 
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OUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
WOOD-CARVING IN CHURCHES. 


By Mr. А. J. LOUGHTON (“Aibo”), Winner 
of “ Arts & Crafts" Silver Medal. 
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THE CARVED OAK PULPIT IN THE NAVE OF 
SOUTHWELL MINSTER. 


(Details shown on pages 37, 38, 39.) 
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Mercians in the Trent. His consort, Queen Ethel- 
burga, is seen at the left hand of Saint Augustine, 
at whose right is the central group of the Virgin 
and Child, to whom the church is dedicated. 

We feel encouraged to invite another photo- 
graphic competition on the same lines as have 
governed this one. Particulars will be found on 


OUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHS OF 


not?” someone asks. That is an open 
question. If he is not he executes his 
orders with commercial precision, 15 con- 
tent with the fair, reasonable—not mania-value— 
profit on his wares ; if he is he is apt to know too 
much, and the Spaniards have astory of a certain 


Sow a bookseller be a bibliophile or 


WOOD CARVING IN CHURCHES. 


THE CANOPY OF THE CARVED OAK PULPIT IN SOUTHWELL MINSTER. 


Photographed by Mr. А. J. LOUGHTON (“Albo”), Winner of “Arts & Crafts” Silver Medal. 


another page. The field is such an exceedingly 
rich one that we trust that next time there will be 
a much larger number of competitors. 


To а correspondent who asks how to prevent 
her photographs from ‘curling after being 
mounted," we would suggest that, when using 
plain mounts, she dampen both the mounts and 
prints, letting them dry together under pressure. 
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bookdealer who found himself compelled, by the 
exigencies of business, to sell the most valuable 
book of his shop, followed the buyer to his room, 
killed him, took possession of the book, was brought 
to trial for his crime, and never spoke a word of 
repentance until witnesses proved that the book 
was nota unique copy. 


Do not begin to paint with your palette knife until — — p 
you have learned to make pictures with your brush. = 
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DETAILS OF THE STATUES OF THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, SAINT 
AUGUSTINE, AND QUEEN ETHELBURGA, 
ON THE CARVED OAK PULPIT IN SOUTHWELL MINSTER. 


Photographed by Mr. A. J. LOUGHTON (“ Albo"), Winner of “ Arts & Crafts " Silver Medal. 
38 
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OUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF WOOD-CARVING IN 
CHURCHES 


DETAILS OF THE STATUES OF QUEEN 
ETHELBURGA AND BISHOP PAULINUS 


(Reputed Founder of the Church, А.р. 630) 


ON THE CARVED OAK PULPIT IN 
SOUTHWELL MINSTER. 


Photographed by Mr. А. J. LOUGHTON (4 Albo ") 
Winner of * Arts & Crafts" Silver Medal 
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ОВО EMBROIDERY. 


BY С. МАУ SHEPHERD. 


Рог much enlarged Detail, see Supplement В. 


(For suggestions for treatment, see page 49.) 
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Ecclesiastical Embroidery. 
AN EMBROIDERED STOLE. 
(Sec Supplement B.) 

О UR stole this month is intended for festival 
elaborate than is now generally seen on an 
ordinary stole, although in olden times it 

was common to have it worked all over. А strict 

siastical colours; but, in many cases, as with altar- 
cloths, only two are used, purple for Lent, and 
red for all other seasons of the year. Тһе silk 
and of a creamy tint, because it is so much easier 
to select a colouring for a creamy ground than for 
one with a blue-whitetinge. Тһе stole should be 
wider than five inches, and it should narrow to two 
and а half inches in the centre, where the small 

Maltese cross should be embroidered. It generally 

joining just where the centre cross covers it. It is 

not necessary that the same silk should be used for 
the under side, but, if a thinner one is preferred, 
necessary in making it up. 

As the silk is expensive, and there should be no 
waste, the stole should be cut out first to the exact 
silk may then be cut out in two pieces, reversed, as 
to the wide and narrow portions, leaving a quarter 
of an inch all round beyond the interlining. Тһе 
backing which has been previously framed ready ; 
they must be first placed exactly in position, and 
temporarily fastened with pins, and then neatly 
the stitches do not go beyond the quarter-inch 
margin allowed for turning. We are now sup- 
posing that the design is already marked on the 
be folded carefully in silver paper, and laid on the 
end of the frame so as only to expose that portion 
on which the work is to be. 
marked out on the silk, either with a tacking thread 
of coloured silk, or with tailor's chalk, taking care 
that it lies quite straight with the weaving of the 


use, since the design is somewhat more 
Ritualist will have four stoles of the proper eccle- 
chosen for the ground should be a good gros-grain, 
two and a half yards long, the ends being not 
saves material to cut it in two pieces, placing the 
it must match in tone, and greater care will be 
size in a stiffish linen, to form the interlining, and the 
wide ends should then be carefully tacked on to 
herringboned on to the backing, taking care that 
silk, in which case the remainder of the silk should 
In any case, the exact size of the stole should be 
ground. Тһе design, which has been traced in the 


correct size, and pricked—as formerly described— | 


must be laid face downward on the silk and, while 
it is held firmly with weights, and kept steady with 
the left hand, a rolled flannel pad must be dipped 
in pounce containing only a small proportion of 
charcoal to pipe clay, so as to be of a light grey 
colour, and carefully rubbed over the pattern. This 
must then be raised carefully so as not to spill any 
of the superfluous pounce over the white silk, and 
if any should remain where it is not wanted, blow it 
lightly off. Тһе outline marked out by the pounce 
must then be gone over with a very fine brush, 
dipped in black paint, and held very upright, or, in 
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many cases, where the ground is white, a sharply 
pointed lead-pencil is enough to mark out the 
design. This is only possible when the work 16 to 
be done at once and is not to be packed, otherwise 
the pencil will rub. Oil paint is the right thing to 
use under any other circumstances. After the 
marking is done and is quite dry, any pounce 
remaining must be blown or dusted off with a 
clean handkerchief, but as the marker goes on with 
her work she will blow off the pounce, as it leaves 
sufficient indication for her to follow with her 
brush. 
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IRISH LACE (CARRICKMACROSS) APPLIQUÉ 
AND GUIPURE. 


Designed Бу R. A. Dawson (Municipal Technical 
Institute, Belfast). Ехесшей by Miss М. DEACON. 


The colours to be used should now be chosen by 
throwing them on the work and selecting those 
which work in most harmoniously, taking into 
account the mass of gold in the monogram. When 
this is decided a sheet of silver paper should be 
tacked over the whole of the ground cut so that it 
may be turned back as the work proceeds. As 
soon as any of it is finished another piece of silver 
paper should be kept, which may be unfolded 
over the work as the other piece is turned back. 
L. H. 


(To be concluded.) 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH’S BIBLE. 


E have already alluded to the beautifully 
executed copies of embroidered book- 
covers of historic interest which are a 


feature of the dainty productions of 
the Working Ladies’ Guild. This month sve give 


че 


а drawing of one of them, indicating іп detai 

method of execution, which has UE kindly. 
nished us by the Guild for publication. We would 
add that the photographed facsimile of the same 
precious model, illustrated on the present page, is 
taken from a copy exquisitely worked by Mrs. 
Harry Brownlow, of Cambridge. The original 
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Bible is at Oxford, in the Bodleian Library. Such 
embroidered book-covers were very popular in 
England in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Whether or not Queen Elizabeth herself worked 
this model we cannot say, but it is known that she 
spent much time in embroidering similar covers for 
illuminated missals and devotional manuscript books, 
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FACSIMILE 
OF AN EM- 
BROIDERED 
BIBLE 
OWNED BY 
QUEEN 
ELIZABETH 
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Which she presented to her relatives and others for 
birthday gifts. Fine examples of these are рге- 
served in the British Museum and other collections. 
Most frequently they were worked on a rich velvet, 
often combined with satin. White satin was often 
put on a dark red or blue velvet ; sometimes the 
whole cover was of white satin. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH'S BIBLE. DETAILED DRAWING ОЕ EMBROIDERY. ў "M К 


(Ву Courtesy of the Ladies' Working Guild.) 
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Practical Aids to Art Workers. 


SOME BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE FOR THE 
ART WORKER'S AND THE ART LOVER'S LIBRARY. 


HILE it is our purpose to notice under three, the publisher will have indeed produced for 
W this heading all new art manuals, tech- Ње art worker an ideal series of text books. 
nical treatises, and works of reference, 
that may especially commend them- E. 


selves, in our judgment, as of value to our readers, SILVERWORK AND JEWELLERY. 
we shall by no means EU broari | 
| Canine ourselves to the Last month, Mr. Alexander Fisher brought to a 


review of new books, close in our columns his valuable series of articles 
We have observed with 01 “Тһе Processes of Enamelling,” and to those 
regret that many works 
of decided value to the 
art worker, after a few 
months desultory sale 
become “old stock” 
on the shelves of the 
publishers, or dis- 
appear as “remainders” 
into the shops of the 
second-hand bookseller, 
with no more regard 
to their intrinsic worth 
than if they were mere 
fashionable novels of 
the day. Our aim is 
to invite special atten- 
tion to certain * books, 
old and'new," whose 
merits we consider en- 
title them to a perma- 
nent place in the art 
worker's library. 


The three volumes of 
Mr. John Hogg's care- 
HOW TO MAKE A BROOCH fully considered series 

IN CLOISONNÉ ENAMEL. of technical handbooks 
of the artistic crafts, 


pu: dr pem and T which form the subject 
ery. y Н. Witson. (Ву 4 
Боне Tom носа, oÍ our first notice under 


Publisher.) this heading, are neither 

“old” nor “new.” Тһе 

first of them, “Bookbinding and the Care of 
Books," by Mr. Douglas Cockerell, appeared three 
years ago, and “ Silverwork and Jewellery,” by Mr. 
Henry Wilson, and ^" Wood-Carving" by Mr. 
George Jack, almost within the present year. The 


| 
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series is under the editorship of Professor W. R. THE “PLIQUE-A-JOUR” ENAMEL PROCESS. 
Lethaby, of the Royal College of Art. Each craft From ''Silverwork and Jewellery." Ву Н. WiLsow. 
is “dealt with by an expert, qualified to speak with (By courtesy of Mr. Јонм Носс, Publisher.) 
authority on Design as well as on Workmanship," 


and we may say at once that if the subjects of the of our readers who would learn more оп the 
succeeding volumes—a new one is now in the press 


) 5 nc subject we can hardly do a more friendly service 
—are dealt with with the same ability as are these than commend to them Mr. Wilson's fascinating 
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handbook. 'The volume, which is perfectly printed, 
abounds with practical designs and diagrams by 
the author. We gladly avail ourselves of the 
kind permission to reproduce some of these for 
the present notice, and select for our purpose the 
accompanying illustrations as not only charac- 
teristic of the author's bold 
and free style of drawing, 
but as supplementing in 
an interesting manner Mr. 
Fisher's illustrations on the 
same subject. 

As an example of Mr. 
Wilson's terse and lucid 
directions, let us quote a 
paragraph from his in- 
structions. “ How to make 

Example of combining a Brooch іп Cloisonné 

Tools to form Patterns. Enamel ”—such as is illus- 

(From “Bookbinding.") trated herewith: “Таке a 
piece of 22-carat gold, size 4, the size of a shilling, 
and with a good-sized burnisher rub it into a very 
flat dome. Draw а piece of gold wire through ап 
oblong-holed draw-plate until it is about size то. 
Bend it into a ring a little smaller than the disc. 
Solder the ends of the wire together in the flame 
with 18-carat solder. Make both disc and ring 
clean, and solder the ring so that it makes а rim to 
the plate. Have ready some Hattened gold wire, 
drawn several sizes smaller than the first, and having 
decided on your design, bend the wire edgewise 
into the shape required ; dip it into borax water, 
and place it in position. Get a section of the 
design done in this way, then charge the work 
with the snippets of 18-carat solder and tack the 
wires in their places. It is not necessary to flush 
the joints fully. Boil the work out and proceed 
until the panel is complete.” And so on, each of 
the incidental operations, such as wire drawing and 
soldering, having been previously minutely des- 
cribed and illustrated. We need not follow him in 
his directions for the preparation of the enamel, 
the filling of the cells, the fusing, and so forth ; 
with all of this the reader is familiar. About his 
directions for making “ plique-a-jour” (network) 
enamels, however, we may venture a remark. In 
artistic handicraft there are often many ways of 
doing the same thing, and each master has his 
favourite method of working. In his article, in 
our columns, on the "plique à jour” process, 
Mr. Fisher expressed his preference for, and 
illustrated, the fret-saw method, which does away 
with the need of solder. Mr. Wilson prefers the 
method (clearly illustrated herewith) which calls 
for the employment of a temporary ground ; the 
pierced method, he says, “is more laborious, and 
the result lacks the freedom and Ше” of the other. 

Here we must leave this admirable volume, 
having touched in detail upon but a single phase 
of its contents. We would only add that the 
chapters on goldsmith's and silversmith's work 
proper—repoussé: work, chasing, the making of 
cups and candlesticks and spoons ; rings, necklaces, 
апа brooches ; hair ornaments and combs ; bracelets 


and lockets; carving in metal and casting ; 
methods of polishing, oxidising, and gilding; 
setting, shaping, and cutting precious stones—are 
treated and illustrated with a degree of thorough- 
ness really marvellous considering the restricted 


DESIGN FOR THE CENTRE OF A BOOK COVER, 
AND THE WAY TO CONSTRUCT IT. 


From ''Bookbinding.'" The Artistic Crafts Series. 
(Әонм Носс, Publisher.) 
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space at the author's command. A series of collo- 
type plates of beautiful old jewellery and an 
excellent glossary complete the volume. Once 
more, we recommend it unreservedly as an ideal E 
work of its kind. (London: John Hogg, 13, 0 
Paternoster Row. 5s. net.) ECT 
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there is a third, and much wider public than 
either of these, to whom it should appeal—the class 
that embraces every owner and lover of books. 

So far as the technical side of Mr. Douglas 
Сосісегі s volume is concerned, the amateur 
binder who has followed the series of practical 
articles on the same subject just completed in this 
magazine will naturally find here much with which 
she—the amateur bookbinder is usually'a woman— 
is already familiar ; but she can also find much that 
she desires still to know, and concerning which no 
one could better instruct her than our accomplished 
author. It is hardly too much to say that whatever 
can be taught of the craft otherwise than by 
actual demonstration will be found between these 
covers. 

From the abundant and excellent illustrations by 
Mr. Noel Rooke we select, almost at haphazard, the 
two accompanying this notice, which are from a 
chapter on gold-tooling. They are suggestive 
examples of combining tools to form patterns. 
The larger one is a design for a centre. Its 
construction is thus described ; — “A piece 
of paper is folded, as shown by the dotted 
lines, and an eighth of the pattern drawn 
with a soft pencil and folded over on the line A, 
and transferred by being rubbed at the back with 
a folder. This is lined in with a pencil, and 
folded over on the line В and rubbed off. This is 
lined in and folded over on A and C, rubbed off as 
before, and the whole lined in. Тһе overs and 
unders of the lines are then marked, and gauges 
selected to fit. Of course, it will take several trials 
before the lines will interlace pleasantly, and the 
tools fit іп” Тһе other illustration we have 
selected for reproduction from the book is a centre, 
in which a spray is repeated three times. There 
are five tools employed in thisfor as many different 
sized leaves. Of course “а change of tools, or 
the slight alteration of a line, will give an entirely 
new aspect to a pattern." 

The report of the committee appointed by the 
Society of Arts to investigate the cause of the 
decay of modern leather bindings shows that the 
bookbinders must share the blame with the leather 
manufacturers and librarians. It is serious to learn 
that “ ninety per cent. of the books bound in leather 
during the last thirty years will need rebinding 
during the next thirty." But it is not only our 
modern leather bindings that are bad. Тһе usual 
cloth case is а wretched affair; one can hardly 
open it without damage to the joints. As Mr. 
Cockerill remarks, “it fails as a temporary binding, 
because the methods employed result in serious 
damage to the sections of the book, often unfitting 
them for rebinding, and it fails as a permanent 
binding on account of the absence of sound con- 
struction.” One of its chief defects is the use of 
the hollow back, which throws all the strain of 
opening or shutting on the joints, and renders the 
back liable to come right off if the book is much 
used. Yet, if carefully done, satisfactory binding 
may be made with hollow backs. One of the most 
valuable features of Mr. Cockerill's volume are the 
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“Specifications for Bookbinding,” covering every 
grade of book, from “extra binding” in whole 
leather to “library bindings of books of little 
interest or value.” To almost anyone who has to 
send books to the binder these four pages alone 
are worth the price of the volume. (London : John 
Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row. 5s. net.) 


* WOOD CARVING.” 
WHAT strikes us most forcibly in perusing this 
capital little manual is the reaction it indicates, in 
high quarters, against that juiceless kind of conven- 
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, CARVED CUPBOARD DOORS. 
From “ Wood Carving.” By GEORGE JACK. 
(By courtesy of Mr. Jonn Носс, Publisher.) 


tionalism which a few years ago seemed destined 
to rob British design of all vitality. As, rightly or 
wrongly, this characteristic was supposed to have 
originated at the great school at South Kensington, 
it is interesting to note how completely the author 
of this book and Professor Lethaby, who edits the 
series, seem to be in accord on this point. In re- 
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gard to the teaching of wood-carving, the Professor 
says: ‘ Classes should be provided with casts and 
photographs of good examples, varying from rough 
choppings up to minute and exquisite work, but all 
having the breath of life in them. "There should 
also be a good supply of illustrations and photo- 
graphs of birds and beasts and flowers, and, above 
all, some branches and buds of realleafage. “Then 
I would set the student of design in word-carving 
to make varialions of such examples according to 
his own skill and liking. If he and the teacher 
could be got to clear their minds of ideas of ‘style,’ 
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SECTION a. SECTION Ы 


DETAILS OF CARVING ON CUPBOARD DOOR, 
SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 


From “ Wood Carving." Ву GEORGE Jack. 
(By courtesy of Mr. Јонм Носс, Publisher.) 


and to take some example simply because they liked 
it, and to adopt it just because it amused them, the 
mystery of design would be nearly solved. Most 
designs will always be the making of one thing 
like another, with a difference." Speaking of the 
accumulation in carving classes of “little carved 
squares and oblongs, having no relation to any- 
thing that, in an ordinary way, is carved," he adds : 
“То carve the humblest real thing, were it but a 
real toy for a child, would be better than the pro- 
duction of these panels, or of theartificial trivialities 
which our minds instinctively associate with 
bazaars." P Xue 
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In conformity with this idea Mr. Jack reproduces, 
with approval, one of the rude Swiss peasant 
carvings, in the round, of a bear of a type with 
which tourists are familiar, and * The Sheepfold," 
a carved frieze-like panel of his own, in which 
realism is carried to an unusual limit, with uncom- 
mon ability, in the spirited representation of 
scampering sheep "rounded up" by a masterful 
collie whose movements are directed by a shep- 
herd, depicted with flying cloak and crook in 
hand. 'To understand how all this, without con- 
fusion, is brought within the much-restricted space 
allowed by the composition, the reader must be 
referred to Ше book itself. It is wonderful, but we 
shudder to think of what the result might have 
been in less capable hands. While we agree that 
“animal forms, without some indication of vitality, 
are the dullest of all dull ornaments," we would com- 
mend as a safer example for the student the carved ` 
oak covers Mr. Jack did for one of the * Kelmscott 
Press" books, * Tale of Troy," which he also 
illustrates. Here we have with less violent action a 
wild boar, a lion and a stag, skilfully disposed 
amid cleverly conventionalised foliage. Тһе simply 
modelled lion was based on a helpful drawing ` 
which Mr. Philip Webb, the architect, made for 
the author, and which is reproduced to show what 
a carver's first diagram should be—“ outlines in- 
dicating the right relationship of the main masses, 
and the merest hint of what is to come in the way 
of detail." 

There are some valuable suggestions as to 
how far experimental models in clay or wax may 
be used with advantage by the carver ; on propriety 
of carving on furniture, and there is a capital 
chapter on architectural carving. From all of these 
we would like to quote, but to be rightly appreciated 
these pages must be read in their entirety. In 
conclusion, we have room only to refer to the 
specimen illustrations, reproduced herewith, offer- 
ing 'some suggestions for corner cupboards, 
chosen as giving the largest area for carved surface 
with the minimum of expense in construction." 
These examples also call for a minimum of 
carving, especially the left-hand one, the small 
amount of foliage that is called for being disposed 
in small diamond-shaped spaces, sunk in the face 
of the doors, and there is a little on the bracket 
below. Theother design,somewhat more elaborate, 
is varied by having а larger space filled with groups 
ofleaves. One of these groups is given herewith 
оп alarger scale; “the oak leaves are shown with 
raised veins in the centre, the others being merely 
indicated by the gouge hollows." Mr. Jack, by the 
way, considers it a violation of the *laws of con- 
struction in the carpenter's department," that when 
foliage appears in panels divided by plain spaces; 
it should be made to look as if it grew from о! 

pauel into the other, with the suggestion 
ing behind the solid part." He 
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- the student ог amateur learning to draw the human head. 
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Drawings of Hans Holbein, 


Ix our notice of the first of the George Newnes' admirable 
series of volumes of Drawings ой the Great Masters, we 
recommended Каз“ А Student's Burne-Jones.” To speak of the 
present volume as “А Student's Holbein" might perhaps be 
a little misleading, for it contains reproductions only of his 
portrait studies, whereas, it is known, of course, that his 
drawings covered a very wide range of subjects, including not 
only jewellery and decorative design in many branches, but 
also architecture and such noble material for the burin 
of the engraver as his famous “ Dance of Death” series. But 
for what is attempted—and he must be hard to please, indeed, 
who is not satisfied with the liberal value for his money—the 
volume could hardly be made up of more suitable models for 
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This Photograph was taken оп ап Шога Chro- 

matic Plate, with the new extra quality No. 1 

“Tso” screen. The right-hand Photograph was 
taken on an ordinary plate. 


In 
spite of headgear of a past age, Holbein's men and women 


are as modern as if drawn by a Boughton or a Herkomer. 
It did not always seem so in regard to the originals of these 
Windsor drawings, for the world was satisfied for about a cen- 
tury to accept Bartolozzi's meretricious stipplings as represent- 
ing the real work of the master. One can but feel grateful to 
Photography, and her excellent handmaid, “Process,” for 
allowing us all to see the true Holbein as shown by these 
marvellous portrait studies, which were principally executed 
in crayon, as memoranda probably, for future reference. 
The facsimile reproductions are from photographs by the 
Autotype Company and Messrs. Braun, Clement & Co., of 
Paris, and very good they аге; but we must confess to a 
homicidal bias towards the “ process тап” who allowed the 
осе Ъоу or арргепісе to retouch some of the plates. 
Supposing the original drawings were rubbed a little, there 
ар of taste who would not prefer to see them so 
to such an attempt at restoration, Fortunately, 
the retouches are not many, and are easily recognisable. 
Тһе text is by Mr. А. L. Baldry, and, we need hardly add, 
is scholarly and interesting. The book altogether is a notable 
production. (London: George Newnes, Ltd 75. 6d.) 
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“Color Correct Photography." 


THE eye accustoms itself to accept many a convention in'art 
known to be in violation of the facts of nature. But, as the 
writer of this bright little pamphlet points out, some things are 
tolerated in photography, such as no one would overlook in a 
painter. What would be thought of the latter, for instance, “ who 
represented his sky as being grass green, his trees and meadows 
sky blue, and his human beings, lemon yellow or dark chocolate. 
It is equally wrong, and equally unsatisfactory to a trained eye, 
{о represent fresh green grass, brilliant scarlet geraniums апа 
dark yew trees all in one sombre tone of shade, and contrasted 
with a sky in which flat white paper takes the place of the 
blue depth, with infinite gradation of white and grey, and even 
‘black’ cloud.” In portraiture, we all know how falsely tones 
are rendered, not only in clothing, when “а fairly dark blue tie 
with bright yellow spots, will appear asa light tie with dark 
spots,” but particularly in the matter of eyes and hair—blue 
eyes will be pale and lifeless, golden hair will appear dark, and 
innocent freckles will come out as coarse blotches. All these 
points are illustrated as convincingly as in the case of the 
daffodils and petunias shown herewith. Inasmuch as the 
Ilford chromatic plate, by means of which the whole trouble 
may be obviated, is by no means a new invention or an ex- 
periment, but something long since tried and proved, it would 
seem to be almost incredible that *at least ninety per cent. 


of all the devotees of the camera continue to use the ld 

с а 
imperfect, rather than the new and CO 
ce h lard, Ltd. 6, and nearly perfect plate. 


2 я Farringd = 
Vos ad, including e rringdon Avenue, London. 


А Handbook for the China Collector. 


Tuis is the sub-title of “English Potter Inu 

қ I y and Porcelain, 

by Edward A. Downman, whose trustworthy records of the 

торе of hos БЕРІ fictile wares of the kingdom рго- 
rom the 1 е ой i 

much valuable information ИЕ 


а by Aubrey D. Gunn, “ Pottery and 
a expert to The Bazaar." Those familiar with, that 


journal will regard his name as sufficient guarantee 
that the chief object of the book has been аныш which is 
to “ enable even a novice to identify the ware that he meets 


and to avoid some of the pitfalls that beset the young collector.” 


This is the fourth edition, and an attractive feature is the 
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record of prices obtained for ordinary pieces that find their 
way on the market, which, as the editor says, will help the 
collector to form at least a useful idea of the true value of any 
similar pieces that may be offered him. Тһе volume is fully 
illustrated, and the different Factory marks are given. (L. 
Upcott Gill, Publisher, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 
Price 6d. net.) 


By H. C. МагіШег, 
(10s. 6d. net.) 


То many this title will cause some surprise. It has been 
questioned by so eminent and friendly a critic as Ernest 
Chesneau whether there is an English school of painting at 
al. “Хо trace is to be found of any uniformity of method ог 
of teaching, none ofí systematic instruction by the State, 
the Academy, or Ше Fine Art School,’ he remarks ; 
“English art is free, and on that very account is infinitely 
varied, full of surprises and unexpected originality." To what 
degree the last clause may apply to the group of painters 
comprised by the present volume, we have not space to con- 
sider. It may suffice to say that it gives some account of 
the Liverpool Academy from 1810 to 1867, with memoirs 
of the principal artists, and that its publication adds a uew 
linkin the chain of artist biography of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Alfred W. Hunt, R. W. S. Richard Ansdell, 
R.A., W. L. Windus, Huggins (the animal painter), William 
Collingwood, УУ. J. J. C. Bond (* Alphabet Bond " they called 
him in Liverpool) Robert Tonge, J. W. Oakes, А.К.А., and 
William Davis—to mention no others—are not names to be 
ignored. Several pages are devoted to Thomas Crane (father 
of Mr. Walter Crane), of whose genial personality we get a 
pleasant glimpse. Ав the writer observes, a little oblong 
child's book, called “Тһе Adventures of Mr. P. G. and Miss 
Crane," with verses and illustrations by himself, “ fore- 
shadow the admirable work in this direction of his more 
famous son. He painted in oil and water colour, and was an 
excellent architect and draughtsman. In addition to this, he was 
of a mechanical turn, and constructed, among other things, a 
model velocipede, with a little figure which worked the pedals, 
of clockwork. Accomplishments of this kind were the delight 
of his children." Тһе book is well printed and abundantly 
illustrated. Е 


Тһе Liverpool School oí Painters. 
London : John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


New Wood-carving Designs. 

WE have again to thank Messrs. Harger Brothers, of Settle, 
Yorks, for copies of their latest designs. They keep up the excel- 
lent practice of supplying with each full-size working drawing 
a photographic reproduction of the finished work indicating 
the actual relief. In this way we get a very satisfactory 
impression of a new blackberry design (II in. by 13 in.) for 
the panel of a medicine chest. No. 2,003 of their “new 
series” is а bold and simple design for a "spinning chair,” 
for which they offer to supply either the selected oak, cut to 
size and not fitted, or the chair ready made in best oak. "This 
enterprising firm is making a great bid for the business of the 
amateur carver, and he cannot do better than write to them 
for further particulars. 


An Inexpensive Chinese White. 

Ков the use of art students, and for decorative work on a 
large scale by artists and craítsmen, it is by no means neces- 
sary to provide the finest quality of flake white, and Winsor 
and Newton have done wisely in offering a collapsible tube, 
holding half a pound, of a sound white for such a small 
sum аз eightpence. We have tested this “ Winton” white, as 
it is called, and find it excellent for ordinary use. 


An exhibition of illustrated postcards, bills, show-cards, 
&c., is to be held at Antwerp, from December зга to January 
Дари under Ше patronage of Ше Zoological Society of Ше 
own. З 


Тһе death оѓ Emile Gallé, at his house іп Nancy, where 
he carried on so successíully his artistic experiments in deco- 
rative glass production, will be deeply regretted by all who can 
appreciate his genius. Not long ago he opened an agency for 
the sale of his very originaland beautiful glass in a side street 
off Oxford Street, but the enterprise does not seem to have 
been properly presented to the British public. а 
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Treatment of Desiens. 


EMBROIDERY. 


The Maize Motive for Embroidery (page 14) will be 
found very effective if enlarged to twice to four times the 
size given in the supplement. A fine outlining would bring 
it out very nicely, as a smalland delicate piece of work, 
but great care would be required to embroider it solidly, or 
in the long-and-short-stitch bordering if the present size be 
retained. А special distribution of the colours will also be 
necessary, or the suggestiveness of the ears will be lost in the 
predominating green of the leaves. The ears look decided 
enough in the drawing to hold their own ; but this would not 
be the case if they alone were worked in yellows and browns. 
Therefore, use the same yellows, with the light brown in the 
shadows, for the stalks and in the suggestive border formed 
of the jointed stalks. Two tones of yellow and three of 
yellowish green would be sufficient to outline the design, but 
a little more elaborate colouring should be used to work it in 
full. To express the joints, work the ends of the stalks. 
solidly on both sides of the opening and connect them with a 
single stitch on each side, which shall make that opening 
seem of less width than the rest of the stalk. Great care 
must be taken not to lose the outline, and so destroy the 
character. Work the kernels of corn separately, the central 
row light, those on each side a darker yellow, and the second 
on each side a light brown. Take these stitches perpen- 
dicularly, commencing the stitches on each succeeding kernel 
in the needle holes of the last. This line of needle holes will 
make a little shadow line between them, and will hold firm 
unless the ground material is very sheer, in which case one 
may not be able to keep it straight to athread. Keep the 
shape of the grains carefully, and, if it seems necessary, put 
in a single stitch over the cthers in each grain of the central 
row of very light yellow or white for a high light. The silk 
tassels should be fairly outlined in one thread; or with the 
solid embroidery, work them in the twisted outline stitch. 
There is in the over-lapping leaves and those which seem. to 
wrap the stems a very nice opportunity for effective shading. 
Bring decided shadows behind the front leaves, and in those 
clusters around the ears, let the first leaves at the stems be 
quite light, the others growing darker until the deepest shade 
comes behind the corn, thus throwing it ont nicely. 

L HB. W. 

The Table Centre (Water Lily).—Work this оп an ivory 4 
white ог a pale shade of purple satin. The flowers аге to be 1 
buttonholed in a rich orange coloured filo-floss silk ; use three 1 
strands of the silk: Тһе leaves and stems can be done either 
in satin-stitch or buttonholed, in a pale shade of green. The 
veining, if on the white satin ground, is to be worked in stem 
stitch with a deep purple; silk ; И the other ground is used, а 
very dark green or black silk would look better. After the 
work is finished it is to be cut out close to the buttonholing. 


MARQUETRY. 


The Chessboard.—Of course, a light and a dark wood 
must be chosen. Black walnut and sycamore, mahogany and 
holly, ebony and sycamore are all suitable. A rich effect 
would be given if the outside border were mahogany or 
walnut and sycamore, and the central squares ebony and 
ivorine. The last-named material is easy to work, and very 
inexpensive. Paste the pieces on cartridge paper and put 
them under pressure to ensure thorough adhesion. Ав the 
cutting will take a long time, the work should be carefully ots 
clamped and care taken to avoid any part being lost. When | 
this part of the work is finished, mount it on a clamped board 
to avoid subsequent twisting and ing, which would soon 
spoil the work. The base should be fairly stout—about š in. 
thick—and made of very well-seasoned w pine. Tw 
pieces of hard wood, preferably walnut, should be let in 
underneath across the grain, in the shape of a dove-tailed | 
wedge. lt will be very advisable to make the base of 
Drive in the wedges tight, and put in a warm pl ati 
marquetry is ready for laying, when a 1 
НА 
but very t sh ше. Wh 
the joint, carefully fit in the. 
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corners are not broken. Use plenty of good hot Scotch 
glue, and dry between hot cauls until thoroughly dry 
The next stage is perhaps one of the most difficult, that 
of cleaning up; Гог the surface should be polished, а 
thoroughly smooth surface being absolutely necessary. Use а 
finely set toothing plane, and then, starting with coarse glass- 
paper on a cork rubber, work through several grades of paper 
until the finest is reached. This is the only way to get a 
really good finish, and it takes a lot of timeand hard work. А 
border must be put on when the polishing is finished ; it 
should be mitred at the corners, and project about + in. above 
io prevent the chessmen írom rolling off. A good effect 
would still result if the central squares were left plain, and 


time and work would be saved to marquetry cutters who may 
ihink the work too much. 


WOOD -CARVING. 


Salad Spoon and Fork Designs.—1t is possible to get 
spoons with handles large enough to carve, but if the carver 
prefer to make them complete, it will certainly be more 
satisfactory. A block of wood, such as lime, sycamore, or 
beech, sufficiently large to allow for the width and depth of 
both spoon and fork, should be planed up. Next work out 
the shape on the top and scoop out the inside of the spoon. 
Sharp gouges will be needed, those bent at the end being very 
useful. A bent file or “riffler” will be necessary to give а 
finish good enough for final sandpapering. Тһе next step is 
to shape the end and work out the bottom of the spoon. In 


order to do this, as much of the handle must be shaped as. 


possible, more especially that part adjoining the spoon. Great 
care must be exercised in this shaping to avoid breakage. Files 
will be very much in evidence, as the finish mustbe good. Іп 
treating the fork, which is usually straight, but, of course, 
may easily be made curved, shape іп the same way, cutting 
the prongs with a fret saw, and using very little pressure. 
The file will still be found the most useful tool to use, for it is 
almost impossible to get the wood thoroughly smooth without 
it. When the ends are done, the actual carving in the handle 
will be very easy, for the spoon especially will be a good test 
for skillin handling gouges. A small amount of relief will 
be needed, sharp edges should be avoided, and the leaves 
арда be flat and not project ; otherwise they will Бе broken 


on. 

The Maize Bread-knife handle may be carved before or 
after the blade is fitted on. There is less risk of splitting the 
finished work if the blade is fitled first. То do this have а 
piece of wood larger than required, fit a ferrule on the end, 
and bore a hole smaller than needed to take the end of the 
knife, and then drive the handle home. Rough out the shape, 
and give a little undercut to give effect to the folds of the 
sheath. Avoid sharp projections and continually feel the form 
as the work progresses, so as to prevent any sharp edges. 


OUR CORNER FOR BEGINNERS. 

` (See Supplement B.) 

The Floral Design, No. 83, suitable for the centre of a 
tray or panel,is very suitable for a beginner in marquetry. 
It should be made from two pieces of veneer—black walnut 
and sycamore. Paste the wood together with a piece of 
cartridge paper between, and, as in fretwork, cut through 
quite squarely. When all the cuts have been made, paste on 
a board, split the paper joint, and allow the black pieces to fall 
in their place. This method of work will give two panels, 
one dark border with light inset, and the other as in the 
drawing. The veneer will require very careful gluing, and 
should be dried between hot boards to prevent one part 
drying before another. Use a toothing plane, and plenty of 
glasspaper to clean up when thoroughly dry. 


For Wood Carving, Design No. 83, will be very suitable 
and simple. It may be used for a panel; or, if enlarged by 
means of a pantograph, it could be utilised for a small stool or 
table top. А parting tool, or V tool, should be taken round the 
lines, and the waste cut out to a depth of about 1-16th in. or so, 
and then stamped level. Stamped backgrounds are not usually 
to be recommended, but in this case it is n treat the 
ground with a carver's punch. The pattern being left quite 
plain and square ; this design is very easy, and could be satis- 

с югу made by a novice. 


For Leather Work.—A variety of uses could be made 
of this simple design. The tooling should be firmly done, 
and the ground closely punched to raise the design sufficiently. 
If a higher relief is desired, the pattern should be incised 
or cut to about 1-32nd in, and the ground then punched 
down. А rich effect could be easily obtained by tooling the 
pattern and laying it with gold leaf. 

A Lock Plate.—This is suitable for a door or a large 
chest. The work should be done in the same way as a pancl, 
the opening for the key being sawn out afterwards. 

Matchbox Cover.—The metal should be cut out large 
enough to take the whole of the pattern, and the tracing or 
chasing must be carefully done. А little form should be given 
to the clouds. When cutting out, great care should be taken 
to keep to the lines and finish up squarely. Afterwards, bend 
to the lines and run some solder up each joint. 


ART SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


The South Kensington Sketching Club.— At the 
Royal College of Art in November the vacation work of the 
students, іп competition for the many prizes offered by 
the Professors and friends, made an interesting display. It 
was not surprising to find that in modelling the exhibits were 
the most distinguished, and those relating to applied design 
among the least satisfactory. ‘ Mother and Babe” with the 
“ Guardian Angel," with huge wings, for a background, was 
the favourite embodiment of the idea of “Sleep,” but there 
were beautiful variations of the theme. Тһе awards were : 

SECTION А (Present Students). Club Prizes.—Lardscafe in 
Oil : 1st, Mr. Grant Murray ; 2nd, Mr.Wooller ; Hon. Men., Mr. 
С. Baker, Mr. Pope. Setof Sketches in Colours (Duke of Devon- 
shire's Special Prize) : Mr. Woolway. Club Prize: rst, Mr. 
А. R. Smith ; Hon. Men., Mr. Pettinger, Mr. Grant Murray ; 
2nd, Mr. McKinder ; 3rd, Miss Dunkley ; Hon. Men., Mr. Kidd, 
Mr.Morley, Miss Browning, Miss Jameson. Set of Sketches in 
Black and White : Ist, Mr. Osborne ; Hon. Men., Miss Faraday, 
Miss Ashworth, Miss Browning. Interior in Colour: Ist, Miss 
Brennand ; Hon. Men., Miss Simons, Мг. G. Baker, Mr. A. К. 
Smith. Modelling in Relief: ist, Miss Windley ; Hon. Men., 
Mr. T. Smith. Measured Drawings: 1st, Mr. Denham. 

SECTION C (Past Students). Club Prizes.—Figure Subject : 
“Life in the Fields,” 1st, Mr. Scott; Hon. Men., Mr. Lintott. 
Landscape in Oil: 15, Mr. Scott; Hon. Men., Mr. Hodgson 
Lobley. Set of Sketches im Colour: 1st, Мг. C. Alban Wallis. 

SPECIAL PRIZES.—Set of Sketches in Colour (Duke of Devon- 
shire's). Зее above. A Portrait (Marquis of Londonderry’s) : 
Ist, Miss Mackenzie ; Hon. Men., Mr. Sparkes ; Miss Jameson. 

£3 3s.—" Design founded on some form or scheme of colour 
in nature, and adapted to some decorative purpose ; for in- 
stance, woven or printed textiles, embroidery, wall-paper, 
colour print, or painted decoration." (WALTER CRANE, 
R.W.S.)—1st, Mr. Wooller ; Hon. Men., Mr. Brown. 

ЖІ.-“Фезірп for a pendant electrolier of six lights. Draw- 
ing to be quarter real dimensions, with sketches of parts full 
size.” (T. С. JACKSON, R.A.)—1st, Mr. Hobbis. 

£2 2s.— Sketch for book illustration in black and white, 
either figure or landscape." (GILBERT R. REDGRAVE, Esq.)— 
Ist, Mr. Spare ; Hon. Men., Mr. Kruger. 

£3 35. £2 2s.—" Panel for a library overmantel. Size, 8 ft. 
long by 6 ft. high ; to be executed in colour, any medium ; 
half full size. Subject, ‘ Literature?” (THE PRINCIPAL and 
Prof. MoIRA.)—Ist, Mr. Budd ; 2nd, Mr. Crane. 

{2 28. £1 1s.—" Pen and ink sketch of an architectural 
subject" (Prof. BERESFORD РитЕ, F.R.l.B.A, and C. DE 
GRUCHY, Esq.)—1st, Mr. Osborne; 2nd, Mr. Reed; Hon. 
Men., Mr. Smart, Miss Jacobs. 

£2 25.—" Piece of workmanship (designed and wrought by 
the same student) in one of the artistic crafts." (Prof. LETHABY.) 
—Bracketed Ist, Mr. Livens, Mr. Mitchell. 

£2 2s, ДІ 15--“ Modelling for the Gilbert.” ^ Subject, 
“Sleep.” (Prof. E. LANTÉRI and B. CLEMENS, Esq.)—1st, 
Miss Baker ; 2nd, Mr. V. НШ; Hon. Men., Miss Billing. 

ЖІ 1s.—" Any effect of nature.” (G. MORTON, Ева.)--15і, 
Mr. Grant Murray ; Hon. Men., Miss Jameson, Mr. Kay, Mr. 
F. M. Jones. 

£2 2s.—" Set of studies of figures in action” (G. Hay- 


WOOD, Esq.)—Ist, Miss Jameson; Hon. Меп., Мг. Morrow, 
Mr. Morley. 
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Г2 2s.—'' Modelled design for a casket, to be executed in 
‚ silver. Size about то in. long by 5 in. wide. For presentation 
toa poet." (J. A. GRANT, Esq.)—1st, Mr. Goulden; Hon. 
Men., Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Boyes. 

£2 2s.—' Sketch of ‘British Labourer." (E. CONSTABLE 
ALSTON, Esq.)—Ist, Miss Jameson; Hon. Men., Mr. Budd, 
Mr. Rigby. 

ГІ Is.—' Set of studies of some artistic craft.” (С. С. 
BUNNEY, Esq.)—1st, Mr. Hobbis ; Hon. Men., Mr. Morley. 

ЖІ 15.—“ Handbag embroidered or woven, designed and 
worked by the same student." (Mrs. CHRISTIE )-Хо award. 

£2 28.--“ Decorative or imaginative landscape studied from 
nature." (CHRISTOPHER W. WHALL, Esq.).—ist, Mr. Kruger ; 
Hon. Men., Mr. F. M. Jones, Mr. Watts, Mr. Smart, Mr. Crane. 

ЖІ 15.— Set of studies of figures engaged in agricultural 
or industrial pursuits.” (Т. ARMSTRONG, Esq., C.B.)—1st, Mr. 


Morley. 

£2 2s.—" Modelling in round or relief ; any subject may be 
chosen." (A. Drury, Esq., A.R.A.)—1st, Miss Baker ; Hon. 
Men., Mr. Parr. 

ЖІ rs,—" Study of architecture in combination with land- 
scape.” (C. D. FITZROY, Esq., H.M.I.)—1st, Мг. Woolway. 


THE GILBERT-GARRET COMPETITION.—The results of the 
Gilbert-Garret Competition for Sketching Clubs, for 1904, 
were exhibited at the Royal College of Art in November. The 
competition was founded thirty-four years ago at St. Martin's 
School of Art, when Mr. John Parker was headmaster, and is 
named after its first president, the late Sir John Gilbert. Тһе 
following clubs competed : The Birkbeck, Calderon Animal 
School, Camden, City and Guilds, Clapton, Gilbert-Garret, 
Grosvenor, Hackney, Heatherley, Hornsey, Jopling, Lambeth, 
,Polytechnic, Royal Academy Students, Slade School, St. John's 
Wood, South Kensington, Toynbee Hall, Westminster, and 
Wimbledon Art College. Тһе subjects selected were for paint- 
ing or drawing: “Life in the Fields" (Figure); “ Sunshine 
and Shadow ” (Landscape) ; “ ZEsop's Fables” (Animals) ; for 
Design, “А Procession” ; for Sculpture, * Sleep." Members 
of competing clubs were invited to send in designs (in black 
and white, and not to exceed 18 by 24 in.) for an Award of 
Honour Certificate—the selected design, signed by the judges, 
to be given to the club to which the award would fall. Тһе 
prizes were awarded by Mr. J. Seymour Lucas, R.A., who, in 
the course of his interesting and instructive remarks to the 
students, told them that his painting, * Drake Playing Bowls 
at Plymouth when the Armada was in Sight," was first con- 
ceived and executed at a Gilbert-Garret competition. Mr. E. 
Cooke, the honorary secretary of the club, in introducing 
him, spoke of the relative claims of Truth and Beauty as a 
factor in a picture, with the conclusion that no picture was 
complete which was wanting in either. 

The awards were made as follows :—Figure subject, “ Life 
inthe Fields," first prize, Miss Lilian Pocock (Polytechnic) ; 
second prize, Mr. Blacklock (South Kensington); third prize 
divided between Mr. E. Blampied (Lambeth) and Mr. John 
Dunning (Gilbert-Garret) ; landscape subject, “ Sunshine and 
Shadow,” first prize, Mrs. Norman (Grosvenor) ; second prize, 
Мг. С. Alban Wallis (South Kensington); third prize divided 
between Miss Lucy Millett (Lambeth), Miss J. Watkin 
(Grosvenor), and Mrs. Carpmel (Westminster) ; design subject, 
“A Procession,” first prize, Mr. Eric Bradbury (Lambeth) ; 
second prize, Mr. Lintott (South Kensington) ; third prize, Mr. 
Peddar (Westminster) ; animal subject, “ ZEsop's Fables,” first 
prize, Miss Kate Beard (Lambeth); second prize, Miss G. 
Brodie (Westminster); and sculpture subject, “Sleep,” first 
prize, Miss Watkin (Polytechnic) ; second prize, Mr. L. Merri- 
field (City Guilds); third prize, Miss Dorothy Rope (South 
Kensington). The special prize for a design for the award: of 
merit was given to Mr. S. Horonzick (Limners). 

“Honourable mentions were as follows :—Lambeth Sketch 
Club—Mrs. White, the Misses Lucy Renouf, Lucy Millett, 
Ethel Hargrove, Marion Dawson, Dora Whittingham. 
Grosvenor Sketching Club—The Misses C. E. Godwin, 
Rankin, Ashby, Esplin, Мауог, Wrightson. (This club con- 
sists wholly of women.) Birkbeck Sketch Club—Hanslip 
Fletcher, J. Etherington Bartholomew. City and Guilds Club 
—Michael J. Morahan, А. R. Taylor, R. H. Smith (2). Тһе 
Polytechnic Sketching Club received six honourable mentions 


in addition to the first prize in Sculpture and the first for 
Figure Painting, as stated above, but the names have not been 
sent us. 


Japanese School Children’s Work, comprising flower, 
fruit, and nature studies in colour, and books of object 
drawing with the brush, forming part of the interesting 
collection of Graham Wallas, Esq., L.C.C., was shown on 
October 28 at the L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
Regent Street. The average age appeared to be from about 
10 to 12, and for such young children the work was very 
remarkable, showing rare power of observation and great 
technical skill. Some of the renderings of radishes and of 
butterflies were especially charming. In all of the work 
shown one could but admire the accurate drawing and 
skilful management of colour. It would be difficult to find 
the equal of such nature studies in our own schools. 

ç B. 


SOME EMBROIDERIES FROM GERMANY. 


Ir the work by Frau Robert Hosel, lately exhibited by the 
* Society of Artists" in Bond-street, represents the present 
condition of art needlework in the Fatherland, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves in this country that our embroidery, at 
least, is not “ made in Germany." Or rather, let us say, 
not designed “іп Germany" ; for, as regards mere execution, 
we may say at once that it is very good. More beautiful 
stitchery, indeed, it would be difficult to find. The designs, 
too, are inoffensive so long as the lady confines herself to old- 
fashioned conventional ornament, and occasionally some, due 
to Japanese influence, are quite charming. What a pity, then, 
that we should be asked to accept as “pictures” such 
suggestions of mental aberration as form the staple of the 
exhibition, and are quite seriously described in the catalogue 
as works of art. “Colour Dreams in Embroidery" Frau 
Hósel calls them, but such dreams can proceed only from a 
disordered digestion. “Тһе artist,” we are told, “ works 
without designs, embroidering her pictures on the material . 
direct." We can well believe it; but while the explanation 
goes far to account for them, it cannot excuse them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These columns are free to ай. It is only required that (т) 
questions dealing with different topics be written on separate 
sheets of paper with the writer's name and address on the back 
of each, and that (2) stamps accompany all pictures, drawings, 
prints, Өс, to be returned. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the EDITOR OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 37 & 38, 


Strand, London. 


F. T.—Thank you for your kind offer, but the panel would 
be of no use to the magazine. 

Accepted :—“Sea-gull” ; * Subscriber " (Taunton) ; “Art 
Master," Birmingham ; S. B. 

Unavailable :—“ Student,” “Black and White," J. F.. 
* Country Parson,” T. J. P., “ Alma." 

How to Clean Old Prints. 

Ex-LiBRIs.—(1) Presuming that the injuries to your book- 
plates are due to age and damp, you should proceed as 
follows :—Place upon а flat surface a sheet of white paper 
somewhat larger than the print to be cleaned. Carefully 
dampen the print on both sides with a soít sponge, and then 
saturate it with a mixture of chloride of lime and oxalic acid 
dissolved, in about equal proportions, in a pint of cold water. 
You сап tell when the mixture is right, by its turning magenta 
colour. Continue to apply it until every stain or spot has 
disappeared, and then with a clean sponge wash the print 
freely with cold water. (2) Follow the same directions for 
the “old engravings.” If you are not handy in such matters, 
however, we advise you to leave the renovation to professional 
hands. You might write to E. Parsons & Sons, 45, Brompton. 
Road, S.W., for an estimate. uvm ye 


Тһе National Art Competition. 


HOW IT IS REGARDED BY REPRESENTATIVE 
ART MASTERS THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 


Editor in regard to the present system of 

the National Competition, in general, and of 

the late awards, in particular, that he has 
thought it desirable to invite, through the medium 
of the magazine, a full expression of expert views 
onthe subject. With this view he sent a circular 
note of inquiry to a hundred art masters throughout 
the country, and a few others, in the following 
terms : 

(a) Do you consider that the present system of the National 
Competition is the most representative that could be devised 
of the work of the Art Schools of the Kingdom ? 

(b) И not, how would you modify it in order to make it so? 

It will be seen that the responses to the above 
have been numerous and suggestive, and the Editor 
thinks he need offer no apology for surrendering, 
this month, the page usually devoted to his “ Note 
Book," so as to afford room for as many of them as 
possible. 


S many complaints have lately reached the 


Too Much Help from the Master. 
To the Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 

(a) In many cases the National Competition awards are 
gained solely by the fact of the master having been constantly 
at the student's shoulder, and thus the National Competition 
is more representative of the work of a school than the true 
capabilities of a student. 

(b) No student shall submit a work for National Competi- 
tion unless һе has previously gained a first-class in that 
subject—that is to say, that each work submitted Гог the 
National Competition shall bear a certificate by the teacher 
to the effect that the student has been assisted in its produc- 
tion solely by criticism, and has gained a first-class in its 
stage.—WiLLIAM H. BOND, Municipal School of Art, Brighton. 


Тпе Large Schools Have the Advantage. 
To the Editor of ARTs & CRAFTS. . 

I consider that the present system of the National Competi- 
tion, whilst producing each year much excellent work, is not as 
representative of the work done in the art schools of the 
Kingdom as might be expected. Under the present system, 
and owing to the decrease year by year in the number of 
the awards, the tendency is to give the schools in our large 
industrial cities and towns a great advantage over the less 
favoured small schools. I understand the chief aim of 
the National Competition to be that of fostering the study and 
practice of art in every part of the Kingdom, and to encourage, 
by offering awards, students to develop any artistic ability 
they may possess. I think some system might be devised 
which would offer more encouragement to those schools where 
practically all the advanced work is done under the supervision 
of one art master, who, under the present exclusive system, 
жап only envy the large school where each branch of art, such 
as life, design, painting, &c., has its specialist —BooTLe. 


From a Scot’s Point of View. 
To the Editor of Arts 8: CRAFTS. 

“И the National Art Competition were really national as 
well as so in name, how much more significant the annual 
exhibition might be of our progress in art instruction,” says 
our Editor in a recent issue of ARTS AND CRAFTS, and he 
then deplores the isolation of the work of the students of the 
Royal College of Art at its Midsummer Exhibition. 

Now it seems that the situation is worse than this when 
we find that there are no Scotch art schools competing ; 


that is, the competition is confined practically to the English 
(and Welsh) and a few Irish art schools. 

The withdrawal of the Scotch art schools seems to have 
begun after the Scotch Education Department took the 
responsibility of the science. and art instruction of that 
country, the old Science and Art Department being incor- 
porated, I suppose, with the Board of Education,which seems 
to be the Department for the remainder of the kingdom. 

All this suggests a number of questions. Assuming that 
there is a sum of money put aside yearly for the National 


Competition of Science and Art Work, has the whole of it - 


been retained and used by the Board of Education? Would 
it not be a better arrangement than at present to have a 
National Competition Committee or body elected to superin- 
tend the National Competition alone? At present we can 
only get information regarding the competition by procuring 
a copy of the directory or syllabus issued by the Board of 
Education. 

The Scotch Art Schools are working under a different 
régime and homological system of work from what they did 
formerly, but the studies or works done can’t be changed so 
much that none can be sent into competition. The studies 
ought to be of greater value than ever. This fact concerning 
the Scotch Art School strikes one forcibly when lists can be 
got to show that a few years back Glasgow Art School had 
taken top place for the kingdom, and Aberdeen School well 
up in the list—to mention two leading schools as examples. 
The competition is, or was, for the art schools of the Empire, 
т the names oí some colonial schools used to appear іп the 
ists. 

The statistics of the results of the present National Com- 
petition are of no use for showing how the work of the art 
schools compare with each other. It seems, then, that the 
work of a large proportion of the art schools of the kingdom, 
which it will be granted would likely take a leading place in 
a National Competition, is prevented from being there. The 
statement has been made that students would spend time on 
works for the sole purpose of gaining awards, which time 
would be of greater educational value if spent in other 
directions of study. Ifthisis the evil of the National Com- 
petition, then it's the place of the art teachers to fight it. 
Has Scotland cut away from it while the remainder of the 
Kingdom is still under its influence ? 

Why should there be a national institution supported by 
public money if about one-half of the nation is not to be 
allowed or tabooed from having any benefit from it ? 


АП this suggests that there should be a remodelled 
National Competition.—J. B. 


The Professional Should be Barred. 
To ihe Editor of Arts & CRAFTS. 

The works of the assistant tcachcrs in schools of art, also of 
professional designers and draughtsmen employed in offices of 
their own, and are in receipt of yearly incomes of over a certain 
amount, should wot compete with the work of bond fide 
students, although, perhaps, admitted and eligible for Honorary 
awards, The most gifted and educated students should be 
given opportunities of carrying out important decorative work 
or commissions, free, for рибИс halls, and use, &c., under 
favourable conditions, and remunerated for their work. The 
designs for same to be selected in competition—Ww. HAR- 
BUTT, A.R.C.A (Lond.), Bath. 


More Encouragement Needed for the Serious 
Amateur. 
To the Edilor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 

Most of the awards are taken by professionals working at 
the large centres. More encouragement should be given to 
amateurs who are not at present time earning a living as 
designers or professional artists, but are preparing to become 
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Arts апа Craíts. 


such. Тһів would give a stimulus to the smaller schools 
throughout the country.—Yours &c., A.R.C.A., Bridgwater. 


Superior Opportunities of the ** The Unofficial 
Schools.” 
To ше Editor of Arts & CRAFTS. 

(a) Yes, so far as the Government art schools are con- 
cerned. Тһе numerous (and excellent) unofficial schools have 
different aims to ours, and the time and opportunities of 
their students are vastly greater than the majority of Govern- 
ment art students enjoy.—H. Влүхтох, School of Art, 
Hereford. 


No Change Desired. 
To the Editor of Awrs & CRAFTS. 
I should be very sorry to see the present system tampered 
with, unless some other distinctly superior is formulated.— 
К. CLOUGH, School of Art, Margate. 


More Prizes Needed for First-Class Work. 
To the Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 

I consider that the present system of the National Com- 
petition is the most representative, but feel that many 
modifications are needed in its administration. More prizes 
might with advantage be given to such works of ability as 
are less highly and painfully finished.—]. KNIGHT, School of 
Art, Bury. 


The ‘‘ Unscrupulous and Grant-Coveting Master.” 
To the Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 

The principles of competition are entirely opposed to a 
sound basis of instruction. In isolating the head school (the 
Royal College of Art) from the body, the authorities openly 
acknowledge the system to be a false one. 

That the National Competition has been the means of pro- 
ducing much excellent work cannot be denied ; but to what 
extent is the student—in many cases—responsible for its 
excellence ; how much the wiser is he after pondering over a 
design, perhaps, for the better part of a year, with the hope 
of obtaining an award? -Не is often а mere automaton іп 
the hands of an unscrupulous and grant-coveting master. Not 
that the masters are entirely to blame in this—they must live, 
and, to keep their positions, they must gain enough grant to 
gratify their committees. 

The grants ought to be given entirely upon the efficiency 
of the teaching, and of the practicability and up-to-date 
equipment of the school.—W. Н. В. 


Not Representative of Students’ Work. 
To the Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 

No. If my opinion is worth anything, the National Com- 
petition is representative not of growing ир, qualifying, 
students, but of grown up, or the work of men above the 
student age.—G. SPAWTON CATTON, Leicester. 


Views of a Staffordshire Art Master. 
To the Edilor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 

(а) Emphatically NO. (0) By doing away with “biased” 
examiners. By separating Provincial from London Schools 
in N.C. By doing away with regulations as to sizes and 
numbers of work which may be submitted. By taking into 
consideration the difficulty of obtaining good life models in 
certain districts. 


In addition to filling in the post card you sent me, I write 
further to you, as I feel that while you are on the right track 
in getting opinions as to the N.C., yet a post-card offers too 
little space even to give a slight ideaas tothe reforms needed. 

Provincial Students’ Works.—All provincial students must of 
а necessity be working under a disadvantage compared with 
Metropolitan students. Take шу districtas an example. Най 
a million people, and not a good museum, and practically no 
reference Art Library. Yet each place is doing its best to 
supply these wants. Again,inthe London schools art students 
are surrounded by, or should be easily able to 
art examples and books that exist. The Art 
large school is also a great factor in the prog 
and in a school of this size it is unfair to co 


get at, the best 
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with that done іп London. If we doas well as the London 
schools, it is so much the more to our credit, 

Bias оп Ше part of Examiners.—This is only too manifest іп 
the case of many of the N.C. awards. You get ап“ Impres- 
sionist " judge in still Ше, а“ New Art" man in design, to the 
exclusion of all work which does not just fit in with their 
ideas of what is the thing. Хо award should be made which 
will narrow a student's ideas. One sees a design for a damask 
receive an award, time after time, containing grotesque 
animals, and the bias is quite noticeable. АП historic ornament 
or any style not favoured by the examiners is therefore excluded. 

Life Models.—The difficulty of obtaining good models is 
extreme in any place other than large centres or schools, such 
as London, Birmingham, or Manchester. This is evidently 
not taken into consideration in judging drawings for the 
national competition. i 

Regulations as to Sizes—These restrict possibilities of work 
too much. The size ought to be left to the student, as imperial 
drawings are certainly too small for some subjects. 

Limit to Number of Works in some Subjects—This limit is 
much too severe, as it tends to make a student undertake 
irrelevant work, and encourages the dropping of one subject 
before sufficient knowledge is gained. 

Number of Awards— The number of awards should be 
governed by the number and quality of work sent in. During 
the last several years the number oí medals has not increased 
in anything like the proportions іп which the schools апа 
students have. 

Certificate Works.—While these are eligible for N.C. it is 
most inconsistent to mark a drawing Х.С. and throw out Ше 
same drawing for certificate. This has been done in many 
cases in my school. The Department are manifestly unfair 
in rejecting a certificate work without comment as to its 


. errors. Neither master nor student is a bit the wiser as to 


what is needed or where the mistake lies. One drawing is 
seemingly rejected for its merit and another accepted for its 
errors. These remarks are agreed with by all the art masters 
with whom I am acquainted, and, after nearly twenty-five years, 
teaching here and in Birmingham, I have arrived at thesc 
conclusions. STAFFs. 
‘¢ London Schools Might до Without it.” 

To the Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 

I think that the competition, with all its faults, is still a very 
useful institution. London schools might do without it, but 
provincial schools, I think, would be liable to deteriorate from 
the artistic ideal unless we have some means of comparing 
our work with the best student work in the country. i 

Some people think that the Royal College of Art student 
work should be included. I think otherwise. Their students 
should be mostly past that stage; and, besides, they have 
the South Kensington Museum as a means of keeping up their 
standard. 

I think the examiners might with advantage insist that the 
works should in all cases be practical. As a rule, the works 
are practical ; but I think that high awards.are sometimes 
given to work that is very beautiful, but hardly suitable to the 
material named. If it were possible, the examiners might 
insist that the work should be of a character that would 
useful in the district where the work comes from. Prizes 
have a tendency to go to certain subjects, which become 
fashionable, and thereby tempt schools to do work that is of 
no use to the district. Now that we are working under | 


Muncipalities, our masters are ing us to do the 
that will be most ne to the locality. 
- STEPHENSON, A.R.C.A. (Lond. 
Head Master (Art Department) Bradford Manicipal 


The Judges not 


Arts and Crafts. 


designs are intended. I think that the industrial art manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom would profit by such an 
arrangement.—F. NEAVES BREAREY, Art Master, Nottingham. 


“ Purely Pictorial Men” as Judges. 
To ihe Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 

(a) Yes. The present system allows us great freedom, and 
freedom is what we want. : 

(0) Тһе selection oí the judges іп some special subjects is 
unfortunate. Іп some cases purely pictorial men аге set to 
judge ornamental work. Тһе samples of work done at the 
personal examinations are not chosen with sufficient care, 
and are often, on this account, misleading.—C. F. DAWSON, 
Head Master, Accrington Municipal School of Art. 


A More Representative Exhibition Called For. 
To the Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 

The Exhibition of the National Competition should be 
more largely representative— 

а) By including in it all the premiated works, and also a 
number of those not successful but which have been selected 
for the National Competition by the preliminary examiners. 

Gi) Also works in sections which are now entirely or practi- 
cally excluded from the Exhibition, such as drawings of 
plants, &c., from nature, light and shade studies from casts of 
ornaments or natural forms, &c. 

(1) At present the Exhibition can scarcely be called a 
National Competition Exhibition, but an exhibition of most 
of the premiated works in this National Competition. If the 
scope of the Exhibition is extended as here suggested, its 
value educationally will be largely increased to both masters 
and students. 

(2) Drawings from plants, &c., and light and shade studies 
from casts of ornaments and plants are in many schools the 
most advanced work to which the large majority of the 
students attain, especially in provincial schools. More 
advanced students drift to London, with its opportunities for 
remunerative work, for study, and the holding of various 
scholarships, &c., in the Royal College of Art. Much of the 
work in these sections is admirable, but the schools having 
a low standard are unaware of the high standard in other 
schools, and the exclusion of these works from the Exhibi- 
tion is also a temptation to neglect these important and 
difficult subjects and to attempt (ill-prepared) more advanced 
work which does enter into the National Competition. 

In the earliest National Competition Exhibitions these stages 
and the much-abused elementary designs were largely repre- 
sented. Now they are absent, except a few works done for 
certificates in elementary design; yet the corresponding stage 
in modelling to light and shade from the cast (modelling from 
drawings and photographs) is well represented, and even a 
lower stage (modelling from cast) which corresponds to light 
and shade from copy. 

A different arrangement of the exhibition might be tried, 
with possibly good results, hanging together all the gold medal 
works, and the same with silver, bronze, and National book 
prizes. There are many judges for the various sections, 
including many of our best artists, and complaints have 
been made of the inequality of standard for the gold medals 
in the various sections. I have not considered the awards 
from this point of view, so cannot say what is the degree of 
this inequality, but such an arrangement might possibly 
reduce it in succeeding years, and it would at least give a 
new interest to the exhibition. The main suggestions which 
I venture to make are that there be a more representative 
exhibition of those sections now included in the National Com- 
petition, and the inclusion of other sections not represented. 

AN INTERESTED READER. 


Many Local Committees ‘‘ Very Uneducated.” 
To the Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 
(а) No. In fact, I consider it altogether misleading, and in 


instances doing greatharm. Frequently a very inferior 
кс А: receives а high award, and a нь student gets 


nothing. This tends to discourage the good student and 
inflate the poor one. А school often receives a large number 


| апа the next year, when the work is 
equally good, it gets next to nothing. The committees, who, 
in many instances, are, so far as art is concerned, very un- 


educated, cannot be expected to understand that it is the 
whim of an official or examiner, and visits the discredit on the 
teachers. The examiners in many instances award to works 
which are utterly unpractical, and would be absurd if pro- 
duced, whilst they ignore many designs which show good 
reserved art feeling and high-class technique. 

(0) The remedy :—I. The examiners should include art 
masters in practice and technical experts, who can themselves 
produce the work under trade conditions. II. Every work 
good ог bad sent up by the schools should be exhibited, so 
that those interested may see what is * awarded," and what is 
not ; and until this is done the National Competition will never 
be satisfactory. It is no use for the Board to say this sugges- 
tion is impracticable, because it can easily be done if the 
number of works sent up is limited. ыы: 


For Bona-fide Students. 
To the Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 
The only modification that occurs to me is that the works 


of boná-fide students should be distinguished from those of 
professionals. IPSWICH. 


The В.С.А. Should Compete. 
To the Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 

On the whole, it is difficult to see how a better system 
could be devised, but certainly the Royal College of Art 
should compete with the other schools for honorary awards, 
as formerly. COLCHESTER. 


A Committee of Inquiry Suggested. 
To the Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 

(a) No, because a large proportion of the works receiving 
awards are not bona fide “е work of students." (b) r. The 
abuses are so many and the difficulty of removing them so 
great, that I think a joint Committee of Inquiry should be 
appointed to consider the matter and report tothe Board. The 
Committee to be composed of representatives appointed by 
the Board and an equal number nominated by the council of 
the Art Masters’ Society. 2. More awards should be given. 
3. Designs unfit for commercial reproduction should be 
excluded. BOURNEMOUTH. 


Each of the Principal Industries should have an 
Opportunity of obtaining the Highest Awards. 
To the Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 
The system could probably be modified with advantage by 
a) all the Medals and Prizes being awarded which are offered: 
(b) that each of the principal industries should have ап 


opportunity of obtaining the highest awards. The list of 
industries to be tabulated. SUBSCRIBER. 


“It does not Touch the Majority." 
To the Editor оў“ ARTS 8: CRAFTS.” 

(t) Ido not. It does not touch the majority of students, but 
only the few in day classes, and those who are already 
experienced craftsmen or designers. 

6) I should limit to less than a quarter the medals awarded, 
dividing the awards into sections: for design, certificate work 
for art teachers, modelling, and drawing and painting. 
should think that something in the style of the old “зга 
grade" prizes would be of value to the average student. In 


' fact, something to reward those who do excellent work of a 


more elementary character, that being the only class of work 


oo allows, or their trade requires.—B. E , Jr., A.R.C.A. 


OUR EARLIEST STATE SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

THE death of Mr. Le Jeune, A.R.A., recalls the beginning 
of our State Schools of Design, for he was one of the staff of 
the first of them. The Government School of Design іп 
Ornamental Art, it was called. It was opened in June, 1837, 
under a Council appointed by the Board of Trade, which 
included among its members A. W. Calcott, R.A,, Sir Francis 
Chantrey, Е.А., and C. L. Eastlake, К.А. Тһе first director 
was J. B. Papworth, whose staff included : Lambalette, head 
master; Spratt, assistant-master ; James Leigh, modeller ; 
Papworth, jun., secretary and librarian. Le Jeune was ap- 
pointed (in 1841) “ Master of the morning classes for drawing 
and painting," and Alfred Stevens was one of his colleagues. 
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First Practical Steps in Enamelling 
on Metal. 


A DEMONSTRATION IN CLOISONNE BY ALBERT E. BONNER. 


Illustrated by Special Photographs. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


your magazine, as you are good enough to 

suggest," said Mr. Bonner to our representa- 

tive, who had called on him at his Studios, 
18, Holland-street, Kensington. ‘ But, necessarily,” 
he continued, “1 shall have to repeat some things 
said by Mr. Alexander Fisher in his articles in 
Arts & CRAFTS. While, of course, I shall avoid 
doing this as much as possible, I would strongly 
advise a careful re-reading of Mr. Fisher's articles, 
in conjunction with my own remarks, to anyone 
who may contemplate a first essay in this rather 
difficult art without personal instruction. 

“Неге is a simple slide-for the neck, in blue and 
green enamels upon silver, which I have just 
executed. Perhaps we can do no better than re- 
produce it as the principal subject of our demon- 
stration. “his dragon-fly ornament. is another 
simple object suitable for a beginner, and we can 
proceed with the two at the same time. The 
scheme of colour-- blues and greens—is the same 
in both cases. It is one very suitable for amateur 
work. It might be followed by a scheme of 
purples and yellows. 

“I think,” said Mr. Bonner, reflectively, “ I will 
mount this duplicate dragon-fly upon a horn pin, 
as an ornament for the hair. Of course, I shall 
have to omit the legs, as they might scratch the 
wearer ; anyway, they would not be seen with the 
ріп in position in the hair. I think ГИ use a swivel 
pin, so that the dragon-fly may be worn either in 
the position in your photograph or horizontally, 
as if swooping down. But, pardon me, І am 
digressing. This has nothing to do with our 
demonstration." 

Our photographs on pages бо and 61 show, com- 
plete, both the dragon-fly and the slide, as well as 
their appearance in the intermediary stages of their 
reproduction. Side by side with the latter are 
presented the corresponding views of the back of 
each article. 

“ Let me first say a few words about the enamels 
themselves. Ав you know," said Mr. Bonner, 
"they are made by fusing various oxides with the 
transparent, colourless glass known as flux, which is 
the base of them all Flux has the quality of 
adhering to gold, silver or copper—the metals 
employed for jeweller's enamelling—and remaining 
transparent. Of course iron, too, may be enamelled, 
and we see it so treated in the lining of our 


1 SHALL Бе glad to give а demonstration for 


kitchen utensils. Although this enamelling is 
naturally very coarse, in principle it is the same as 
the enamelling on the more precious metals. 

“Неге you see the crude form in which the 
enamels come to the hand of the craftsman," Mr. 
Bonner continued, opening some of the drawers of 
the little cabinet of which we get a glimpse in the 
photograph on page 59, and exposing to view 
variously coloured chunks of a more or less dark- 
hued and opaque looking material resembling coarse 
glass. Р 

Роіпіпр to а little heap of fragments he ге- 
marked : “ These are all reds—the most difficult 


colours to manipulate, because the results of Ше. 


firing of them are so uncertain. These two, which 
look like discoloured. glass, are ruby red—light 
and medium. This, which might pass for a bit of 
glue, is ruby of a darker shade, and this claret- 
coloured one is deep ruby." 

He put them back in the drawer and brought out 
three yellowish crystals. “These are all gold 
colours—that is, derived from the oxides of gold," 
he said. “This amber comes out coral, this garnet 


fires rose red, and this yellowish-white comes out 


pale mauve. Тһе reds, violets and yellows аге the 
most costly of the enamels. . . . No, they are not 
especially dear, except a few of particular quality 
used for very fine work. Тһе cost of enamels for 
ordinary use ranges from 64. to 15. 64. per oz. 
Blues and greens are about only 4d. per oz. Just 
as the oxides of gold give ruby and its variations, 
so manganese gives purple, antimony gives yellow, 
iron gives brown and orange, copper gives green 
and turquoise blue, and from the oxide of cobalt 
we get ultramarine blue. 

“These crystals are ground down in water, with 
a pestle, to the degree of granulation of fine 
sand. It is not well to grind them finer than this 
—they lose in colour by it—unless you want to 
use them for painting in the Limoges style, in which 
case you cannot grind them too fine. The powder 
is, next, washed in fresh water until all trace of 
milkyness has disappeared; and, finally, mixed 
with water, it may be used like ordinary water- 
colours. To reduce the strength of апу colour, 
flux is added. 

* [ will ask this young lady to be good enough 
to grind a little green and blue for our lesson, and 
while she is doing so, we may prepare the cloisons 
for our butterfly design." 
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Тһе design was already traced and scratched on 
the silver, and now Mr. Bonner, having snipped 
from a coil of silver strip what he gauged as neces- 
sary for the purpose, proceeded, with tweezers and 
plyers, to lay it over the outline of the design, as 
shown in the photograph. He next soldered the 


A DEMONSTRATION IN ENAMELLING. 


Laying the Metal Strip over the outline of the design. 


strips to the metal base by means of blow-pipe and 
flame in the manner shown on page 59, the solder 
(composed of four parts of silver and one of brass) 
having been first mixed with a little borax, to make 
it flow the more easily, and then applied along the 
edges of the cloisons, which were then quickly 
pressed to the surface of the plate and so fixed 
ime... £ 

The pupil by this time had ground the small 
quantities of the colours required, and had pre- 
pared them with a little water іп the .china saucers 
shown in the right hand photograph on this page. 

“1 must scrape off these little fragments of 
solder," said Mr. Bonner. “If left on, they would 
be likely to crack the enamel when it is fired,” and 
he suited the action to the word. Looking criti- 
cally at the cloisons of the neck-piece, he remarked 
that “rocking” the scorper into some of the bands 
—thus raising a sort of burr—would be effective, 
for it would show through the enamel and give it 
more variety. А few deft movements of the tool in 
the manner indicated soon produced the desired 
effect. "It is necessary to use.this device with 
moderation," he said ; “ amateurs аге apt to abuse 
it, and so givea mechanical, engine-turned effect to 
their work.” . 

Before proceeding to fill in the design with colour, 
he mixed some turquoise blue enamel with a little 

tragacanth, and painted the back of the slide 

with it. "I use the gum to make the enamel 
adhere ; otherwise, the enamel, being underneath, 
would fall off in the firing. . . . No; gum is по! 
used with the enamel on the right side of the 
work: it would detract from the Башалеу of the 
colour." 


He now filled in the design with enamel, using 
the point of a pen-knife for the purpose. This, һе 
said, he generally found more convenient than a 
brush, as it reaches at once the extreme corners. 
He put a little of the enamel into the oval well in 
the centre of the slide, remarking : “І do this, 
because I am going to use a moonstone, and the 
enamel showing through it will give it a greater 
depth of colour. Otherwise I would fill up the 
well with plaster." i 

By this time the fire in the little studio furnace 
had been brought to the required heat, and the 
crucial test of Mr. Bonner’s work was at hand. 
But the limits of our space have been reached, and 
the subject of firing enamels is of far too much 
importance to be summarily dismissed at the tag 
end of this notice. 

(To be concluded.) 


A DEMONSTRATION IN ENAMELLING. 
3 Grinding the Colours. 


IN the firing of china the heat should be allowed 
to permeate the kiln very gradually, for it always. 
produces more or less moisture, drawn from the 
ware, and if this be allowed to dry or evaporate 
naturally and slowly, the firing, other things being 
equal, will be satisfactory and the ware will be 
properly glazed. If, on the contrary, the heat is 
turned on full too suddenly or too soon, this 
moisture, instead of drying and disappearing, will 
settle back or sink into the glaze and destroy it or 
prevent it reappearing. 
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HERE are two methods of preparing gold 
for mineral painting. In both the metal is 


GOLD FOR MINERAL PAINTING. 
dissolved in aqua-regia and precipitated 


from the solution in the form of a brown 


powder. In one the gold is precipitated by the use 
of copperas, and in the other by mercury. The 
latter method is the less costly, as the deposit of 
gold in the form of powder is of greater volume, 
but the gilding produced by it is not so heavy or so 


durable. The metal can be procured of the 
necessary degree of purity in the form of coin. 
Take a sovereign (or half a sovereign, if only half 
the quantity is desired), placeit at the bottom of a 
graduated glass, and pour about an ounce and a 
half of aqua-regia upon it. Aqua-regia is a com- 
pound of equal volumes of chlorohydric and nitric 
acids, which may be procured from a chemist. Let 
it stand until the next day, when, if the metal is 
not entirely dissolved, the process can be facilitated 
by pouring the solution of gold which has been 
formed into another vessel, and adding a little fresh 
aqua-regia to that which remains. “he solution of 
the gold in aqua-regia forms a chloride of gold. 
When the coin is entirely dissolved there will be a 
small residuum of white powder in the bottom of the 
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glass. This is chloride of silver from the alloy in 
Ше gold. The solution of gold must be carefully 
poured off into another vessel to get rid of this 
deposit of silver. It must now be diluted with 
water, and to effect this it can be separated into 
four parts, each of which is poured into a glass 
vessel which will hold about a pint. То each part 
add about half a pint of water, and then add 
protosulphate of iron (copperas) previously dissolved 
in warm water, until a precipitate is formed. Рге- 
cipitation will begin immediately upon the addition 


A DEMONSTRATION 
IN ENAMELLING 


MR. BONNER 
SOLDERING THE 
METAL STRIPS 
TO THE PLATE 


of the copperas, clouding the liquid, and the gold, 
in the form of a rather light powder, will begin to 
fall to the bottom of the vessel. Let it stand six 
hours, or until it has entirely settled, and then pour 
off the clear liquid from the precipitate. It would 
be better to save the liquid thus poured off and 
treat it again with copperas, as the gold held in 
solution may not all have been precipitated, and 
you may, by this means, obtain а greater quantity 
of the powder. Fill the vessels containing the 
precipitate of gold with clear water, let it stand 
until it settles, and then pour off the water and 
replace it by fresh, repeating the process two or 
three times. This is to wash the precipitate. 
Finally, pour some chlorohydric acid upon it to 
eliminate the oxide of iron, which may be present 
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from the decomposition by the water of an excess will be found to be already very fine) may be 

of copperas, and then wash it in boiling water. facilitated by passing the powder through a piece 
- When it has settled, pour off the water andtransfer of thin silk or muslin. 

the still moist precipitate to a shallow vessel—a The flux is formed of nitrate of bismuth, twelve 

plate that will bear heat will do—and, placing it parts to one part of pulverised borax. The nitrate 

over orin front of a moderate fire, dry it. We of bismuth is formed from the precipitation by 

have now the gold precipitate in the form of a water of a solution of bismuth in nitric 


acid, 


A DEMONSTRATION IN ENAMELLING. BY ALBERT E. BONNER. 


d Ж. Neck Wear, in Blue and Green Enamels, with Moonstone centre. Photographed 
ogressive Stages of Production, The Figures оп the left hand show, respectively, 
the appearance of the Back of the Object, 


powder, which must : 

еліне гы v^ ipon Шеше of potash is sometimes used to produce 
to make it adhere to the glaze DERE s precipitate, but this method must not be 
IM С 1. The rubbing down adopted in this case, as the carbonate of potash 
Мел Ары. к as Ше powder will also precipitate the oxides of nickel апа 
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copper, апа the presence of the smallest quantity of 
copper will injure the effect of the gilding. Mix 
one part of the flux thus described with twelve 
parts of the gold powder. This flux is suited for 
firing upon hard porcelain. If the gold is intended 
for softer ware and for a lighter firing, borate of lead 
should be added. Тһе powder is nów ready for 


form of powder and to mix it with the oil only as 
it is used ; it will then flow better and be more 
brilliant. 


THE best size for gold leaf may be made by 
burning for a few seconds a saucerful of boiled 


^A DEMONSTRATION IN ENAMELLING. BY ALBERT E. BONNER. 


А Brooch in Blue and Green Enamels. Photographed in the Progressive Stages of Production. 
The Figures show, respectively, the appearance of the Front and Back of the Object. 


use, and may be rubbed down on the palette with 
a sufficient quantity of fat oil and spirits of turpen- 
tine to give it the proper consistency to be applied 
with the brush. Care must be taken, however, not 
to make it too thin, as it must be applied more 
thickly than the colours. Itis best to keep it in the 
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linseed-oil and adding a little fat oil and brown 
drying varnish. 


ALways clean your brushes thoroughly; it will 
not only preserve them, but it will keep your work 
fresh. 


Some Jewellery by Edith А. Dick. 


past few years, have taken up the art ofthe 
jeweller, and, incidentally, that of enamelling 
on metal, none have attained a higher rank 
than Mrs. Edith A. Dick. That this position has 
not been lightly won, no one will question who is 
familiar with her work, which she carries on with 
all the enthusiasm of the true artist and craftsman. 
Of course she is no novice, and, judging from the 
seriousness of her aims and the success with which 


А MONG the ladies in this country who; during the 


company. The blue stones which form the “ eyes” 
of the tail of the peacock are more purplish in 
hue than we care to see them, in conjunction 
with the blue enamel of the body of the bird ; 
but with the richly chased groundwork of 
bronze, the fine green enamel of the plumage, the 
golden feet, and the crest of rubies, the effect is 
truly gorgeous. The various difficulties involved 
in bringing to successful completion such as erious 
piece of work are such as might well tax the 


HORN COMB AND PINS. DESIGNED AND MADE BY EDITH A. DICK. 


she markets her not inconsiderable output, it 

be affectation to consider her as P C me 
amateur. She has long since passed the stage of 
producing pretty wire filigree trifles, which satisfies 
the ambition of most of her sisters in the craft, and 
does not hesitate to undertake such a difficult branch 
of the goldsmith’s art as the solid setting of faceted 
stones, and such ambitious metal work as is shown 
in our illustration on the opposite page. The 
exquisite workmanship of the object here repre- 
sented would alone be sufficient to justify the 
statement that, artistically speaking, the lady has 
—as the French would say—“ arrived) This 
cleverly designed hand mirror is eleven inches long. 
It has been several times on exhibition, and more 
than once has gained first honours in distinguished 


technical resources of a veteran craftsman, and 
one can but regard Mrs. Dick’s achievement with 
admiration and respect. | 

Нег examples of jewellery proper that we also 
illustrate call for some description. The richly 
enamelled pendants are charming specimens of a 
genre that just now has a great vogue. Unfortu- 
nately no representation in mere black and white 
can give an adequate idea of the delightful colour- 
ings of the originals. Тһе central piece is all of 
green enamel, excepting the stones, which are pink 
topazes. The pendant to the right of this is of blue- 
green enamel on silver, set with two big blister 
pearls. The one to the left is of green enamel on 
gold, set with opals. The graceful wing pendant 
is of green enamel with blister pearls, and the one 
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with a suggestion of old Florentine work is of 
green enamel set with pearls and garnets. | 
Carved combs of transparent horn, delicately 
stained, are а present Parisian fashion, of which 
Mrs. Dick has produced some beautiful examples, 
marked by her usual good taste, which, by the way, 
is a quality the possession of which cannot always 
be conceded to their Gallic prototypes. Even such 
a master as Lalique produces, in this genre, for the 
enhancement of a lady's coiffure, such fantasias of 
reptile and insect life as would make them impos- 
sible of adoption in this country. It may be 
remarked here that the subject of this notice—her- 
self a native of France—seems, by intuition, to have 
that nice appreciation of the taste of her sex in the 
matter of personal adornment that will always 
save her from extravagances into which an artist of 
the imagination of Monsieur Lalique may easily 
be betrayed. Тһе comb by Mrs. Dick, which we 
reproduce, shows a dragon-fly as the chief decora- 
tion ; but the insect, in its quiet tints of brown and 
green, is treated in a manner to which certainly no 
one can take exception. Of the two pins shown, 
the left hand one is stained brown, to resemble 
tortoiseshell ; the other, in its pale green tint, 
suggests sea-weed—pearls, it will be noticed, 
have been deftly introduced. It is claimed for the 
special kind of horn used for these and similar 
objects that it is not easily breakable, and that in 
that respect it is superior to tortoiseshell. It is 
agreeably translucent, and the staining does not 
impair that quality. M. M. 


HOW TO USE HYDROFLUORIC 
ACID. 


“Үр WISH to remove some painted blemishes 
that have been fired into a china plaque I 
have decorated," writes a correspondent 
“and I am told that this can only be done 

by means of hydrofluoric acid, which, I believe, 

is dangerous. Will you tell me, please, how to 
use the acid and what safeguards to employ." It 
is true that hydrofluoric acid is the only thing that 

will accomplish what you want; but it is such a 

powerful mordant that we are inclined to say, do 

not use it at all, but send your plaque to some 
professional decorator and get him to remove the 
blemishes for you. How dangerous it is you may 
judge from the fact that when the professional 
decorator has occasion to use it, he wears а mask as 

a protection from the fumes, while the acid itself is 

such a powerful corrosive that it has to be kept in 

a gutta-percha bottle. You can imagine the effect 

of a drop of it on Ше flesh. If, after this caution 

you still wish to experiment with the acid yourself, 
procure a small bottle of it from the chemist—an 
ounce will cost but afew pence—and proceed as 
follows :—Dip a small quill or wooden toothpick 
into the bottle, taking up just a single drop, which 
rub on the spot of gold or colour you wish to 
remove. As soon as the stain comes off, wipe the 
acid off with a sponge, using water very freely. 


ES 


Having duly warned you of. the danger of an 
inexperienced person employing such a powerful 
mordant, we may add that the professional decorator 
uses it without apprehension, as, indeed, after a 
while, you may also, especially if you are accustomed 
to work in a laboratory. 


IN THE PAINTING CLASS. 


FURTHER VALUABLE HINTS ]оттер DOWN ву 
ONE OF THE STUDENTS. 


O not let your work look as though you 

D had been afraid of the subject you chose. 

Control your work so that you know.when 

its finished. The “last touches” have 

been the ruination of many a good picture. When 

going through a gallery I often wish that I could 

have seen many of the pictures half an hour before 
the last strokes were placed. 

I can often admire the strength of a man's work 
when I cannot admire the production. То really 
enjoy what another has done I must be able to feel 
that he enjoyed working upon it. All the pleasure 
is taken out of the contemplation of a picture when 
one feels that the artist plodded over it, without 
getting any “fun” out of his work. 

A few strokes suffice when the form underneath 
is well understood. 

Do resist the temptation of messing and changing 
things after they have once been placed on the 
canvas. Otherwise you can only produce muddy 
results. 

Do not hurriedly select an object that a master 
would hesitate at. Do not begin with trees. They are 
complicated affairs, and call for lots of good drawing. 
Much better select a few simple fence posts. 

Paint with as much colour as you can possibly 
manage. 

Above all, make your studies hold together. Do 
not let them look blotted and disconnected. 

A few true notes of colour carefully considered 
and carefully placed may make a study which it 
may be well for you to keep. 

If you find that you are falling into bad habits 
with your work, try to forget. that you have ever 
seen paint or canvas before; try to forget that you 
know anything about nature, and begin all over 
again. Begin with the subjects which surround 
you, and let them influence you. 

Do not try to get everything on your canvas. 
Let your picture appear to continue outside it. . 

Paint on foggy and grey days. It simplifies the 
values. 

Do not try to finish a study ; rather let the study 
finish itself. Let the last stroke be put on in the 
same spirit as the first, and do not go “ finishing 
things up.” 

Many a good student is spoiled by a bad instructor. 
Ilike to have a pupil come to me who knows 
nothing about paint. 

Accept nature as you find it. You cannot 
improve upon it. Do not be afraid of getting your 
greens and reds too vivid. If you see them so in 
nature, put them on your canvas. 
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Drawing in Charcoal. 


HE advantages of charcoal to a student are 

| its giving а distinct black mark, either а 

line-or a mass of shade as required ; its 

giving, by merely varying the pressure, a 
considerable, though restricted, number of shades 
or tones ; the readiness with which it may be made 
to express a great many different textures, by 
charging the paper more or less with it—using, in 
the lighter parts, a stump, or a bit of bread or 
rubber; then its allowing lights to be taken out 
with the finger, or the rubber or stump ; and last, 
but not least, the freedom with which it permits 
corrections to be made at almost any stage in the 
progress of the work. It may be added, that 
charcoal drawing offers the best possible preparation 
for painting in oil, while it has advantages over 
that method in the firmness of the charcoal point 
when compared with the brush, and in its dryness, 
which permits the student to work for as long at a 
time as he pleases. 

In sketching and drawing charcoal is equally 
available, for figures or landscapes, where a quick, 
rough impression merely is desired, or for work to 
be carried on so as to produce the most finished 
effect. The only materials necessary are simply a 
box of the best French charcoal, either the Conté 
or the Rouget, which is sold in short, firm sticks ; 
some sheets of charcoal paper, a few assorted paper 
stumps, a pointed rubber or leather stump, and a 
piece of soft and rather stale bread. 

There is much disputing, both among teachers 
and students, as to the kind of paper which it is 
best to use. Common French charcoal paper, 
which is strongly ribbed, is the best sort for quick 
sketching. It is also the best for the beginner 
because it gives him the-full value of the first rough 
and transparent tones from which all others must 
be obtained by some process of gradation, and 
because it makes it impossible for him to waste his 
time in attempting too much finish. But, as he 
advances, he will find it better to change to a finer 
and more evenly grained paper which allows of 
subtle gradations and of fine drawing of detail. 
Coloured paper is prohibited by most competent 
instructors as tending to encourage a habit of 
making careless and inaccurate generalisations as 
to tones and values ; but common brown packing 
paper is often used for very large drawings— life- 
size drawings of the entire figure or of groups— 
because the dark middle tint saves 


с а lot of mecha- 
nical labour, and also because it is cheap. The 


latter consideration had better not count when one 
is buying a supply of charcoal however: the 
cheaper sorts are likely to be the dearer in the 
long run, because of their cutting so much to waste. 
It is also very exasperating to find it impossible to 
get a good point when it is needed, and to find a 
stick work now softly and freel , and again so 
harshly as to scratch the paper. 


It is best to b 
the paper ready mounted on a frame or “wie id 
Several sheets of paper should be carefully 


fastened with thumb-tacks to the drawing board, 
one over the other, so as to prevent any inequalities 
of the board from making an impression on the 
surface of the paper when the stump is used for 
rubbing. Тһе block of charcoal paper forming a 
sort of tablet which can be held conveniently on 
the lap is very convenient. When one sketch is 
made, that leaf is carefully loosened from the top, 
leaving a clean sheet underneath for the next 
drawing. 

There are two principal methods of drawing in 
charcoal : one when the stump is used throughout, 
and again when the shadows are put in simply by 
broad hatching, and the stump is not used at all. 
In this case, a slight tone is often rubbed in allover 
the surface of the shadow with the finger, and the 
hatching is put on afterwards with the charcoal 
sharpened to а point. In landscapes the finger 15 
used to run in the charcoal, instead of the stump, 
by many artists, as it gives a different and looser 
effect, though the hatching is omitted. The pointis, 
of course, used also. For instance, in beginning а 
landscape, justsketch inlightly principal forms, divid- 
ing the whole as far as possible into two large masses 
of light and shade. With a stick of sharpened 
charcoal fill in the shadow with strong parallel lines 
rather close together. Then, with the first finger, 
gently rub these lines together until the whole is 
one flat tone. If the tone is too dark, rub a 
clean rag softly over the surface of the paper, ге- 
moving the superfluous charcoal, and then go over 
it again with the point. The same process may be 
repeated until the desired depth of tone is gained. 
The deeper accents may then be put in with the 
charcoal point, and any necessary details drawn. 

The most brilliantlights may be made in the darkest 
shadows, or any part completely erased, at will, by 
using stale soft breadcrumb rolled up to a point in 
the fingers. Sometimes the pointed rubber stump 
is found convenient when bread is not at hand. 
The masses of light in the landscape are treated 
by spreading in the same way a very delicate tint 
over the whole surface, and then removing the 
highest lights with bread. The accents and details 
are then put in with a point, as before explained. 
Sometimes a piece of chamois skin is preferred to 
a rag in removing superfluous charcoal. 

In making large studies of heads, where careful 
finish is required, the stump is used. The charcoal 
is laid on in parallel lines as for landscapes, but 
should be rubbed with a large paper stump until 
the flat tone is attained. The smaller stumps are 
used in finishing small parts, and it is necessary to 
keep them as clean as possible, so as not to smear 
the drawing. Stumps when much blackened may 
be cleaned off with bread. In finishing, the char- 
coal is used cut to a fine point, for details, and 
sharp accents. Hatching sometimes is employed 
in the finishing of charcoal heads that are worke 
with the stump, but it is not considered good style, 
and is therefore avoided by the best artists. 

The means for effacing charcoal are the follow- 
ing :—A rather large cotton rag, with which one 
may dust off a large section or the whole of a 
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drawing; a rough woollen rag, which pressed 
lightly on the drawing will make the part just a 
shade lighter. А piece of chamois skin. may be 
used as a stump. The finger of an old glove turned 
inside out will admirably answer the purpose. The 
fingers, and occasionally the palm of the hand, may 
be used in the taking out the most delicate lights. 
If these means do not suffice to remove the char- 


coal one may have recourse to bread or to soft 
india rubber, but never use rubber of the gritty sort. 


Charcoal drawings are fixed by means of a 
specially prepared liquid which is commonly blown 
on to the drawing through an atomiser or blow-tube 
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of glass. But this method is slow and imperfect, 
and it is preferable to spread the liquid evenly on 
the back of the paper with a large flat brush. 
It should just penetrate the paper so as to barely 
moisten the charcoal. It should then be dried 
rapidly in the sun or before a fire. у 
Тһе student should not expect to do much with 
charcoal in landscape until after he has studied for 
some time from the human figure. In no mode of 
Working does an accurate perception of relations of 
lines and of tints count for so much as in this, and 
the training.necessary to give such accuracy of per- 
Ception is not to be got in landscape drawing with 
Charcoal, unless, indeed, one has for teacher an 
artist of quite exceptional talent and experience. 
R. JERVIS. 
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OU can hide an ugly view from your window 
and still keep the light by painting in water- 
colours on thin muslin, with which you can 
cover the glass. Some artists cover the 

lower panes with Japanese paper panels, obscuring 
the view to the height of the eye and concentrating 
the light in the upper part of the window for the 
benefit of their work. То keep the light from 
diffusing itself over the ceiling a screen of dark, 
unglazed stuff is hinged to the upper part of the 
window-frame and held suspended at the proper 
angle by a cord from the ceiling. The screen 
should be as wide as the window itself and long 


enough to reach out over the easel or table where 
you work. 


NEVER try to work when you are thinking of 
something else. Тһе only room your mind can 
have for ideas is for such as apply to your labour. 
When others crowd them out, stop work, and give 
the newer subject of interest a chance. 


А LITTLE sketch-book does not take up much 
room in the pocket, and a pencil is easily kept 
sharpened. They should be your companions 
wherever you go, for you cannot tell what useful or 
interesting memorandum they may enable you to 
jot down. 
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Portrait Painting. 


Bv A FoRMER PUPIL or CAROLUS DURAN. 


” | АНЕ student who would be а portrait painter 
should give his attention first of all to cha- 
racter; arrangement and colour may be 
attended to in the second place, and least 

important of allis execution. Itis of little conse- 

quence in what key he paints, whether high or low, 
or whether he paints thinly or heavily. The 
essential quality—that which will last—is Character. 

Тһе first and fundamental part of the work is the 
drawing. Drawing means, properly, the location 
of forms. The way in which one line connects 
with another is of comparatively slight conse- 
quence; but the lines should bound accurately 
proportioned spaces or planes—that is the essen- 
tial part of drawing. Given a head in full light, 
the masses of dark represented by the hair, eyes, 
and mouth should be of their true relative pro- 
portions and properly distanced one from another. 

Presuming that the painter has located hair, eyes, 

mouth, nostrils, chin, ears, and has surrounded the 

head by an outline dividing it from the background, 
he has the fundamental part of the portrait—the 
drawing. Let him now fill in the masses thus indi- 
cated with colour generally true to the colour of the 
sitter—if a blonde, in fair tints; if a brunette, in 
darker. Let hair and eyes be put in broadly of 
their natural colours, the drapery painted of its 
general tone, the background massed іп; he will 
already have on his canvas what, in its general 
aspect, will give a true impression of the intended 
portrait. It is important that this should be satis- 
factorily attained before the work is carried any 
farther. If mistakes are visible, the work should be 
scraped off and begun over again. However tempt- 
ing it may be to proceed to details of face or dress, 
the temptation should be resisted until this 

"ébauche" has been made true and just. The 

more pains an artist gives to this part of his work, 

the more able he will become, and the stronger and 
the more satisfactory will be his painting. 
As a head proceeds toward completion, after the 


first painting, it becomes necessary to seek for ' 


rotundity, for the modelling of planes into one 
another, and for the careful location of detail. As 
much of this as is necessary ; but I would ask the 
student to be very careful not to go too far, so as 
not to lose or weaken the essential character of his 
portrait. 

Another thing that I would advise him to be 
careful about is to keep his colours pure. Тһе car- 
nations especially should be kept clear, and the 
lights frank. My palette, partly for this reason, 
and partly because of the many-hued satins and 
other stuffs now worn, is rather larger than is 
necessary for a student. It is laid thus :—Silver 
White, Yellow Ochre, Cadmium, English Ver- 
milion, Brun Rouge, Light Rose Madder, Capucine 
Madder, Dark Rose Madder, Mauve, Emerald 
Green, Vert Emeraude (not the same thing as 
“emerald green,” though the name is simply the 


French of it), Cobalt, Prussian Blue, Raw Sienna, 
Burnt Sienna, Raw Umber, Brun de Bruxelles, 
Ivory Black. / 

Іп painting а head, for the flesh I ñnd the 
following much shorter list all that is necessary :— 
White, Brun Rouge, Yellow Ochre, Umber, 
Cobalt, the madders. To this the student may 
add what he finds essential for the hair and 
drapery, and so form a palette of his own. He 
should have one or two sable brushes for drawing, 
and a dozen or more bristle brushes, varying from 
a quarter of an inch to an inch in width. Canvas 
that is neither very rough nor very smooth is the 
best. For the first painting, I have on the edge 
of my palette а cup of turpentine with which to 
mix the colours as I find it necessary ; later, I use 
a mixture of four-fifths of boiled linseed oil and 
one-fifth of siccative of Courtray. 

But I would finish as I have begun, by empha- 
sising the all-importance of a carefully constructed 
drawing. The student will do well to spend three 
or four hours upon this drawing in charcoal, 
though an artist of experience may dispense with 
it and lay in his head directly with the brush. 
This done, the planes should be distinguished by 
laying in their general tones of colour. АП after 
that is but the adding of necessary detail, іп doing 
which the student should be constantly on the 
alert to avoid diminishing the strength of what he 
has already accomplished. 


J: CARROLL BECKWITH. 


DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION. 
M =: can often be learned by studying a 


well-drawn illustration than from columns 


of mere verbal For this 


instruction. 

reason we shall alternate from time to 
time our usual technical papers on “The Training 
of an Illustrator” by presenting, for analysis, such 


masterly drawings as the one shown on the opposite 


‘page. The original from which it was reproduced 


was four times the size of our process block—that is 
to say, it was twice the height and twice the width 
of our print: And lest the rather appalling quantity 
of detail should deter the novice from attempting 
anything seemingly so difficult, we will at once let 
the novice into the secret that this drawing was 
made over a lightly printed “solar enlargement," 
with the original photograph set before the. draughts- 
man as a guide for his work. When the latter was 
finished, a solution of!bichloride of mercury, floated 
over the pen drawing (which was made, of course, 
with “ water-proof india ink”), entirely removed all 
trace of the photographic base. The drawing, duly 
marked for reduction, was then sent to the process 
man, from whose typographic block it was, in due 
course, printed as we see it. Any further informa- 
tion that may be desired in regard to the production 


of this or any other drawing in the magazine will be 
cheerfully given. 


Р 
ЕМ DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION. 1 
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Pyrogravure, or “ Poker-work." 


VI.—RELIEF BURNING (concluded). 


NE who is unfamiliar with the use of carving 
O tools must be on his guard against cutting 
too deeply, or of cracking the wood across 
the design. Always carve out the wood 
going across the grain, and not with it, as this will 
obviate the danger of tearing and dragging the 
wood, particularly if it is at all soft. When suffi- 
cient has been cut away, the knife point can be 
brought into use again for smoothing down irregu- 
larities апа giving it its proper burnt colour. Тһе 
flat side of the point is used for this, and every 
endeavour should be made to get the round as 
even as possible. 

The burning away of certain parts of a design 
will cause а good deal of smoke, and to minimise 
this the worker should keep the point at as great 
a heat as possible, so that a flame is produced 
thereby, and consumes the smoke as it rises. 
Should this flame—it is a small one—be extin- 
guished, it can easily be brought on again by 
increasing the pressure on the bellows and rubbing 
the point backwards and forwards on one spot, 

After a little practice one will find out the pecu- 
liarities of the knife point, and use it in different 
ways, according to the part of the work for which 
itis bestadapted. The flat side is obviously intended 
for modelling and smoothing away large surfaces. 
For the finer and more intricate work one uses the 
tip. The tip, however, must be used with proper 
reserve. The beauty of Relief Burning lies princi- 
pally in the soft and rich appearance of the result, 
and too much striving after details should be avoided. 
because the point cuts only when in an intensely 
heated state, which partly takes off the sharpness of 
the lines and edges by charring the wood. But 
this cannot be helped, and one should take it into 
consideration and not be too anxious to bring out 
every little detail; rather endeavour to treat the 
workin a broad and decorative manner. Quite 
sufficiently artistic and striking results can be ob- 
tained by the aid of a few but effective lines 
put into the right place. In the representation of 
leaves and blossoms, strive to express as much free- 
dom as possible, following carefully every twist 
and curve and undulation that will suggest the 
natural growth; otherwise they will look like 
specimens that have been pressed. Of course, 
branches, leaves, or blossoms in the background 
must be kept in such low relief as will suggest 
their natural relative distances from the principal 
objects. 

It will be apparent before one has proceeded far 
that the work presents a very scorched appearance, 
and, if not repeatedly cleaned, the design would be- 
come indistinguishable. Тһе use of the wire brush 
(Fig. 6) easily rectifies this trouble, effectually clear- 
ing the wood of the charred surface. The burnt parts 
should be vigorously brushed every now and again, 
for the charred wood soon hardens, and it becomes 


DECORATION FOR A SMALL BOX OR THE FRONT OF A DRAWER OR A CASKET. 
SUITABLE FOR PYROGRAVURE (STAINED). 
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difficult to remove if left too long. А good plan, to 
avoid excessive charring of the wood, is to pass a 
damp sponge occasionally over the surface. Finally, 
when all the burning has been finished, the work 
can be smoothed over with steel wool, or a wire 
brush ; it should then appear a delicate brown 
colour, with the parts that are highest in relief 


probably, would describe as hideous. I am, there- 
fore, not anxious to lay myself open to criticism by 
suggesting any specific way of colouring a design. 
I would advise, however, the use only of those 
stains which suggest the various woods in their 
natural colours, and give the brighter stains 
a wide berth, except for blending with the 


MAIZE DESIGN, 


FOR 


WOOD-CARVING, PYROGRAVURE, 


OR EMBROIDERY. 


"(For enlarged Detail, see Supplement B.) 


showing almost the bare wood. Altogether it will 
be much fresher and brighter, and in a better 
condition for staining. : 

It is impossible to lay down any fixed rule as to 
the way a piece of wood should be stained. 
Individual taste is extremely varied on the subject 
of colours : what one would call artistic, another, 
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others for obtaining any required variation of tone. 
Either the water or the spirit stains may be 
employed; the latter are the quicker driers and 
obviate the delay experienced when using water 
stains, which are apt to remain on the surface some 
time. With water stains, however, there is little 
danger of the colours running into each other. 


Arts апа Craíts. 


Owing to the irregular surface of the wood when 
a design is executed in relief, a French polish finish 
is out of the question. It is therefore advisable to 
apply a good wax polish, which is a much easier 
process and more in keeping with the character of the 
work. : 


VII.—CorouRED PYROGRAVURE. 


THE employment of water stains with “ pokered ” 
designs has become very popular with a good many 
pyrographers, and although, to a certain extent, it 
eliminates some of the chief attractions of Poker 
Work—viz. the contrast of the rich, etched line 
with the natural colour of the wood, Yet the effect, 
when the tints employed are in keeping with the 


soft tones produced by the scorched surface, is. 


excellent. 

The materials and implements necessary for 
staining are few and inexpensive. The following 
assortment will be found quite sufficient for all 
ordinary purposes :—A bottle each of mahogany, 
rosewood, walnut, oak, satinwood, green, yellow 
and scarlet stains ; three brushes of varying sizes, 
and French polish. 

Possible disappointments can be guarded against 
if the few following directions are carefully 
observed. In the first place, it is out of the 
question to expect good results if the wood to be 
decorated is not well seasoned and, comparatively, 
close grained. The best woods for the purpose 
are chestnut and sycamore. It is very important 
to have the surface of the wood properly prepared. 
The wood must be thoroughly sandpapered ; start 
with No. 1j and finish with No. “О,” and по! 
until a perfectly smooth, satin-like surface has been 
obtained should the staining be commenced. 

The design having been burnt in with the point, 
a damp sponge should be passed over the surface. 
When dry it will be found that the grain of the 
wood has risen slightly, and it will again be neces- 
sary to rub it smooth, care being taken not to 
obliterate any of the etched work. 

The background should be first filled in as equally 
as possible. Start with the outlines, filling in the 
small spaces with the colour a little dry, and then 
working outwards towards the border with more 
flowing colour. After sufficient time has been 
allowed for the stain to dry, the pattern can be 
proceeded with according to taste. It is not 
essential that the background should have an un- 
broken appearance. Often it happens, where a 
piece of wood is close-grained, that the stain settles 


on the surface in a slightly patchy manner ; but 


this, by a little skilful manipulation of the brush, 
can be turned to good account by making it repre- 
sent graining of the wood ; so far, indeed, from 
being a blemish it may be made to add much to 
artistic finish of the work. Great attention must 
be paid to the edges of made-up articles, which, 
being cut across the grain, will soak up the stains 
ша surprising manner unless they have been well 
sardpapered. W. D. Тномрзох. 


(To be continued.) 


Lessons in Wood Carving. 


VIII.—A Стоск (BYZANTINE STYLE). 


(For full-size Working Drawing, see Supplement В.) 


UR design shows a mantel clock-case of 
() simple design ата іпехрепвіуе construction, 

such as could easily be made at home by 

an amateur, without any elaborate outñt. 
Тһе working drawing is the actual size, Ба һе 
opening for the face must be made according to 
the size of the particular clock that may be bought. 
The ordinary size is 44 inches diameter. It is best 
to make the opening a trifle less, so that the metal 
rim will come inside the wood. А sketch is given 
herewith of the back of the clock, showing two 
vertical brackets (a and b) which project backward 
to the same depth as the clock works. If there is 
to be one only on each side of the works, use wood 
2} ог 3 inches thick; but if it is easier to saw out 
two pieces for each side, let the wood Бе $ inch 
thick only. More economical would be to leave 
the works open behind, boxing the sides and top 
only, as shown (c, d, e) in the sketch ; E can be 
used as a shelf on which to set a vase or other 
ornament. 

A more elaborate fitting would be to have the 
case solid at the sides as well as the front, by 
tapering all three pieces toward the top, the front 
taper beginning at the top of the dial. But in order 
to understand this you must consult a cabinet 
maker, as regular machinery is required for joining 
the pieces and producing fine joints. 

Тһе same base, f, is used for both styles of 
clock-case, not projecting at all behind, as the 
clock must fit against the wall. : 

For the alarm-clock case use wood rj inches 
thick, which sHould Бе moulded on the top to take 
away the plain edge. Let Ше sides and top shelf. 
of the box at the back be $ or 2 of an inch 
thick. These can be screwed ог mitred оп, 
or even nailed. : The little shelves at each side 
of the base are as useful as the top shelf. The 
base should be Z or r inch thick, or even more if 
required to preserve good proportion. An egg and 
dart pattern in the Byzantine style can be used on 
the moulding of the base. The egg is treated 
flatter than the Greek, and the dart is more realistic, 
on account of being worked out more in detail. 
A back to cover the clock works may easily be 
added with hinges, to form a door. 

The drawing should be very carefully placed 
on the wood and traced over blue paper. 0 
around outside the lines of the design with а large 
veining tool; then dig out the background, cutting 
down } of an inch at least. Remove roughly at 
first, and as those who are executing this model 
have probably followed the other stages of our 
work in the Byzantine style (see No. 3, Vol. т), they 
will realise how necessary it is to use independence 
of treatment ; for instance, to lower the background 
more near the beading and the head of the animal, 
so that they will project as much as possible ; also 
near the scroll, so that the leaves will curve easily 
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into the background. The joint of the leg should 
be heavy and prominent, and taper toward the paw, 
which must be heavier. Тһе scroll goes under the 
leg and must sink gracefully, so as not to have the 
appearance of cut- 
ting through the 
leg. 

There may be 
a margin of beads 
onthe clock. First 
divide the space 
to contain the 
beads into squares 
with the veining 
tool; then with a 
flat gouge, held 
concave side 
down, round the 
surface of the 
squares, first hav- 
ing taken off the 
corners with a 
quick-curve 
gouge. Let the 
tool marks show 
on the beading. 

Tne е ac. 
| should be very 
carefully treated. Take the l-inch gouge, and, 
with the convex side down, remove the wood 
from the tip of the nose toward the eye, to give 
the hollow around the latter. That leaves the 
forehead in higher relief. Take a fluter and com- 
mence at the tip of the ear and outline it sharply. 
Round the forehead off well down toward both 
the ear and the nose. Let the farther ear go 
flatly into the background, hollowing it out a little 


SIDE VIEW OF THE CARVED 
CLOCK-CASE. 


for naturalness of effect. Let Ше neck оре rom 
under the ear toward the body, so that there will 
be a chance for the scroll to pass over it. Usea flat 
gouge for this. Then taper the body, so that it dis- 
appears behind the large scroll and leaves, which, in 
their turn, must pass under the paws. The back- 
ground should be cut very deep between the paws, 
and, indeed, all round the animal, with tools to fit 
the curves, so that the figure will come out strong. 
And the leg should be rounded a little. The paws 
should have deep cuts between the claws—a fluter 
being used—and the spurs should be quite promi- 
nent. There should be as much undercutting as 
possible, so as to cast deep shadows. The tongue 
should be tapered in towards the mouth ; at the tip 
it swells into a leaf. Around the eyes and over 
them there should be strong cuts made with the 
fluter or a large veining tool. 

Take a gouge with a quick curve and dig ina 
little to suggest the bony structure in the joint of 
the leg. After the body of the dragon has been 
rounded off, take a small fluter and make curves on 
the body to suggest scales, as shown in the design. 
Have very strong tool-marked edges on the dragon. 

We now come to the scroll. Take a fluter and 
go around where the two scrolls join and cut 
clearly ; take a flat gouge and round them off at 
this joining line. With the fluter carve the leaves ; 
let veins and all lines on them fade out towards 
the curve where the scrolls meet, so that there will 
be a delicate, soft appearance there. Make the 
background wavy by using first the convex, then 
the concave side of the gouge; a great deal of 
undercutting is required in this design. 

The clock may be of any kind of wood, but 
mahogany or oakis best to work upon. 

KARL VON RYDINGSVARD. 


BACK VIEW OF THE CARVED CLOCK-CASE, 
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Modern English Wood-carvers. 


L—THE LATE W. H. GRIMWOOD. 


"ГА HE subject of the pre- 
| sent notice was for over 
twenty years Instructor 
at the School of Art for 
Wood Carving. When 
he first came to the 
School he was working 
with Messrs. Gillow and 
Co., who recommended 
him very highly to the 
Committee. He had 
had previously twenty- 
two years of trade ex- 
perience, having started 
at the-age of thirteen 
and a half as a wood-carver’s apprentice. 

During these early years of apprenticeship he 
learned little more than the use of his tools and 
how to carve a few set patterns; but his patience 
and perseverance helped him onward, and his 
quickness of perception and observation soon 
brought him to the foremost ranks of carvers. 
Twenty years ago, a man who could undertake a 
piece of carving with only a drawing for his guide, 
and fill in any little details that might be required, 
was not easily met with in England, so that Mr. 
Grimwood found constant employment. This 


accounts for the difficulty of representing his work ` 
adequately, it being merged into the trade output, - 


where the executants’ names in those days were 
never given. He was appointed to the School 
іп 1884, and at first only came three days а week, 
but the number of the students so increased 
and the applications for admission on his days were 
so numerous, that in 189r he was engaged for five 
daysa week. Mr. Grimwood had a very special 
gift for teaching, which was remarkable, аз he was 
rather proud of the fact that he was a self-taught 
man, and owed nothing to evening schools or art 
classes. Не admitted, however, that he had 
attended for a short time the Art Classes at Somer- 
set House, which were the first attempt at art 
education in this country. 

He carved with great rapidity, saw at a glance 
what was wrong and how to put it right, and has 
been round to as many as forty students in the day. 
Also a very clever designer, he rather spoiled his 
students by doing their designs for them instead of 
making them work them ош ог themselves. When 
the school was full he had assistant teachers, 
yet no student who wanted his help was ever 
neglected. 

The oak panel, “ Sculpture," carved and designed 
by Mr. Grimwood, was exhibited by him at the 
Carpenters Hall Exhibition in 1891, where it 
received the highest award (a silver medal) in the 
section for modern original work. At the Building 
Trades' Exhibition, held at the Agricultural Hall 


in the same year, it gained both the silver and the 
gold medal, no other piece of carving receiving 
such distinction. Тһе idea the design is meant to 
convey is that Sculpture is not only the carving of 
marble and stone, but of wood also, and that it 
embraces not only the human figure, but foliage, 
flowers, fruit, and so forth. Practically all the 
distinctive materials of the sculptor are introduced. 
Sculpture being subservient to Architecture, the 
basis of the design is architectural. In the centre 
the sculptor is shown mallet in hand ; the children 
on either side represent Reading and Writing, 
whilst Minerva, goddess of wisdom, presides over 
all, surrounded by flowers, typical of the Beautiful. 
Plenty is represented by fruit, and Strength and 
Speed, by the fabulous creatures, half animal, half 
bird. 


FRAME IN LIMEWOOD, DESIGNED AND CARVED 
BY THE LATE W. H. GRIMWOOD. 


(Dimensions: 8 x 74 in. Relief, 1 in.) 


The frieze-like panel (page 78) Mr. Grimwood 
designed and carved as а model for the advanced 
students. The flow of line, the spring and the 
grace with which the leaves twist and curl about 
are very good, especially when itis borne in mind 
that the carving is done in so soft a wood as pine. 
It has, however, been a point always insisted on at 
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МОСОГРТОРН? 
DESIGNED AND CARVED BY THE LATE W. H. GRIMWOOD. 


PANEL IN OAK, 


Relief, 1} in.) 


(Dimensions: 2 ft. 43 in. X 13} ft. 
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DESIGNED AND CARVED BY THE LATE NW. H. GRIMWOOD. 


PANEL IN PINE. 


184 x 4) іп. Relief, 4 in.) 


(Dimensions : 


the School, that the students should work in pine 
for some months before beginning to carve on hard 


woods, and that, from time to time, they should: 


return to soft wood for study. "The benefit of this 
system is to be observed in the smart cut and free- 
dom to which the students attain. 

The third panel is carved in oak, and is very 
different in design and treatment. Тһе purpose of 
this was to show the students the varieties of 
planes, and the advantage, in a certain class of 
design, of taking parts of the relief into the back- 
ground. This is a very noticeable feature in the 
Rénascence carving of the first part of the 16th 
century, and again in the later French styles. "This 
example is, however, in design, more influenced by 
Germany than France. 

Both of the panels last described (pages 76 and 
78) were splendid studies for the advanced students, 
as they were not allowed to trace the design on the 
wood, but they had to find the position of all the 
high parts with compasses, mark them on the 


.wood, and then cut it away to the height of the 


various planes required. Тһе scrolls and details 
had then to be drawn іп and carved. This method 
necessitates a great deal of technical skill and experi- 
ence, and is the one usually adopted by the expert 
carver, whereas the amateur can rarely master it. 

The small frame of birds and foliage is un- 
doubtedly a tour-de-force, and, although it is in a 
style which should not be encouraged, yet one 
can but admire the dexterity with which it is 
executed ; one admires it much in the same way 
as Ше festoons of flowers and fruit by Grinling 
Gibbons. Mr. Grimwood was a great admirer of 
all natural forms, and before he came to the 
School, he had in the trade а great.reputation for 
carving birds and other animals. 

The frame—it is only eight inches by seven and 
а quarter—is carved in lime, about one inch thick, 
and was entirely cut through with the tools, although 
in work like this a drill is often of assistance. -It is 
unwise to trust such a delicate thing іп the hands 
of the fret-cutter, as a false cut may ruin the whole 
thing. Before carving, the lime wood was lightly 
glued to another piece of wood, to receive the 
bench-screw, which enabled the carver to shift 
his work whilst carving. It is impossible to fix with 
clampsto a table any piece of work that requires free- 
dom in the modelling, and this is a most important 
point, which amateurs often fail to grasp. When 
the carving on the front side was completed, the 
angle at the back was chamfered off—a very neces- 
sary finish to all pierced carving. 

Тһе mirror frame is in a very different style. It 
is carved in limewood about two inches thick, and 
consists of two carved mouldings, the inner one, 
Which is round, about one inch wide, and the outer 
one, a slight ogee, about three and a half inches 
wide. Itis usualin this class of work to have the 
mouldings prepared first by the cabinet maker ; 
in fact, very few carvers would be able to do 
them themselves. In this instance Mr. Grim- 
wood first ran the mouldings with his tools, 
and even cut the mitres with his chisel, carrying 
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out the whole work himself, except the walnut of the leaves cut when the principal modelling was 
backing, to which the carved mouldings are applied. done. It may be noticed that the massive leaves at 
A design like this cannot be fret cut, ав the lines in — thercorners and on either side contrast well with 
the drawing do not represent the perspective ofthe (һе more delicate scroll work. Indeed, the whole 
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MIRROR IN LIMEWOOD. 
DESIGNED AND CARVED 
BY THE LATE 
W. H. GRIMWOOD. 


(Dimensions: 14% X 11 inal; 
- Qutside of Frame, 231 х 20} in) 
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thing when carved. It is only when a model has > composition, simple as it is, is no less masterly 
been made that the exact position of the lines сап than the actual carving, which is beyond criticism. 
be obtained. Іп carving the mass,lines of the Mr. Grimwood’s death has been a great loss to. 
leaves would first be put in, and the serrated edges Ње School, where he was deservedly popular. The 
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students are subscribing to erecta monument over . Mr, Herbert Grimwood, who received his train- 
his grave, which will be carried ont by them at the іп the School, has been appointed Instructor by the 
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OAK PANEL 
DESIGNED AND 
CARVED BY 

THE LATE 

W. H. GRIMWOOD 


(Dimensions: 20 X 11 in. 
Relief, # in.) | 


а it of de ores who feel that no better or abler 
y у ee am Y YN Successor could be found to fill his father's vacant 
pde ‘post. ; 


ELEANOR ROWE. 
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The Clarion Handicraft Exhibition. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


O large was the number, and so 
high the quality, of the ex- 
hibits at the Clarion Guild's 
recent display at Manchester, 
that, though we are again 
devoting much space to the 
subject, it is hardly possible 
to do full justice to the many 
clever craftsmen who contri- 
buted. “here were consi- 
derably over a thousand 
articles on view, and the 
official catalogue—so nicely 
printed and '' got-up " that we 
hope other exhibition secre- 
taries will have opportunities 
for studying it and profiting 
by it—is a bulky little volume 

Ву R. C. WALLHEAD of one hundred and fifty-six 

and H. FAULKNER. pages. 

As usual, the best work in 
enamels came from Birmingham, on this occasion 
the work of Sidney H. Meteyan, whose subjects 
were "St. George,” “Faire Lady Rosamond,” 
" Eurydice," and “Тһе Evening Star.” We do 
not remember having come across Mr. Meteyan 
before as an enameller, and the excellence of 
these examples, both in design and execution, was 
a delightful surprise. 

In the interesting exhibit of jewellery by Albert 
E. Bonner enamels were the chief feature. This 
conscientious craftsman always impresses one with 
striving to get the utmost out of the material. His 
enamelled butterfly with stone and chrysoprase 
body was a capital bit of work, not unlike his 
dragon-fly, illustrated on another page. 

There was a considerable display of lace, both 
old and new; the former was shown chiefly by 
Georges Moens & Co., who, by the way, also made 
a curious display of what claimed to be “old brass 
ware," but the character of the objects so designated 
was so obvious that there could have been no calcu- 
lation to deceive. The North Bucks Lace Associa- 
tion, which has coritributed much to the revival of 
old cottage industries, had a very interesting exhibit, 
consisting, for the most part, of fine pillow-point, 
ог“ half-stitch,” as it is locally termed ; itis made 
with fine linen thread, not cotton, as is most of the 
modern Continentallace. The method of making 
this lace is, we understand, the same as that 
long employed throughout Upper Flanders. The 
design, pricked on a strip of parchment, is 
pinned to a bolster-shaped pillow and worked 
with bobbins. As each strip of “down” 
is finished, another is placed immediately beneath 
it, and so the work is continued round and round 
the pillow till the length required is completed. It 
is interesting to learn that the Association now em- 
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ploys some three hundred lace makers, and has 
established classes for children in various centres. 
The success of the Association (founded іп 1807) 
should encourage other districts in the same 
direction. We must not omit to mention the 
exhibit of Mrs. Vere O’Brien’s lace school, which 
included embroidery and frocks. The designs were 
chiefly by Miss Anderson and Mrs. O’Brien ; many 
of them were charming, and all were admirably 
carried out. 

Architecture scarcely comes within the scope of 
this magazine, but at the present time, when so 
much attention is being given to the building of 
country cottages, the clever designs by Barry 
Parker and Raymond Unwin cannot be overlooked. 
We were much interested in the plans of model 
homes built for the employees of Messrs. Rown- 
tree, of York. These country cottages would seem 


CARVED TABLE. BY WILLIAM DANIELL. 


to combine, in a marked degree, beauty of exterior 
with inside comfort. ТЭ, 

Of the furniture shown there was little that was 
specially noteworthy as to design, although in 
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nearly all cases the general improvement in point 
of construction and finish, which we have noted at 
most of the recent arts and crafts exhibitions, was 
well maintained. The designing by one exhibitor, 
however, is worthy of special mention. Indeed, the 
furniture by A. W. Simpson stood quite alone in 
this department of the exhibition; not for any 
striking originality or mere “tour de force”— 
which on the score of good taste is seldom accept- 
able in domestic furniture—but on account rather 
of the artistic reticence of the craftsman, and his 
evident masterly appreciation of the beauty of the 
material in which he works. In most of the nine 
examples of fine cabinet work by which he was 
represented, he relied for effect mainly on simple 
panels of richly grained woods, and the decorative 
qualities of these he has turned to wonderful 
account. No pictorial representation of such work 
can do justice to its peculiarly delicate charm, 
and for this reason we have only attempted to re- 
produce a single example of Mr. Simpson’s exhibit. 
The oak stationery box we illustrate is inlaid with 
box and Italian walnut. We would especially call 
attention to the graceful ingenuity with which 
the handle has been incorporated with the de- 
sign. The rather obtrusive metal "furniture," 


. Which for some years has formed an important 


CHAIR IN ОАК. BY A. W. SIMPSON. 


decorative feature of such articles of cabinet work, 
itwill have been noticed is becoming eliminated 
almost to the vanishing point. It is a question, of 
Course, if the reaction is not carrying us to the 


opposite extreme; but however this may be, по 
one will deny the excellence of the ingenious method 
adopted in this particular case. 

Another notable piece of furniture by Mr. Simp- 
son was a very compact little sideboard in oak, 
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OAK STATIONERY BOX, INLAID WITH BOX AND 
ITALIAN WALNUT. Ву А. W. SIMPSON. 


combining beauty with utility in a remarkable 
degree. Intended, probably, for a small room, by an 
arrangement of flaps somewhat on the lines of the 
usual bureau the whole piece can be closed, so as 
to occupy but little space. 

In leaving the subject a word of credit is due to 
T. Dixon, J. Shearer, L. Lancaster, and J. S. Cook- 
son for their beautiful workmanship in carrying out 
these designs. 

The young artist, W. Mellor, to whose capital 
work we specially referred last month, showed some 
notably good bindings, the best being the “ Book 
Beautiful,” in gold tooled maroon morocco. His 
treatment of “Тһе Brotherhood Treasury” was 
interesting chiefly on account of a somewhat original 
scheme of tooling. The volume hada very rich appear- 
ance bound in green morocco, inlaid with vellum 
panels, and tooled in gold and colours ; the flowers 
were in blue, the stems and leaves in dark and 
light green, and the lettering, hearts and dots, in 
gold. Mr. Mellor also sent black and white designs 
for book plates and initials, printer's marks and 
devices, some of which we shall reproduce. The 
work of this clever young fellow—he is little more 
than a boy—deservedly attracted a good deal of 
attention. With his industry, decorative instinct 
and facility of expression, he should have a brilliant 
career; but he must beware of the danger of 
attempting too much. In his examples of illuminat- 


ing, the lettering was rather weak, although оп 


various posters and notices placed around the 
Gallery, which we understood were his work, the 
lettering was distinctly good. 


It would seem that the tardy recognition of the . 


existence of a considerable class in the community 
with a taste for ornamental pottery of simple but 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE CLARION GUILD АТ MANCHESTER. 


PANEL. DESIGNED BY Р. H, CROSSLEY AND CARVED BY G. H. RIDGWAY. 
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THE EXHIBITION ОЕ THE CLARION GUILD АТ MANCHESTER. 


ROSE BOWL AND TOP IN 
BRASS AND PEWTER . BY 
HUGH WALLIS 

DOOR FURNITURE IN BRASS 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
BY H. H. STANSFIELD 
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artistic: character, obtainable at reasonable prices, 
which ‚Ваз found expression in the beautiful single 
glazed wares of Mr. Howson Taylor, of Birming- 
ham, to which attention has lately been specially 
drawn in this magazine, is not to be restricted to 
objects mainly for ornament, such as constituted 
the bulk iof the Ruskin Pottery's exhibits at the 


isa similar need for extremely simple pottery of 
good design, suitable for ordinary domestic pur- 
poses, which may be bought at strictly moderate 
prices. George R. Rigby is the artist, and Messrs. 
E. Brain & Co., of Fenton, Staffs., are the potters 
who are to carry out his designs. А few pieces of 
the new ware, shown at the Clarion Guild's exhibi- 


ALMS DisH IN HAMMERED COPPER. 
EXECUTED BY B. J. COLTON. 


DESIGNED BY JOHN WILLIAMS AND 


Shown at the recent Exhibition of the Clarion Guild, at Manchester. 


recent shows of industrial art at Leeds and 
Leicester. Nor is the production to be confined 
to а single business concern. Another enthusiast 
In this branch of manufacture is in the field, and he 

as been so fortunate as to find an enterprising firm 
of! English potters who believe with him that there 


tion, are illustrated herewith. Тһе forms are ex- 
cellent, the glaze is unctuous and transparent; the 
colouring in the present instance is a rich cream 
body with ornamentation in a delicate -tone of 
green. 

Wood-carving was, generally speaking, poorly 
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BY H. H. STANSFIELD. 


DOOR FURNITURE IN HAMMERED , BRASS. 
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BINDING IN 
BLUE MOROCCO 
GOLD TOOLED 
AND INLAID 


DESIGNED AND 
TOOLED BY 
W. MELLOR 
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BINDING IN 
GREEN MOROCCO 
INLAID VELLUM 
TOOLED IN 
COLOURS AND 
GOLD 


DESIGNED AND 
TOOLED BY 
W. MELLOR 
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represented ; notable exceptions, some of which we 
reproduce, were floral panels designed by P. H. 
Crossley, and boldly executed by G. H. Ridgway, 
and some oak panelling by Muriel Müller, carved 
with consummate skill and delicacy. Severalcleverly 
executed bindings were also shown by this lady. 
That very capable worker, Cecil Fabian, sent only 
а carved card table, which, though good, was not 
fully representative of his usually brilliant work. 
William Daniell, a well-known teacher in Liver- 
pool, whose oak chair was well designed and skil- 
fully executed, was also the designer of the carved 


very slight grain. If glazed it does not 

take the pencil, and if very rough it is 

necessary to work on a large scale, in 
which case crayon or charcoal is usually preferable 
to lead-pencil. А slight tone is also desirable, 
even though no use should be made of white 
chalk or chinese white in connection with the 
pencil. It is easier for the imagination or the 
memory to place the high lights than to define the 
leading tones, and the power to let the paper itself 
stand for one of these is not to be despised. А 


Е“ pencil sketching, Ше best paper has а 


* PEACOCK" PATTERN: POTTERY. 


DESIGNED BY G. R. RIGBY. EXECUTED BY MESSRS. E. BRAIN & СО. 


oak library table we reproduce. Тһе carving was 
the excellent work of A. Sandbach. 

There was so much good metal work that it 
would be impossible to do justice to it by descrip- 
tion in thelimited space left at our disposal, so for 
the present our photographic illustrations of a few 
of the more notable pieces must suffice. We 
shall return to the subject. pes 


(To be concluded.) 


light bluish grey is the tint most often made use of 
by artists, as it may be allowed to stand for the 
most delicate tones in landscape, which are those 
of the distance. For sunlight effects, and especially 
for foreground studies, a pale creamy yellow is 
often found suitable; but for general use a very 
light gray that will just show up a chalk mark ór a 
dash of chinese white is best. Тһе amateur should 
use these whites only for spots of intense light or 
for very white objects. 
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. ` . 
Distemper for Interior 
° 
Decoration. 
“УЕ the use of distemper was only half under- 
| stood," once remarked the great scenic 
artist Telbin, “there would be many a house 
in England which would be beautified with- 

out the expensive intervention of the frescoer.” | 

Household decoration by the medium of dis- 
temper is within the reach of everyone capable of 
using the brush with any degree of facility. The 
same talent which decorates a screen can decorate 
a wall, All that is necessary is to know how to set 
about it. 

Distemper painting, as we know it in modern 
times, is painting with colours in which glue is the 
fixative. The scenic artist is a painter in distemper, 
pure and simple, and the same materials which are 
utilised by him for the production of his stage 
effects can be employed for the embellishment of a 
domestic interior. There is a brightness and fresh- 
ness about distemper, properly applied, which oil 
colours lack. The characteristic of decoration in 
oil, indeed, is heaviness, and ап unpleasantly 
lustrous surface. Against decoration in distemper 
no such objection lies. Distemper is, moreover, 
nearly as durable as oil—quite as durable, indeed, 
where the walls are dry. It is only by dampness 
that it can be affected or its beauties marred. 

It has another advantage over decoration in oil 
which is by no means to be underrated, This is 
the speed with which it can be executed. Dis- 
temper dries quickly and without unpleasant smell ; 
its methods of execution are simpler and its effects 
more readily produced. It can be used on almost 
any material, from silk down to wood, and the 


. finish for the frieze. 


cheapest cotton or paper. No particular prepara- ' 


tion is necessary for it, and the work once begun 
can be pushed steadily to a conclusion without 
wasting days for the colour to set. 

Distemper decorations can be painted on any 
clean plastered wall, after an application of size. 
If, however, you use Tudor’s distemper colours— 
and there are none better to be found—no sizing 
or any other preparation of the wall is necessary. 
Before beginning to colour a wall in a new house, 
however, a builder's opinion must be taken as to 
whether it is dry enough to receive and retain the 
colours. А brick wall well covered with plaster is 
the best surface, and where the white of the plaster 
is retained as the ground colour, no further pre- 
paration is needed. In all cases time must be 
allowed to elapse between building and decorating. 
If an old wall is to be covered, the paper or muslin 
should be glued to the wall or to a frame, and 
given a preparatory priming, as for the painting of 
a scene. Тһе colours are mixed as in scene 
painting ; the tools to be used are the same. In 
interior decoration, however, where a finer finish 
is required than for the broad and simple effects of 
the stage, the larger and heavier brushes can 
be dispensed with, except for the covering of 
the walls with the foundation tints, 
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Іп distemper decoration оп silk, now frequent, 
the silk has merely to be glued to the wall, and 
painted over without priming. Flowers and figures 
in distemper on silks of dark colours give superb 
effects. The commonest varieties oí silk are avail- 
able for the purpose, and for friezes which are 
adorned with running decoration of any kind, no 
material is better adapted. 

А scenic artist known to the writer has decorated 
his flat in distemper after a fashion unique and 
eminently successful. Оп the wall of an ordinary 
long and narrow “parlour,” he had a stout oaken 
bead strip firmly fixed about 18 inches from the 
ceiling. “This serves at once as a picture-rod and а 
Waist-high from the floor, 
another oaken strip marks the top of the dado and 
furnishes a ledge to rest his pictures on. Тһе strip 
between the upper rod and the cornice is filled 
in with old-gold silk, the room being a dark one, 
lighted only by two tall and narrow front windows. 
On this is painted a design of cupids, with a free 
touch and in delicate tints, the figures being taken 
from designs by Boucher. Тһе wall he covered with 
plain muslin,laid in in a buff gray, in a flat mass. 
He filled the dado with canvas, painted in imitation 
of uncoloured oak, and relieved by plain panels. 
Тһе ceiling he coloured to match the wall in tint, 
and the door and window írames are painted in 
keeping with the dado. It is only on these latter 
that oil colour has been used. No words could 
adequately describe the lightness and airiness this 
decoration has given to a dark and commonplace 
room. As the artist himself puts it, the best 
evidence of its success is afforded by the fact that 
his landlord, оп discovering how the parlour had 
improved the flat, promptly raised the rent. “ИТ 
had decorated the whole house," says the tenant, 
“Ме would have turned me out and moved in 
himself." 

The manner of drawing and painting decorations 
in distemper is in all respects similar to that 
employed in scenic painting. Тһе design must be 
secured beforehand, the outline carefully made, 
and the work proceeded with with the same 
attention to cleanliness and accuracy. Ву the use 
of the pounce pattern, agreeable symmetry may be 
secured in the designs. Gilding may be applied in 
the same way as in scenic painting. 


ALFRED TURNBULL. 


WE would point out to our correspondent, 
“Т. В. F.” that he is mistaken in supposing that 
'! Persian patterns are based entirely upon geometri- 
calforms." Of course, there is the Mohammedan— 
or rather the Mosaic—prohibition against the repre- 
sentation of “ graven images," but by many of the 
old Persian artists it may be said to have been 
more honoured in the breach than in the obser- 
vance. Sometimes there was a compromise, as 
in some Persian brasses, at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, covered with human figures with the 
spaces for the features left blank. 
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CUP AND 
SAUCER ING A COAT- 
DESIGN OF-ARMS 


By G. W. AUDSLEY (See page 106) 
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Ecclesiastical Embroidery. 


AN EMBROIDERED STOLE. 
' (Concluded from page 41.) 


Т- silk part of the embroidery should be 
commenced first in feather-stitch as shown 
in the enlarged portion, and the veins may 

be put in afterward with fine Japanese 
gold stitched down with Maltese silk, or a very 
fine cord may be used. As a suggestion for 
colouring, the lower portion of the scroll might 
be worked in very delicate shades of broken 
red, running into apricot tones toward the top; 
the next part of the scroll would go well in 
delicate blues, running into grey greens for the in- 
terlacing stalks, and the two upper leaves. The 
little jewel-like enrichments should be a return 
to and emphasise the colouring, being іп each case 

a little more intense in tone than the mass of 
embroidery. It would probably be necessary to 
work in some strong colours in these portions, and 
gold should be introduced either to outline them, 
or, if need be, worked in in small masses. 

. The monogram is intended to be entirely 
worked in gold diaper. Fine Japanese gold is to 
be laid in straight lines side by side, and stitched 
down in a pattern of diagonal lines with red 
silk. The cross should have the red stitchings 
going across the straight lines, so as to mark 
the difference in the two letters, or, if carefully 
chosen, blue might be used for stitching the latter, 
The jewel in the centre of the cross would 
probably look best worked in satin-stitch of red, 
and edged with gold thread. Both letters form- 
ing the monogram should be outlined after the 
work is finished with a double row of Japanese 
gold thread, or with a gold cord having red silk 
twisted with it. If thick Japanese gold is used it 
may be twisted together and sewn with red silk, or 
a narrow red cord may be laid on each side of the 
gold, and all sewn down together with red silk. 
The red outline is necessary to throw up the work. 
Of course, if blue stitchings should be used for the 
cross, blue cord must be used in the outline 
also. When both ends of the stole are finished 
the centre must be neatly joined together, and the 
small cross marked just over the joining, and it 
must be tacked on to the backing in the same way 
as the ends were. This small cross may either be 
worked in gold diaper, like the monogram, or it 
will probably look equally well worked in feather- 
stitch of gold-coloured silk and outlined with gold 
thread poe ie cord, 

The embroidery has, of course, been worked 
through the backing, which must be cut to the size 
of the interlining and cut off above the limit of 
the work. If it is necessary to paste the work to 
secure the ends, it cannot be done too carefully 
only a very little shoemaker’s paste rubbed in with 


the fingers before the work is unframed, and 


allowed to dry slowly. 
The stole will require great nicety in making up, 


in order that it may hang well. Some stoles are 
made up by slip-stitching the edges, but a very 
narrow gold-coloured or red cord, neatly sewn on 
last thing all round the edges is a decided improve- 
ment and makes altogether a firmer and more 
satisfactory finish. If this plan is chosen, it will 
only besnecessary to seam the edges all round with 
fine silk, as the cord will cover the stitches. If no 
cord is put on, the upper, or embroidered side 
must first be very carefully tacked over the inter- 
lining, and the lining silk must then be slip-stitched 
on with invisible stitches. Тһе interlining should 
be just sufficient to give substance and firmness to 
the stole when completed without making it stiff. 
18: 


ABOUT NEEDLES AND SILKS. 


N a previous issue of the Magazine, in relation 

| to the care апа handling of embroidery 
threads, and of filo-floss in particular, some 
hints were given for guarding against roughing 

the silks; Judging from letters received оп the 
subject from several of our readers, it would seem 
that possibly too much importance may have been 
attached to the precautions that were suggested. 
As a matter of fact, a slight roughing of the silk is 
not always detrimental; sometimes the stitches 
blend and lie together the better for it. It is even 
permissible, when the silk seems wiry, to roll the 
skein between the palms of the hands a little to 
loosen the twist. But as the stitches are laid with 
silk loosened either accidentally or purposely, they 
should be blended, and any fuzz laid by scratching 
the needle through them in the direction they have 
taken from top to bottom, just as you would lay 
gathers in a ruffle. Тһе advantage of this little 
point can hardly be overestimated. It restores the 
gloss to the silk by smoothing it and makes the 
surface perfect. It is, however, necessary that the 
stitches should be of equal tension in order that 
this may be done successfully. In making any 
correction, always use the needle; never put the 


fingers on embroidery. 


Hold the needle between the thumb and fore- 
finger—not too tight. , Tightened fingers have the 
same effect on a piece of embroidery that they 
have on the piano. You wanta "legato touch "— 
even and true, as іп music—without any cramping 
of the muscles of the hands and wrists, which 
draws the work. Тһе thread should not be held 
by the hand at all, but should fly free from the 
needle's eye. There is little danger of roughing if 
this rule is observed. 

Sewing needles are preferable to crewel needles 
for silk ; a small eye carries and keeps the silk in 
better order than the oblong one, which lets it 
move. Тһе best size for embroidery on heavy 
silks or linens is No. 7; for lawns, No. 9. А needle 
finer than 9 has an eye too small to partthe ground 
material sufficiently, and should not be used, 
because the gloss of the silk thread is lost unless 
the needle makes a space large enough to carry it 
through easily. 


EMBROIDERED SERMON СА5Е. BY С. MAY SHEPHERD. 


(For suggestions for treatment, see page 105.) 
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Practical Aids to Art Workers. 


SOME BOOKS ОЕ PERMANENT VALUE FOR THE 
ART WORKER’S AND THE ART LOVER’S LIBRARY. 


“ОРМАМЕМТ AND ITS APPLICATION.” 
By Lewis F. Day. 


TTENTION has already been called in these 
A columns to Mr. Lewis F. Day’s important 
new work on “ Ornament,” and in accord- 

ance with our promise we return to its 
fascinating pages. No book we could name is 
‘more worthy of consideration for a place in our 


y di 


DETAIL OF WOOD INLAY AND THE PLAN OF THE COMPLETE 


PANEL. 


From Lewis F. Day's " Ornament and its Applicition," (Dy courtesy of М.В. T. BATSFORD.) 


select library for the art worker апа the art lover. 
It should indeed prove valuable not only to the 
student of design, but to everyone who would 
understand the principles governing art applied to 
industry. And this naturally would include every 
person who has the least claim to aesthetic 
cultivation. Unfortunately, the great majority of 
those who naturally would resent the suggestion 
that they do not come in this category prove that 
they fully warrant the aspersion, by the deplorable 
medley of objects of bad or inappropriate design 
with which they daily surround themselves in 
their homes—we mean not only objects supposed 
to be ornamental, but objects intended solely for 
purposes of utility. 

So long as, through ignorance, they condone the 
bad taste of the manufacturer, so long will the 
latter delay the reformation in his wares which a 
little better taste in the community would compel 
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him to inaugurate. ОЁ course, in this respect 
matters have improved wonderfully within the last 
few decades, and, no doubt, they will continue to 
improve under the surely increasing influence of our 
excellent technical schools; but the widespread 
dissemination of the principles set forth in this 
volume of Mr. Day's would exert such a missionary 
influence on the general public as, reacting on 
the manufacturer, would assuredly hasten the 
advent of the better days for art in com- 
mon things. 

To artists and workmen practically en- 
gaged in design, the author no doubt— 
as he seems to apprehend—tells much that 
they already know ; but, even so, it is no 
small privilege to have the information 
presented so lucidly, so well arranged, so 
easily accessible. To the student of design, 
hardly less than to the general reader, 
Mr.. Day’s masterly exposition of the ap- 
propriateness of pattern to the process of 
its execution, “the difference between 


certain arts, crafts, or trades commonly, 
grouped together, and the likeness between 


ENGRAVED BRASS WITH BLACKENED GROUND. 
From Lewis Е. Day's " Ornament and its Application." 
(By courtesy of Mr. B. T. BATSFORD.) 

others not usually regarded as in any way con- 
nected," will in some respects, we venture to 
think, come almost as a revelation. Especially 
useful are the chapters respectively entitled “ The 
Teaching of the Tool” and “ Where to Stop." 

The numerous illustrations of the volume, as 
remarkable for their perfect execution as for the 
judgment with which the objects and examples 
they represent have been selected, are so logically 
arranged that to the average student of design 
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they might be relied on to indicate the general 
aims of the author, even without the aid of the 
letterpress. Each serves a particular purpose in 
the; elucidation of a process, and together they 
would form the nucleus of such a grammar of 
design as we would like to see undertaken some 
day by Mr. Day, with such a publisher as the pre- 
sent one, whose faultless “ get up” of this volume 
is worthy of the best traditions of his famous 
house. (London: B. T. Batsford, High Holborn. 
Price 8s. 6d. net.) 


Ch 


“ART ENAMELLING UPON METALS." 
Ву HENRY CUNYNHAME. 
N Mr. H. Wilson's handbook on " Jewellery " 
І (John Hogg, publisher) reviewed in these 
pages last month,  admirably 
practical instructions are given in 
enamelling, and they are made espe- 
cially lucid for the beginner by means 
of numerous diagrams and other illus- 
trations by theauthor. The volume be- 
fore us, “ Art Enamelling upon Metals," 
by Henry Cunynhame, while giving 
two beautifully executed reproductions 
in colours, perhaps leaves something 
to be desired in such of its illustrations 
as are given merely as examples of 
technical demonstration; but apart. 
from this, it will be found invaluable to 
the student in the special department 
of jewellery of which it treats. It is 
five years since it appeared—the first 
English publication of its kind—and 
although many other handbooks for the 
art worker have followed, nothing, in 
the same line, has superseded it. 

Тһе introductory chapter is a capital 
review of the historical side of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Cunynhame is sceptical as 
to the use of enamel upon metal by 
the ancient Egyptians, and thinks that 
what in many Egyptian jewels at first 
sight seems to be enamel will, in most 
instances, on further examination prove 3 
to Бе “small pieces of marble ог glass 
cut out and fastened into recesses in 
the metal with cement." Yet, if our 
recollection is not at fault, there is in 
the British Museum, an Egyptian neck- 
lace of true enamel; it was once worn 
by the Empress Eugéhie, who discarded 
it as soon as she learned that it had 
been worn for centuries by a mummy. 

That the ancient Greeks understood the execution 
of true enamel upon metal is proved by specimens 
іп the same collection. So did the Celts and the 
Franks—the latter probably used it upon their horse 
trappings at the time of the Roman dominion in 
Gaul and Britain. That the Saxons also practised 
the art would appear from the famous "Jewel of 
Alfred the Great,” in a Saxon setting, in the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford. Our author traces the 
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progress of the art until the Byzantine period is 
reached. Here we stand on firmer ground, for the 
examples—they are always of the kind called cloi- 
sonné—are numerous and admirable—admirable 
technically, at least. The sacred figures repre- 
sented, with ‘their rigid drapery and staring 
eyes,” cannot be called beautiful, but, as Mr. 
Cunynhame remarks, “they are religious hiero- 
glyphics rather than pictures,” and, he adds, with 
characteristic directness, “considered simply 
from the standpoint of religious art, they are 
superior to the groups of fat, half-naked, howling 
women which Rubens introduced into his pictures 
of the Crucifixion.” He describes and passes in 
review the period of Limoges champlevé enamels 
of Gothic times—when “сіоізоппе was rarely 
practised in the West, except for jewels and per- 
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IVORY INLAID INTO WOOD, AND ENGRAVED. 


From Lewis Е. Dav's " Ornament and its Application.” (By courtesy of Мг. В. T. BArsrFonp. 


sonal ornaments”; the painted enamels of the 
Renaissance, apparently introduced simultaneously 
in Italy, in Germany, and in France, and since 
specially associated with the name of Limoges, the 
town which again took the lead in this manufac- 
ture; plique-a-jour enamels, a specimen of which 
Francis I. introduced to the notice of Benvenuto 
Cellini, who tells us that he successfully copied it ; 
the effect upon enamelling of the discovery of porce- 
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lain in Europe, with what our author seems to regard 
as the meretricious influence of the school of Bou- 
cher, Watteau, and Fragonard; and so, down to the 
days of our own factories of Battersea and Bow, 
which witnessed the culmination of that long 
period of decadence, when one was satisfied with 
“pretty art,” “great art” having then virtually 
ceased to exist. 


DIAMOND, PENTAGON, 


VARIOUS WAYS OF DECORATING A CIRCULAR SPACE. 
From Lewis Е. Day's " Ornament and its Application," (By courtesy of Mr. B. Т. Barsronp.) 


Mr. Cunynhame is not one of those who be- 
lieve that the technical secrets of the art died with 
such masters of it as the Penicauds, Limousin, and 
Petitot. He girds at buyers of counterfeit old” 
enamels, who, posing as connoisseurs, tell you that 
“the old colours cannot be matched,” and that 
“the old secrets have disappeared.” Не declares 


that in brightness and clearness the modern 
enamels are decidedly superior, and that there is 
not опе, оҒ the old but can be imitated and sur- 
passed.. There are very few men, he adds, who 
can detect a really good imitation, and this he con- 
siders `“ highly satisfactory, inasmuch as it gives us 
assurance that we possess all the secrets of the 
ancients, and enables us to satisfy our love of art at 
a moderate price." [London : 
Publishers, Archibald Constable 
and Co., r, Whitehall Gardens. 
Price, 6s. net. | 


“FIGURE DRAWING." 
Bv RICHARD С. НАТТОМ. 


RTISTICanatomy is usually 
A a dry study, unless taught 
by demonstration. Inthe 
lecture room, by means 

of variations of technical state- 
ment, illustrated by blackboard 
sketches and with the aid of a 
skeleton and a good plastic 
figure, a clever teacher will hold 
the attention of his audience. 
It is a very different thing to 
interest the student by written 
description, and, to have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing this, 
Mr. Hatton is to be congratu- 
lated. 'The volume before us, 
however, as the title implies, is 
more than a treatise on artistic 
anatomy, and it is no doubt by 
the happy expedient of com- 
bining such a dry subject with 
that of the drawing of the figure 
that he has succeeded in giving 
us a work at once entertaining 
and instructive. While refer- 
ring in praise to * Anatomy for 
Artists," by the famous surgeon, 
the late John Marshall, and “А 
Rule of Proportion for the 
Human Figure," the author just- 
ly remarks that the art student 
needs something different at a 
certain stage of his career: “he 
wants to behelped with his form 
and his construction, and to help 
him effectually the subject must 
be approached from a draughts- 
man's standpoint.” The stand- 
point adopted by Mr. Hatton is 
the obviously reasonable one 
that we cannot begin to draw 
the human figure by learning anatomy, but must 
first be able to draw and pose figures—however 
crudely—in definite and lively actions; in fact, 
have a general idea of forms, attitudes, and move- 
ments. As to estimating the correctness of pro- 
portions of the human figure, he, in common with 
most artists—who rarely use the tabulated propor- 
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tions—is inclined to trust the eye “before all the 
science in the world," and to get thoroughly 
acquainted with the aspect of the figure he re- 
commends the constant study of the Muybridge 
photographs of the “ Human Figure in Motion." 


Fig. 1.—A RULE FOR THE PROPORTION OF THE UPPER PART Part, at the 


OF THE FIGURE. 


From RICHARD С. HATTos 5“ Figure Drawing." (By courtesy of Messrs, CHAPXAN % HALL, Ltd.) 


Yet we find our author formulating rules of 
proportion— of course it is inevitable. Не says: 
"The measure that the draughtsman wants is the 
middle, as exact as possible, dividing the figure 
into halves. Next, if possible, he will find a 
division for each half, preferably at the middle 
of each, orat the third." 


The first diagram we reproduce illustrates a гше. 


forthe proportion of the upper part of the figure. 
ПЛЕ wa Be 
found," he says, 
* that the waist 
and shoulders 
fall very nearly 
at the third be- 
tween the top of 
the head and the 
end of the whole 
trunk. Thethree 
- divisions thus ex- 
tend below the 
middle line of 


Fig. 2. the figure. Іп 


p . woman, the mid- 
RINCIPAL LINES INDICATING SEX dle space is ra- 


From Ricuanp С. HarTON's " Figure Drawing." ~ | 
(By courtesy of Messrs. CHAPMAN & Hatt, Ltd.) ther smaller than 
the other two; 


it must be diminished by lowering the line of the 
shoulders and raising the line of the waist. In 
man, the line of the waist should be lowered. 
These alterations we easily remember, because 
the thorax is smaller in woman and relatively larger 
іп тап. The rule applies in the back view as well 


as in the front view, and also in the seated figure.” - 
-IOI 


In the next diagram it is roughly indicated that 
for a man the chest is wide and long, the hips 
narrow and short; for a woman, the chest is 
narrow and short, the hips long and wide. In a 
three-quarter view of a male torso it is shown how 
“the chest diminishes downward to the 
waist, the outline of the back, seen under 
the arm, contributing very largely to the 
effect, and being itself a full convex curve.” 
In the corresponding torso of the female 
figure (Fig. 3), “the chest is smaller in bulk, 
the hips larger, the waist longer and more 
mobile... The 
shoulders аге 
more sloping, 
and their con- 
nection with 
the arm more 
evident than in 
the male. The 
deltoid, al- 
though less 
marked in 
shape, is very 
full, particular- 
ly in its lower 


outer side of the 
arm. The mus- 
cular and fatty 
fold between the breast _ 
and the arm is impor- Fig. 3—-FEMALE TORSO. 
tant in a good figure. From Биснапо С. Наттох5 "Figure 
Тһе muscles mass at paying EE on Км 

Ше side of the abdo- 3 i 
men, the external oblique, does not make so 
definite a fold ; and the iliac crest, although it 
should be represented, must be ав delicately 


Fig. 4.—COMPARATIVE BACK VIEWS. 


From RICHARD С. НАттох s “ Figure Drawing.” 
CHAPMAN & Hatt, Ltd.) 


(By courtesy of Messrs. 


shown as possible." In the back view the chief 
characteristics of the form аге “ the long lines from 
the arm-pits, which curve more and morezback- 
ward as they descend, and then continue vertically 
to the iliac crest, or the ribs just above. Тһе 
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muscles to which these correspond are the ‘erector 
spinze? and “latissimus dorsi.’ In the male these 
vertical masses remain well defined up to the 
middle line. Іп the female there is a broad, com- 
paratively vacant space in that region. The soft- 
ness and simplification so characteristic of awoman’s 
figure is well seen in the back. The shoulders, or 
the upper part of the back and lower part of the 
neck, are well rounded, and form part of an exten- 
sive surface softly rounded, which reaches down 
to the waist. And again, from the waist down- 
ward over the loins and hips is another simplifica- 
tion of the same kind.” 

Particularly clear and concise are the observa- 
tions on facial expression, which, however, might 
have been extended with advantage, and we 
venture to suggest that a few illustrations of the 
figure in action, and some expressive of the emotions 
other than through the medium of the features, 
would have been very acceptable. In conclusion, 
a word must be said in praise of the author’s 
numerous excellent diagrams and artistic pen 
drawings, which contribute much to the attractive- 
ness of this admirable work. (London: Chapman 
& Hall, Ltd. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 


An Artistic Almanac. 

LovERs of a good etchin will be glad to get for half-a- 
crown such a brilliant, original, well-bitten plate (то by 7 in.) 
as Mr. W. Monk has drawn for his *London Almanac," 
which he produces in conjunction with Mr. Elkin Mathews, 
the well-known publisher о Vigo Street. This is the third 
year of the publication, the present subject being а picturesque 
bit of ' Old Westminster," which is now undergoing altera- 
tion. The etching is too good to hang unglazed ; it should 
be detached from the calendar and framed. 


Who's Who, 1905, is wonderfully uptodate. Not to be 
in it is virtually to be unknown. Still, despite its 1,800 pages 
of closely printed biographies of we do not know how many 
thousands of more or less distinguished persons throughout 
the world, we note one important omission, Тһе name of 
Adolph Menzel, foremost of living German artists, is lacking. 
We must admit, though, that a careful searching has failed to 
discover any other such oversight. Тһе editor's work indeed 
is so well done that it must seem almost captious to note 
such a slip. (Adam & Charles Black, publishers, Soho-square. 
Price 7s. ба. net.) 


Who's Who Year Book, 1905, gives in a handy form 
for reference the cream of many bulky special directories. 
It responds to every test of accuracy to which we have 
subjected it. (Adam & Charles Black, publishers, Soho- 
Square, Price 15.) 


The Englishwoman's Year Book and Directory, 
1905, is, as usual, a veritable mine of personal information 
relative to woman's manifold occupations and pastimes, social 
and professional. Тһе list of art periodicals needs revision. 
(Adam & Charles Black, publishers, Soho-square. Price 
3s. 6d.) 


TURNER'S UNEXHIBITED SKETCHES. 

Iris proposed that the greater number of sketches in line 
and water-colour by Turner, now stored away in the base- 
ment of the National Gallery, be transferred to the Paint Room 
of the British Museum. There, without being exhibited, they 
could be seen and examined conveniently. Such an arrange- 
ment would hardly be feasible under existing conditions at 
the National Gallery. i 


OLD ENGLISH MASTERS. 

THE special exhibitions of old English masters, held from 
time to time in the interests of charity by Messrs. Agnew, at 
their Bond-street Galleries, always give one an opportunity 
of seeing such masterpieces as would otherwise be inacces- 
sible to the general public. That just ended was not un- 
worthy of ranking with its brilliant predecessors. Gains- 
borough's splendid portrait of the charming Duchess of 
Gloucester (from the collection of thelate Duke of Cambridge) 
was the “ clou ” of the exhibition. 


DESIGN FOR HAMMERED METAL. BY ERNEST COPESTICK. 


(For enlarged Detail, see Supplement B.) 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS AT NEWTON ABBOT. 

EMBROIDERY and lace were the most attractive features of 
the Newton Abbot Arts and Crafts Society's ninth annual 
exhibition, at the Public Rooms, in November ; although, 
among other things, there were creditable exhibits of 
carving, leather, and metal work. Тһе judges were :— 
Embroidery, Mrs. Terry, Exeter; pictures, Mrs. Baird, 
Dawlish ; photographs, Mrs. Carslake, Newton Abbot ; home 
arts, Miss Elliott, Torquay. They made the following 
awards :— 

Embroidery: Іп silks, only, silver medal, A. La Тегпеге, 
Alston Lawn, Cheltenham ; in wool, bronze medal, A. La 
Terriere ; in linen, bronze medal, F. E. Canter, Lonsdale, 
Newton Abbot. Lace Work: Bronze medal, Chudleigh 
School of Lace. Carving: Silver medal, B. W. Brealey, 
Kingsteignton. Leather Work: Silver medal, С. J. Birch, 
Cranford, Kettering. Silver, Brass, or Copper Work (not 
Jewellery): Bronze medal, P. L. Haslope, Chelston, Tor- 
quay. Burnt Wood Engraving (Coloured or Otherwise): 
Bronze medal, V. Bowes Scott, Earl’s Court-gardens, London. 
Decorative Painting: Bronze medal, Frank R. Hellens, 
Newton Abbot. 

Good embroidery and lace was also shown by Mrs. Hacker 
(a fire-screen), Miss Brittain (a рогНеге) Mrs. Baron Webster 
(duchesse lace collar and cuffs), the Misses Froude, James, 
Battams, and Wainwright (Tynemouth), Enock, Coulborn, 
Mary Kippax King, Edith Kitson. Miss Whyte Simpson, of 
Manchester, sent a beautiful bedspread, and Miss R. Grimbly’s 
braid lace was much admired. 


ARTS-ANO-CRAFTS AT BRISTOL. 

THE seventh arts and crafts exhibition promoted by the 
Bristol and Clifton Society was held in November at the 
Fine Arts Academy in the former city. Itwas opened by the 
Dowager Duchess of Beaufort, and the Bishop of Bristol 
made an excellent address. Nearly two thousand exhibits 
were comprised in the twelve sections among which they 
were distributed, and in nearly every department there were 
indications of improvement over previous similar displays. 
The demonstrations in pottery and spinning were watched 
with great curiosity. The Canterbury Weavers had a specially 
interesting representation. While the section of painting and 
sculpture was attractive, it was in the wide range of handi- 
crafts represented that most interest was shown, and to 
which by far the most of the exhibition space was devoted. 

Certificates—and in a few cases medals—were awarded as 
follows :— 

DRAWING AND PaInTING.—Oil Painting: Ist, Miss R. 
Tapp, A.S.W.A., and Miss E. K. Dowding ; 2nd, Miss K. 
Lawrence and Miss W. Swayne ; 3rd, Miss К. S. Badcock, 
and — McCall. Water Colour: ist, С. В. Percy Spooner 
Lillingstone and Mrs. F. Bush ; 2nd, Miss С. В. Gulley, Miss 
F. M. Batchelor, and Miss E. I. Pennyfather ; 3rd, Miss Mabel 
Carwardine, Ada Galton, Mary Norton, and Hilda Pierce. 
Miniatures : 1st, Ethel Clutterbuck and Miss С. С. Bucknall ; 
2nd, May Arnold, Miss С. В. Gulley, and Miss R. Е. Jackson ; 
3rd, Miss A. Horstmann. Pencil Drawing: 1st, A. J. Watson. 
Pen and Ink Drawing: 1st, Miss D. Ebden and Dorothy 
Wilmot ; 2nd, Master G. W. Eyles; 3rd, Maud C. Fisher. 
Charcoal Drawing: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd certificates, Lester Sut- 
cliffe. Decorative Design :: Ist and 3rd, Miss Annie French ; 


Ist, Master G. W. Eyles; 3rd, Maud C. Fisher. Elchimg: 


Ist, S. F. Crawford, 2nd and 3rd, А. J. Watson, A.R.C.A. 
Models їп Wax, &c.: 1st, Miss M. Morton. 

DECORATIVE PAINTING.—On Wood: 1st, T. Bradley ; 2nd, 
Miss M. E. Vernon and Miss F. M. Lucas; 3rd, Mrs. R. W. 
Statham. On China: 1st, С. В. Rigby ; 2nd, А. Forster. Sten- 
сте: Ist, С. В. Rigby ; 2nd, Miss L. A. Raynsford j 3rd, 
Miss L. E. Humphries. Оп Vellum: 3rd, Miss O. R. Smyth 
and Gino Paneri. IHumination: 3rd, Miss Glennie. Trans- 
lucent Enamel : 2nd, Miss C. Hughes. Enamel Painting: 3rd, 
Miss C. Hughes. Yewellery: 1st, certificate and hon. mention, 
Мг. Е. Partridge; Ist cert, Bromsgrove Guild; 2nd cert. 
and hon. mention, Bernard Cuzner ; 2nd cert., Guild of Handi- 
crafts ; зга cert. and hon. mention, Miss M. Wintour and 
Guild of Metal Workers. 

HaNDIcRArTS.—lVood Carving : 2nd, Miss A. Randall; 3rd, 
Lucy Paddison. Chip Carving: Ist, Evelyn Fisher; 2nd, 
Miss С. A, Mendham and Miss L. J. Lowndes; 3rd, Albert 
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Audres, Poker Work: Ist, Miss С. Charles; 3rd, А. Mac- 
kenzie. Furniture, Cabinet Work: Hon. Mention, W. С. 
Norris. Pottery: 2nd cert. and hon. mention, W. Howson 
Taylor. Embossed Leather Work: 1st, Ernest E. Clark ; 2nd, 
Miss Gertrude Wright and Miss N. C. Baker ; 3rd, Miss Hier 
Evans. Tooled and Decorated Work in Leather: Ist, M. M. 
B. Downing and Giuseppe Norsa; 2nd, Miss J. H. Park ; 
3rd certificate, Gino Paneri. Bookbinding: Ist, 2nd, and зга 
certificates and hon. mention, Misses Marshall and Gedge ; 
зга cert, Oxford Press. Silver: Hon. mention, Guild of 
Handicraft, Acton Guild' of Metal Workers, and Bernard 
Cuzner. Coffer: Ist, Miss M. Wilson; 2nd, Miss Bennett 
Hill; 3rd, Т, Vincent. Other Metals: 1st, The Guild of 
Handicraft. Models of Machines : 1st, S. Garside ; 2nd, certi- 
ficate, C. С. Bucknall ; 3rd, certificate and hon. mention, C. 
Stuart. 

EMBROIDERY.—Ox Silk : Ist, Audrey School of Embroidery ; 
2nd апа Н.М. cert, Miss M. Hollier ; 2nd, Miss K. Clarke. 
Оп Linen: Ist, worked by АП Saints’ Linen Society ; 2nd, 
Miss Cave (All Saints! Linen Society); 3rd, Miss Paterson (All 
Saints’ Linen Society). Оп Silk апа Satin: Ist and 2nd, Mrs. 
C. Budgett ; 1st, Miss E. Scruton, Mrs. H. L. Baker, and Miss 
B. Wright (Mortimer House School); 3rd, Miss Rattray and 
Miss L; Wills (Mortimer House School) and Miss Rigby- 
Ditto: Ist and Н.М. cert, Miss А. Bowie; Ist, Signorina 
Gaultieri and Miss Mary Boswell; 2nd, Mrs. Fortescue 
Brickdale, Miss А. Maynard, and Miss F. Lee ; 3rd cert., Miss 
E. Clayton; Н.М. сег!., Miss Rhoda Wager, Mrs. Copland, 
Miss М. G. Hollis, and Miss M. Fyffe. Book Covers: 1st, Mrs. 
H. Nicholl and Miss B. Wright (Mortimer House School) ; 
2nd cert., Miss L. Wills and Mrs. Meyrick Heath (Mortimer 
House School); H.M. cert., Miss E. Kisch. 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


“А Small Exhibition of Arts and Crafts by a 
Society of Art Workers," as it was modestly entitled, was 
held at Dickinson’s Galleries in New Bond-street, in Decem- 
ber. А more creditable display of the kind it would be 
difficult to get together. The artists represented were Miss 
E. M. Rope, Miss Helen Langley, Mrs. Branson, Richard 
Garbe, Miss Beth Amoore, Mr. and Mrs. Eastlake, Miss 
Taunton and Miss Walbrand Evans, the Misses Graham and 
Donald de V. Graham, Mrs. E. Roscoe Mullins, the Misses 
Rimmington, Miss Möller, Miss Dorothy Keeling, and Miss 
Ursula Wood. There were also contributions by the Duchess 
of Sutherland's interesting Cripple Guild. Messrs. Hindley 
and Wilkinson sent some beautiful reproductions from furni- 
ture in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and Messrs. T. Potter 
& Sons made an attractive display of their wrought metal 
work and Cobral ware. 

Albert E. Bonner had one of his periodical exhibitions 
of arts and craíts in December, the special features being 
clever water-colour sketches by Lionel Crane, and an interest- 
ing display of jewellery, silver work, and electric- light 
fittings by Joseph Hodel. Miss Mabel Slowcock sent beauti- 
fully executed miniatures on ivory and vellum and in wax; 
Miss Ropes, the repoussé letter-box we illustrated last month ; 
and Miss van Someren, a mirror frame of beaten copper with 
mosaic decoration in porcelain and mother-of-pearl. Mention 
must also be made of Lionel Crane's very neat little painted 
cardboard model of a country house, made to scale, 1-16 in. to 
thefoot. There should be a demand for models of this sort 
for the forthcoming exhibition of model cottages. 

А Needlework Exhibition, devoted to Harris costume 
linens, embroidered with flax threads of the same well-known 
brand, held at 25, Old Bond Street, during the holiday week, 
showed extraordinary variety. Тһе objects ranged {гоп 
magnificent portiéres and altar hangings, to the veriest trifle 
for Christmas ; but everything was good of its kind, suitable in 
design, and harmonious in colour. The excellent texture and 
soft tones of these Harris linens make them as charming for 
costume as for embroideries. 

The Working Ladies’ Guild held a very successful ex- 
hibition and sale at Kent House, in December, it being opened 
by her Royal Highness, Princess Henry of Battenberg. There 
was an interesting display of needlework, in which the Guild 
specially excels, and the energetic directress, Miss La Touche, 
brought together a pleasing variety of work in metal, leather, 
pyrogravure and “ marquetry " stains. 
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ART SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


School of Art Wood»Carving. 

ONE always feels tempted to indulge in the prefix " Royal » іп 
naming this admirable school at South Kensington, and we 
hope that the time is not distant when it may be in order to do 
so. Miss Reeks’ class-rooms and workshops аге in aggravating 
proximity to the Royal School of Art Needlework ; in fact they 
occupy the top floor of the building of that famed institution. 
If Royalty could have been induced to mount so high, we 
believe that the excellent exhibition of students’ work shown 
during December might have brought the school within 
measurable distance of the deferred honour in question. The 
special feature of the occasion was a small collection of 
carvings by the late W. H. Grimwood, the much-lamented 
instructor, to whose memory Miss Eleanor Rowe, the former 
principal of the School, pays a fitting tribute in another part 
of the Magazine, with interesting comments on the examples 
of his work that accompany her remarks, We must defer 
until next month further illustration of the exhibition, when we 
hope to devote considerable space to the work of the school. 


Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts. 

EARLY in December there was an interesting exhibition of 
students’ work at this flourishing institution. Silversmith and 
jewellery and decorative metal work for cabinet-makers are 
new subjects in the curriculum, and it was gratifying to see 
what a good beginning has been made in each of these 
branches. Mr. Meggs and Mr. Cowell should be proud of 
their pupils. We were specially attracted by the work of Ella 
Champion; it was no less creditable in a pendant, brooch, 
and hat-pin than in a chalice and paten, which were set with 
* enamels," consisting of bits of Howson Taylor's beautiful 
single colour porcelains, which, by the way, are being used a 
great deal, instead of the more costly enamels, and, as a rule, 
with far better effect ; for these bits of porcelain are always 
good in glaze and colour—which cannot be said of the enamels 
on metal by amateurs. Other notable first year's work 
—in each instance executed by the designer—was the 
silver jewellery of Muriel Brooks, Dora Thomson, Lizzie 
Bradgate, F. Burlingham, Benj. Venner, and H. Wanhorst. 
Miss Burlingham also showed a doorplate in copper oxidised, 
and there were serviceable-looking hammered copper cups 
and chalices designed and executed by H. Parkinson and 
Allan Allport. In the same case was a large leather-bound 
Bible, the admirable production of Miss K. Hornblower, who 
forwarded and finished it. 

In the bookbinding class, which is fortunate in having 
for instructors such expert.crafísmen as Mr. Sutcliffe and 
Mr. Gatward, made a capital show. We specially admired, 
for the good taste of its design and its beauty of finish, a gold- 
tooled red morocco binding by F. D. Rye, but no less credit- 
able were А. Wrights binding in green morocco with red 
inlay and gold tooled ; W. Terry's binding in green morocco, 
with gold tooling of notable excellence, and А. Langford’s in 
white vellum daintily inlaid with red roses and green leaves. 
Other pleasing examples were by F. Tammadge, E. Metcalfe,W. 
Phillips, А. Chapple, W. Chapman, A. Blake, and Mr. Meggs. 

There was a small but very good show of cabinet work, con- 
tributed chiefly by Herbert Martin, whose toilet table in Italian 
satin-wood was charming in line and exquisite in finish, the 
grain of the wood supplying almost the only decoration. Мо 
less artistic and workmanlike was his oak chair, based on a 
Norwegian design, very sparingly inlaid with ivory and ebony. 

The Modelling exhibit was not strong, but we must mention 
the humorously conceived bracket (by R. O. Gross) supported 
by squirrels nibbling acorns, their tails amicably and decora- 
tively interlaced, and the capital for a pilaster, the support 
being afforded by a comical owl flanked by eagles—both 
objects intended for stonework—and a cherub carved in stone 
by H. E. Tilbury, showing beautiful modelling. 

The drawings in black and white are all stamped with the 
same heavy conventional technique which rules at all the 
official schools in the kingdom, almost to the exclusion of 
individuality in artistic expression. Sooner or later the 
re-action must come against this jack-knife imitation of the 
decorative handling of Mr. Walter Crane—with whom, how- 

ever, a somewhat coarse technique is logical enough, for he is 
a master who habitually draws with the brush—and then, 
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perhaps, we may see again such pen-work as that with which 
Mr. Joseph Pennell and Mr. Herbert Railton used to delight us, 
a technique of values, a technique of sunlight and shadow, 
based on the study of nature, as taught by the drawings of 
Vierge and Fortuny. In the meanwhile we may say that the 
black and white work of the Camberwell students is as good 
as the cramped technique forced upon them will permit. It 
is, by the way, very suitable for the cleverly designed playing 
cards shown by Miss V. Kell, or the “Bedtime Stories ” out- 
lines by O. M. Wood, which would look well filled in with flat 
tints, in the manner of Boutet de Monville., R. Montes, a young 
Spaniard, shows vigour, and Miss Foulger dignified simplicity. 
Among the one year’s students, F. Heinlin is quite remarkable, 
and the work of J. W. Campbell, A. E. Waters, and Dorothy 
Goddard—a mere child, we understand—is full of promise. 
In decorative design, there was but little calling for mention. 
Miss Kell had a striking cartoon for fresco, and J. H. Hogan 
a clever design for a leaded window, which, however, will 
need modification before it can be used for the purpose 
intended. A word of praise is due to Miss E. Wright and her 
pupils for the creditable little exhibit of embroidery. Especi- 
ally worthy of mention were some doylies by Miss Venables, 
upon which pomegranates, buttercups, and grape vine were 
very daintily worked ; the specimens of Miss L. Appleby, 
Miss D. Butcher, and Mrs. M. Dalton were charming. Altogether 
the exhibition showed a gratifying measure of progress, and 
the energetic principal, Mr. W. B. Dalton, and his very capable 
staff, are to be congratulated. M. M. 


Sir John Cass Technical Institute. 

AT the annual prize-giving on December I, Mr. С. Baker, 
Г.Р. chairman of the committee, made an interesting state- 
ment as to the work and progress of the Institute. He men- 
tioned that during the second session (September, 1903, to 
July, 1904) a total of 468 students had attended—an increase 
of 25 рег cent. on the first year. Besides the prizes gained 
at the Institute's examination there were certificates awarded 
by the L.C.C., the Board of Education, the Society of Arts, 
and the London Chamber of Commerce. Тһе work of the 
Art and Crafts Department not being well adapted to exami- 
nation, awards had been made on the work of the session 
and progress made. Mr. Baker went on to say that while the 
requirements of the district were carefully considered, the 
governors looked to a wider field for students in more special 
work, such as the study of metals-from a scientific and artistic 
standpoint. А good proportion of the students were engaged 
in technical or artistic work. Useful additions had been 
made to the equipment, and the teaching staff had been 
strengthened. During July last a representative collection of 
Work by students was shown at the exhibition held at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery, when there were 277 pieces of work 
representing sixty individual students. 

Sir William White, K.C.B., in an admirable address, 
alluded to his recent visit to similar schools in America. He 
believed that in many ways they were superior, but in the 
provision of evening instruction he considered this country 
stood supreme. 

The awards in the Arts and Craíts Department were as 
follows :—Design——V. Ramsay, E. Guggenheim, Е. How. 
Drawing.— H. Clarke, E. Lee, A. Taylor, А. Lapidus. 
Enamelling—H. Cue, R. Drummond.  Jewellery.—R. Drum- 
mond, M. Millman, V. Ramsay, B. Wright. Metal Work.— 
К.В. James, E. Guggenheim, H. Hope, F. How. Modelling.— 
V. Ramsay. А County Council Scholarship, value £10 а-уеаг, 
with free tuition for three years, was awarded to M. Millman, 
a student of the Jewellery class. Тһе work of the various 
classes was displayed in the studios and workshops. For the 
arrangement and equipment of the latter we must express our 
admiration. One especially good feature in connection with 
the metal workshop is that all the tools are neatly arranged in 
the recesses of the walls, each implement showing its form 
clearly, with a neat label under it. Тһе idea is excellent, for 
no student need spend an idle moment in this room ; when not 
otherwise employed he can profitably study the name and use 
of every tool likely to be needed in his craft. Mr. Rathbone, 
the head of the Arts and Crafts Department, who takes the 
metal work under his special direction, is to be congratulated 
оп its efficiency. Altogether the equipment of this school is 
equal to the best, and the teaching of Mr. Rathbone and his 
able assistants leaves nothing to be desired. 
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Тһе! Northampton Institute. 
THE annual prize distribution at the Northampton Insti- 
tute, Clerkenwell, took place on December 9. The prizes 


° were distributed by Lord Reay, and a large number of 


visitors were present. During the evening, work was in pro- 
gress as on ordinary nights, in all the laboratories and work- 
shops. It would, however, be quite impossible, in the space 
at our disposal, even to suggest all that was to be seen. 
The craft workshops are splendidly equipped, and fine 
specimens of the students’ work were shown. Mr. John 
Williams, general head of the department, presides specially 
over the drawing, design, and modelling classes, assisted by 
Мг. №. Van der Lyn and others. Classes аге also held in book- 
binding (Mr. Sangorski), plaster work, engraving, and 
enamelling (Mr. R. Osmond), chasing and embossing (Mr. A. 
Ostertag), wood, stone, and marble carving, embroidery, 
decorative metal work, ornamental iron work, goldsmiths’ 
and jewellers’ work (Mr. H. Stapleton), decorating, lettering 
(Mr. A. J. Ireland), and silversmiths’ work (Mr. Alfred J. 
How). The Northampton is one of the most complete and 
admirably managed technical institutes in the kingdom, and 
we hope to find an early opportunity to say more about it. 


St. John’s Wood Art School. 

IN distributing the prizes at this well-known and excellent 
school, on December 12, Mr. Luke Fildes, R.A., in a capital 
little address to the students, impressed upon them the great 
importance of learning to draw from memory as the best 
means of observation. Associated with him as judges were 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, R.A, and Mr. David Murray, A.R.A. 
Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., who presents the much-coveted 
medal, was absent owing to ill-health. The medal was given 
to Norah Straube for her excellent representation of the figure 
in colour, which, however, was nearly equalled by that of 
Clara Waters. Eric Hayward Ward and Inez Christie 
respectively took the six and three months’ scholarships with 
chalk drawings. The work of Miss L. Sueur was highly 
commended. The “ Graphic” prize wentto Miss Waters. Іп 
the colour design competition F. P. Walker was easily ahead. 
The weekly sketch prize went to Amy Johanna Fry, and 
that for summer work to Amy Squire. Among many others 
showing excellent work were :—Lily Isaacs, Miss Johnson 
Jones, Mabel Layng, Mr. Rainey, Miss Newth, Mr. Oswald 
Moser, Miss Kay, Lily Wright, and Miss Hadenfeldt. A 
pleasant surprise were the excellent colour studies from 
nature by Mr. Henry J. Wood, the famous conductor, who, 
it is evident, might have excelled in the graphic arts had not 
the Fates decreed his pre-eminence in music. 


A Sketching Expedition to Spain. 

` IT is possible that Spain still has terrors for some people 
who associate brigands, rancid oil, garlic, and bad hotels 
with that beautiful land. However, public safety probably is 
on as high a level in Spain as іп any country on the Conti- 
nent, and there is no little comfort for the tourist who is 
properly directed. Mr. Moulton Foweraker, R.B.A., who 
knows the country well, has decided to make a second sketch- 
ing expedition there, and is now busy making up his party. 
He will have classes for those who wish to study landscape 
in either oil or water colour, whether beginners or more 
advanced students. During January and February they will 
be held in Malaga; March will be spent at Cordoba, and 
Aprilat Granada. As several ladies have enrolled themselves 
as members of the party, Mrs. Moulton Foweraker will 
accompany them. Early application should be made by those 
Who wish for further particulars to The Headland, Charbis 
Bay, Lelant, Cornwall. 


Other Sketching Tours. 
8 AN attractively planned Italian sketching tour for students 
15 announced by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Robinson, which is 
to include the most picturesque spots in the Riviera, and after- 
Wards Florence, Venice, and Verona, where famous buildings 
and picture galleries will be visited. The climate is mild from 
January until March at San Remo, Rapallo, Nervi, and other 
of the quaint little towns that form part of the route, and 
Painting out of doors is quite enjoyable. The advantagés of 
Working under an exhibiting master of Mr. Robinson's know- 
ledge and experience, no doubt, would be appreciated by such 
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of our student readers as сап ауа! themselves of this оррог- 
tunity. We understand that the class ís not to be confined to 
advanced pupils ; indeed, that beginners аге to receive раг- 
ticular attention. “The trip will last sixty days, and the start 
will be from London on January 13. Further particulars may 
be had by writing to Mr. Robinson at his School of Art, 
ro, Rue de la Main d'Or, Bruges. А four weeks’ tour in the 
spring is also being arranged, and still another—in Holland, 
we believe—for the autumn. 


A Successful Artist Teacher. 

Itis seldom that an art teacher finds time for such a large 
and profitable output of his own work as Mr. Frank Spenlove- 
Spenlove, R.B.A., R.C.A. founder and director of Ше 
deservedly successful school of painting at Beckenham, S.E., 
that bears his name. Proverbially, what less fortunate artists 
call “lucky,” during the past few weeks he has beaten his 
own record. In the Autumn Salon, at Paris, he was 
awarded a position of honour with Mr. Lavery, and sold his 
picture on the opening day. For the second time, the City of 
Manchester has shown its appreciation of his work by buying 
one of his pictures for the Corporation Permanent Collection, 
its choice this time being “Іп the Shadow of the Church," а 
beautiful and pathetic painting, shown last summer at the 
New Gallery. We further note that his poetic * Whispering 
Daylight,’ at the Royal Society of British Artists, has been 
bought at a handsome price by Mr. Read, a Glasgow art 
collector. “ Yellow” is applied to a certain kind of journalism 
as а term of reproach; but “The Yellow Door," which is 
what Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove calls his studio, seems to open 
to fame and fortune. 


Treatment of Designs. 


EMBROIDERY. 


The D'Oyly Design (see Supplement А, No. ror) 
would look well on Harris green linen, worked with white 
filo-floss silk (use two threads of silk) or with Harris flax 
thread, which has almost the lustre of silk. Тһе part of the 
leaf turned over should be worked in Oriental or herringbone- 
stitch and outlined with single knot-stitch. Тһе buds may be 
in satin-stitch, and the stem and seeds in stem-stitch. The 
whole design would be improved outlined with Japanese 
gold ; ог, as the gold does not wash, a bright gold silk might 
be used. 


The Sermon Case Design (see page 95) may be worked 
on a dark purple Roman satin. The flowers are to be an 
appliqué óf white satin couched round with a medium tone of 
purple filo-floss silk and then outlined with gold thread work ; 
the cross in satin-stitch with gold silk and French-knots down 
the centre, of the same colour. G. M. S. 


The Stole (Supplement A) is to be worked on a ground 
of cream corded silk. The inside of the trefoil is an appliqué 
of rich blue satin, and the fleur-de-lis is worked in three or 
four tones of gold filo-floss silk, outlined with Japanese silk. 
The outside fleurs-de-lis are worked in tones of blue, 
harmonising with the colour of the satin, outlined with gold. 
The band of the inside and top fleurs-de-lis are to be gold. 

G. M. S. 

The Alms Bag (Supplement A) may be worked on 
crimson cloth, the crown. well padded and worked over with 
cream filo-floss silk, outlined with Japanese gold. A medium 


.tone of green silk should be used for the cross, which is also 


to be outlined with gold. Тһе rays of glory аге to be all gold. 
and the circle is to be worked in satin-stitch alternately with 
the cream and green silk. С.М. S. 


The Portiére (see pages 96 and 97 and Supplement B).— 
Blue linen of two distinct tones should be used for this. 
Тһе band of flowers and foliage for the upper part should 
be traced on the paler, and the dado or lower portion on the 
darker. The leaves must then be cut out with a very sharp 
pair of scissors, and laid well over the paler linen with many 
close tacking threads to keep the edge in position. Darn 
the borders with coarse thick silk of a rich golden hue, and 
carry a heavy black line on each side of this to cut the border 
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sharply off from the centre. Three" shades " of bronze green 
should be used for the leaves, and a brownish one for the 
stems, which may be worked in satin-stitch and padded. 
Care must be taken in carrying out this scheme to work 
firmly over the tops of the leaves where the join comes. If 
this із done, the whole thing, when completed, will be as 
solid as if worked on one piece only, while the effect of the 
two linens is much more interesting. АП the leaves should 
be worked first; then the flowers should be put in, and for 
these tones of pink from the very palest, for the outer petals, 
to a deep rich red for the heart, should be used. For the 
buds, begin with the darkest shade, and tone off to the paler. 
The lines at the back of the design and the wandering roots 
should be all laid in fine Japanese gold ; but for workers who 
find this process too wearisome, silk may be substituted. The 
band on the upper part of the curtain may be treated in 
exactly the same way as the dado, the tendrils being laid in 
Japanese gold. 

An alternative method of treatment would be to trace the 
whole design оп а background of Indian red ; the flowers to bc 
worked in palest yellow to orange; buds, orange to pale yellow; 
leaves and stems in harmonious tones of bronze. The border 
may then be a laid-on band of cream-edged black or а darn- 
ing of the palest blue. Every leaf and petal must be edged 
with black, and much Japanese gold should be introduced in 
both the upper and lower sections. M. B. H. 


CHINA PAINTING. 


The cup and saucer on page 93 introduces a coat-of- 
arms for china decoration. The sprays of leaves are not 
heraldic, but they serve to break up the spotty effect that a 
mere coat-of-arms always has when placed alone on an ex- 
panse of white china. If the coat-of-arms is of sombre colour- 
ing, a richer spray of flowers and leaves should be adopted ; 
but where the arms are rich in colour, a spray of autumnal 
leaves, as in our design, looks chaste and appropriate. 


CIRCULAR MAIZE DESIGN. 

Wood-carving.—The relief should not be very high, and 
when the form is cut down to the level of the ground, the 
cuts should be firm and decisive. At the junction of the 
leaves with the stalks and in the treatment of the corn itself, 
the cuts should be as clean as possible. Altogether, the 
carving affords a fine opportunity for cultivating a vigorous 
stroke with both chisel and gouge. 

Metalwork.—after the necessary tracing, the work may 
be mostly done upon a sandbag. Apart from the large 
amount of tracing necessary there is nothing difficult in the 
modelling. Care should be exercised in finishing to give 
effect to the wavy type of the leaf. The sheath should have 


the highest relief, and graduated to show the folds of the 
leaves. : 


The TUDOR ROSE FRAME (Мо. roo). 

Metalwork.—The frame could be made either completely 
from metal or with the rose design cut out and laid on a 
wood base. In either case, the modelling of the roses and 
leaves would be the same. The border should be raised, 
forming an even ridge, inside and outside. In modelling the 
flowers and leaves, leave the latter flat and raise the tops of 
ds petals with undercutting on the inner edge, to sharpen 

em up. 

Wood-carving.—The hardest part of the work will be the 
preparation of the frame, and its size suggests that it be care- 
fully made from sound wood by an expert, for if made from 
one piece it will not be satisfactory. Having the made frame, 
the actual carving will not be found difficult ; the relief is 
very low, and the amount of work correspondingly small. 
The rose should, of course, be the highest relief, the leaves 
being kept low on the ground. To give sharpness, the folds 
of de petal rue be голи undercut. 

esso.—A plain € should be prepared for this, with 
the border worked in the wood, although it may be worked 


on with compo. The relief should be treated similar 
suggested for the carving. а n 


THE PANEL (No. 95). 
Metalwork.—This is not very difficult, the principal work 


being in the tracing. Transfer the design carefull to th 
polished surface of the copper, then scratch if ВЕ care 
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to keep to the carbon lines. After mounting it on the pitch- 
block, trace the lines, keeping them as even as possible, The 
round seeds may be omitted ; next reverse the metal and raise 
up gradually the seed pod and leaves, taking care to give full 
effect to the curl of the leaves. When sufficiently raised, 
reverse again and work from the other side, and, if necessary, 
turning the metal back again for further raising until finished. 
The seeds may be put in with ring tools, thus saving a lot of 
work. In finishing off, the surface of the leaves should be 
carefully tooled with lines radiating from the stalk, and the 
edges of both pod and leaves carefully undercut, to give 
crispness. 

Wood-carving.—This will be found a very useful design 
for the carver ; the relief is rather high, but the effect of the 
leaves and stalk, when carefully carved and well undercut, will 
be worth the time spent onit. Make the seed-pod the highest 
relief, graduating to the lower stalk, and, by the use of ,the 
gouge in finishing up the leaves, impart a sweep to 
curves of the leaves. я 

Gesso.—The gesso worker will find some interesting work 
in this panel. The high relief must be built up with wool and 
composition carefully mixed together. Тһе curves of the 
leaves will take some working up, and it may be necessary to 
carve the work when set, to get the full effect. 


MARQUETRY PANEL (No. 108). 

To get the best effect, this simple design should be worked 
upin several colours. The veneers used might be of rare 
woods as the panel is small. Use one colour for the back- 
ground, two others for the central panel, and a contrasting 
pair for the outside. The lines might be omitted. or cut in 
afterwards with a V-shaped tool. The gluing up should.be 
very carefully done to get the whole panel flat. Clean off 
with a toothing plane and glass paper. 


OUR CORNER FOR BEGINNERS. 

The Chip-carving Pattern (No. 109).—The little 
nicks аге of German origin, and may be left out. The lcuts 
are easy: they may be done with either а chisel or chip- 
carving knife. Тһе design, being in a square, may be made 
up as a border or multiplied into a panel, the lines being 
easily reproduced to any scale with a pencil, ruler, and com- 
pass. In cutting out the spaces, be careful not to go too 
deep. From r-IÓth in. to 1-8th in. is quite enough. 


THE DESIGN, Мо. ло. . 

Metalwork.—This is suitable for plain tracing with the 
ground-work matted. Тһе design should be carefully trans- 
ferred on to the metal, the lines evenly indented with the 
tracer, and then the background should be punched with a 
small matt or three-point punch. The design might be worked 
up as a serviette ring by carefully filing each edge square, 
and bending it quite evenly to either a circular or an oval 
shape. The two edges should be soldered or brazed. 

Wood-carving.—This may easily be made by the beginner. 
It could be adapted as a border for a frame with the ground 
cut out to a depth of about А in. Very little modelling need 
be given to the design itself. 


THE DESIGN, No. 111. 

Metalwork.—This design is also suitable as a plain border 
treated as above. Ч 

Marquetry.—A pretty marquetry effect may be worked 
here, especially if alight wood such as sycamore be used with 
ebony. Тһе two strips, with paper between, should be glued 
up and then sawn as in fretwork, the woods being transposed 
when finished and glued down on a base. 3 


THE DESIGN, No. 112. 

Metalwork.—As a border with slight raising the metal- 
worker will find this useful. The lines will require careful 
tracing. For chasing, the lines are very suitable, and}the 
design might be adapted in many ways for both 72001550 
and chasing. 

Leatherwork.—For plain tooled effect this design and 
No. 110 also, are useful in filling borders or decorating belts. 
The lines should be firmly tooled, and the background punched, 
leaving a plain border. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


These columns arc free to all, It is only required that (1) 
questions dealing with different topics be written on separate 
sheets of paper wilh the writers name and address on the back 
of cach, and that (2) stamps accompany all pictures, drawings, 
prints, &c., to be returned. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the EDITOR OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 37 & 38, 
Strand, London. 


THE NATIONAL ART COMPETITION. 


IN response to our circular note of inquiry to art masters— 
“(а) Do you consider that the present National Competition is 
the most representative that could be devised of the work of 
the art schools of the Kingdom ; (b) if not, how would you 
modify it in order to make it so ?"—we have received the 
following additional replies :— 

“Unfair Assistance by Masters." 
To the Editor of Arts & CRAFTS. 

The letter which has most impressed me in the interesting 
correspondence in your magazine in regard to the National 
Competition is that from Mr. William H. Bond, of the Muni- 
cipal School of Art, Brighton. Не says truly that “іп many 
cases the awards are gained solely by the fact of the master 
having been constantly at the student's shoulder." He might 
have gone further in regard to this unfair assistance by 
masters. He might have said with truth that in some cases 
the master is virtually the author of the prize winner’s design. 
It is notorious that this was so in one of the awards at the 
last competition ..... For obvious reasons T cannot give 
the particulars for publication. I send them to you in confi- 
dence for your own information, and you can easily verify my 
statements. The winner of the award in question has got no 
little credit for his success, and for a time no doubt it will help 
him in business ; but is it not scandalous that such a thing 
should be possible ? A STUDENT. 


[We would say that before the receipt of this letter, the 
information contained in it had already been communicated 
to us, in confidence, from an entirely independent source.— 
Ed, ARTS & CRAFTS.] 


Honourable Mentions Suggested. 

То the Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 

$1R,—I think it would be an advantage in the National Art 
Competition if the Department instituted a system of awarding 
the distinction of “ Honourable Mention” to those works 
which show great merit, but have not been successful in 
gaining a medal or prize ; it would cost the Department 
nothing, while it might induce the students receiving this 
distinction to increased effort.—W. L., Poole. 


“ Not Quite the Most Representative." 
To the Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 

SIR,—I do not think that the present system of the National 
Competition is quite the most representative of the work of 
the Art Schools of the Kingdom, but I am not prepared to 
offer any suggestions for the improvement thereof.—W. E. 
BULLMORE, Sheffield. 


More Awards Wanted. 


To the Editor of ARTs & CRAFTS. 

Sig—The awards in the National Competition should be 
more numerous, so that every branch of work done in the 
Schools of Art may be recognised.—HENRY R. BABB, Head 
Master, School of Art, Princess Square, Plymouth, and of 

unicipal School of Art, Devonport. 


To the Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 
518,—(а) I consider that the present system of the National 
Competition is fairly representative ; (b) I would suggest that 
€ number of awards be increased, and that more of the 
elementary work Бе shown.—Cuas. A. Eva, Chiswick. 


To the Editor of ARTS Амр CRAFTS. 
(а) No, because the smaller schools, although in many cases 
Submitting good work, are unrepresented, (b) Either to con- 


Siderably increase the number of awards or judge the work of 
Sach school separately —EASTBOURNE, 
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Drawing in Silver-Point, 

F. S. asks for particulars.“ to enable him to provide him- 
self with the materials requisite” for silver-point. The only 
materials are a silver-pointed stylus and almost any enamel- 
surfaced paper or cardboard. Professor Legros and other 
distinguished artists:who employ this method of artistic expres- 
sion prefer to prepare their own paper, which is done by wash- 
ing over some good handmade paper a thin coating of Chinese 
white, and allowing it to dry thoroughly, of course, before 
drawing on it. Professor Legros fancies a gold-pointed stylus. 
Almost equally good results could be obtained with such an 
ordinary /ead-pointed stylus as used to be sold with the old- 
fashioned sixpenny memorandum book. You will understand 
that success with this difficult medium depends wholly on the 
drawing. None but an accomplished draughtsman should 
attempt to express himself in “ silver-point.” 


Miniature Painting. 

Milman writes:—‘Are there any specially prepared 
colours ,used for miniature painting on ivory, as I find that 
in using the ordinary transparent water-colours, one wash put 
over another takes out the first put on. Then, too, it is 
almost impossible to put in any fine touches owing to the 
blotting of the colour."—The finest procurable water-colours, 
in cakes, are used, with a little gum water as a medium. 
Your difficulty is due to using either too little or too much 
water in your brush. How to overcome it can only be 
learned from experience. А few lessons from a good teacher 
are almost indispensable. But next month Mr. Praga will 
begin a demonstration for the readers of this magazine. 
You doubtless can get sume useful hints from these articles. 


Carpet Designing. 

Subscriber (Scarborough).—(i) A design prepared for a 
Brussels will serve equally for a Wilton. (2) In a five-frame 
design, never more than five colours on any one line in the 
direction of the length. (3) For filling, the width is invariably 
27 inches. For borders the usual width is 18 inches, but they 
may be 13, 18, or 224 inches. There should be o points to 
the inch in the length and 256 in the 27-inch width. (4) You 
might recast the design on the hint you received. The less 
repetition, the more costly it would be to produce. 

S. F. (New Cross).—Brussels design paper contains about 
85 points to the square inch. Ordinary Axminster usually 
ranges between 27 and 70 points. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


China Painter (York).—We know of no one in your city 
who fires china, but you might send the service to Henry S. 
Ashwin, Stoke-upon-Trent, who makes a speciality of firing 
the work of amateurs. You could, probably, get from him the 
colours you name. 

Selim.—(x) Colour laid thinly on a dark ground appears 
colder—i.e., bluer—than its natural hue, whereas а thin coat of 
colour, on a light ground (such as an ordinary canvas) assumes 
а warmer—i.e., a more orange hue. (2) Use turpentine for 
thinning your paints. This is in itself a quick drier, but you 
may add a little copal varnish, which will further expedite the 
drying, and also prevent the colours from looking dull. (3) 
Rose madder is one of the pigments which remain in a fit 
state to paint with after having been on the palette for many 
days ; others become stickyin a dayor two. Ав soon as they 
are in this condition they should be thrown away. Colours 
can be kept moist for some time by putting them in water, 
but, as a rule, it is not worth while to do this. 

а. F.—(1) Thank you for the suggestion. You will see by 
the present number that we have already acted on it. (2) АП 
requisites for repoussé work are supplied by Gawthorp, 16, 
Long Acre, London. Perhaps more convenient for you 
would be Harger Bros. Settle, Yorks. Why not get the 
priced catalogues of both firms ? 


Accepted.—Contributions Бу С. G., R. J., A. T., “Selma,” 
“ Cornish." 

Declined.—" Aristook," S. S. J., B. T., * Reader" (York), 
“ Reader” (Bristol). 


(Answers to several inquiries are unavoidably left over until ош 
next issue.) 
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EQUESTShavelately reached us from diff er- 
ent parts of the Kingdom asking us to give 
suggestions for the formation of local " Arts 
and Crafts Clubs." It will be a genuine 

pleasure to do so ; for next to an Art School there is 
nothing so helpful as a local art students’ club ; it 
stimulates study, promotes emulation and brings 
abouta healthy interchange of ideas. There is 
scarcely a town or hamlet in the Kingdom but where 
there may be found a few persons of artistic feeling or 
with a natural leaning towards some artistic craft, 
but lacking the opportunity for development. Even 
half-a-dozen young men and women with such 
tastes might constitute the membership of an 
association for mutual improvement. “The outlay 
should be insignificant, There need be no expense 
for rent, for the club can meet at the residence of 
one or another of the members in rotation. A 
small initiation fee is desirable, and there should be 
regular dues, so as to raise the club above the 
level of а mere casual assemblage. There need 
be no officer except a secretary, and he can also 
actas treasurer: whatever may be his artistic 
qualifications he certainly should be the most 
energetic and business-like member of the 
association. Meetings should be held at least once 
a week and'as much oftener as may be desired. For 
a working art club three or at most four evenings a 
week would besufficient, and the work done by the 
members during the rest of the time should, by 
all means, be presented for general inspection and 
discussion at these meetings. The debate and 
criticism called forth would go far towards cor- 

recting errors and encouraging perseverance. 

2 2 
ш 

А QUESTION will naturally arise as to the relative 
prominence that is to be given to certain arts and 
crafts, That can only be decided by the circum- 
stances in each particular case. In some districts 
affected by the particular industry of the locality, it 
is easy to foresee that certain crafts will have a 
preponderating influence. Instead of spending on 
casts and prints the money got from initiation fees, 
the majority of members may demanda carpenter's 
bench and wood-carving tools, а“ Hobbies " com- 
bination tool and table for bent-iron work, and, 
perhaps, a jeweller's muffle furnace for firing 
enamels. I hear, by the way, that there is soon to 
be put upon the market a wonderful little gas 
furnace, which, by means of a simple Bunsen 
burner, will produce a heat capable of melting any 
metal. This is not easy to credit, but the statement 
is made on the authority of the inventor,a noted 
sma One can imagine what a delightful 
acquisition this would be to the equipment of the 
workroom of any local Arts and Crafts Club. In a 
manufacturing district no doubt it would be easy 
to bring in some expert in metals, from time to 
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time, to give a demonstration to the members. I 
do not know what is to be the price of this 
miniature furnace ; but it is to be very moderate I 
am told. Such a jeweller's furnace as is needed for 
firing enamels may be bought for thirty-five 
shillings. | + а 


ж 


Вот I am afraid I am departing somewhat from 
the original idea suggested above, viz. that our 
local club is to be a very small affair to begin with, 
and that at first its gatherings are to take place at 
the residence at one or another of the members in 
rotation. Still, this initiation stage, happily, may 
soon be passed, and the club rejoice in its own 
rooms, and by and bye, perhaps, in its own house. 
Most of the prosperous art clubs in the Kingdom 
have developed from small beginnings. 

ж ж 


ж 

ON another page Mr. Cunynhame is quoted as 
girding at buyers of counterfeit “ old? Limoges 
enamels, who, posing as connoisseurs, tell you that 
*the old colours cannot be matched" and that 
“the old secrets have disappeared." This recalls to 
me the following tale, with its moral, told by M. 
de Fourcaud :—" It was in 1882, during the sitting 
of the commission charged to investigate the con- 
dition of art industries and of the workers in them, 
of which I had the honour to be one. Тһе wit- 
nesses, without exception, one after the other, 
brought us the same complaints about the strange 
tastes of self-styled refined people, who are deplor- 
ably inclined, so they said, to the modern antique. 
One of them, Mr. Soyer, a clever enameller, made 
known to us an interesting experience: ‘1 was 
shown one day, said he, *an enamel representing 
the death of the Duke de Guise, which I was 
asked if I could repair. I replied that it was easy, 
since the enamel was not separated from the 
ground and was not much damaged. Still, one 


part I would have to do over again. “ How will 
you do it?" I was asked. “Іп the same way as 
when I made the piece." " How! I paid ten 


thousand francs for this enamel, and you pretend to 
say that it was made in your shop?" “ Certainly ; 
itis a design of Philippoteaux's which I found 
in 'L/Illustration/ and which I have arranged. 
If you wish, I will show you the enlargement." 
“ But it is not possible ; it was black with dirt when 
I bought it; you do not know what а time it took 
to clean it.” “ОБ, I understand. They simply 
puta ‘ culotte’ on it. I will show you the tracing 
of the design"— which I did." If the reader 
would see for himself what that wonderful crafts- 
man, Paul Soyer, can accomplish in the reproduc- 
tion of old enamels, let him study the copies of the 
pieces from the Louvre at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 
Тне EDITOR. 
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Conference of Art Teachers. 


DISCUSSIONS ON ART INSTRUCTION IN JAPAN, AND ON THE RELATION OF 
DRAWING AND DESIGN TO THE HANDICRAFTS AS TAUGHT IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


MORNING SESSION. 


'T the conference of teachers in the elementary 
A and secondary schools and technical insti- 
tutes of the Metropolis, convened by the 
London County Council, the most interest- 
ing proceedings, perhaps, so far as our readers are 
concerned, were comprised in the morning and 
afternoon sessions of January 6. Оп each occasion 
the big Medical Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, was filled by a highly interested 
audience. At Ше morning session “ Art Teaching 
in Japan" was the topic, and Baron Suyematsu, 
lately Minister of the Interior in Japan, presided, 
and Dr. Tadokoro, Adviser to the Department of 
Education in Japan, was also present. 

The address of the occasion was delivered by 
Mr. Edward F. Strange, of the National Art Library, 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Baron Suyematsu, 
in introducing him, referred to him as one fully 
qualified to speak on the subject of the educational 
system of Japan. On the walls was a collection of 
Japanese drawings, recently presented to the County 
Council, and a selection from the National Art 
Library at South Kensington was also shown. 
The former, consisting almost wholly of nature 
studies, had been viewed with special interest as 
the wonderful work of Japanese school children ; 
but before Mr. Strange had proceeded very far 
in his address, the admiration with which they 
had been regarded һай greatly diminished, 
for the lecturer declared that these drawings could 
not be fairly regarded as examples of the work of 
the pupils in the schools, that they were not really 
representative, for they had been "touched up" 
for exhibition. 'The shock caused by this announce- 
ment was followed up by Mr. Strange's statement 
that there was no nature study in the primary 
schools of Japan. Everything was done from 
drawn copies. Handling alone was considered, 
and the children. were crammed with a few tricks 
of technique, derived from the old painters—tradi- 
tions handed down by generations of drawing 
masters. Most of the drawings in the secondary 
schools were on the same lines. Тһе fine art of 
the cultured classes in Japanese painting would 
soon be lost altogether. Тһе arts of Japan had 
less dignity and recognition in their own country 
than we afforded them. Тһе art teacher іп Japan 
was. generally looked down upon by his colleagues, 
and probably, too, by his pupils. He had one 
companion in his degradation, namely, the Japanese 
teacher of classics. Japan was equipped with an 
educational system which was even more thoroughly 
organised than our own; but in regard to art 
teaching it was doubtful if the small amount of 
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time given to the lessons in the schools in that 
country could ever produce sufficient technical 
skill for a practical application of the art to the 
general purposes of аНег-Ше. Тһе teaching of 
drawing in Japan was not compulsory in the 
primary schools, but in the higher schoolsit became 
part of the regular course, though the time allotted 
toit did not exceed two hours per week as a rule. 
Тһе instruction was given without definite aim ог 
policy, and not in any special relation to the 
national art, but with a growing desire to imitate 
European methods of education. 


3 DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Egerton Hine (Harrow School) said that 
we may imbibe too much Japanese for our own 
good. Still, there is no other nation in the 
world gifted with as high ап aesthetic faculty as 
Japan. In Japanese art the characteristics are 
exceeding daintiness of technique and a genius for 
balance. When they touch the human figure they 
hopelessly fail. But he did not think a corrupt 
Buddhism would be likely to found a great art on 
the highest possible lines. It is astonishing to hear 
that this people, who have made beauty a gospel of 
life, are only copyists and imitators. Still, he did 
not think that these drawings lent to us by the 
Board of Education require any apology. Mr. 
Strange asked, Why is drawing taught? You 
might as well ask, Why is writing taught ? 

Mr. Phené Spiers pointed out the great value of 
the cultivation of memory drawing. 

Mr. Catterson-Smith was very much impressed 
that the Japanese could do these wonderful things 
from memory. You feel they give you the very 
life of the thing, and he thought that could not be 
attained by any other method except through Ше 
memory of the thing. He himself was doing his 
utmost to destroy what might be called direct 
drawing. If you take а set of memory drawings by 
young children, say up to fifteen or even sixteen, you 
will notice in each one of those drawings a curious 
litle ghostly quality, as if it had come out of some 
not quite real origin—an extremely precious thing. 

Mr. Black, Principal of the Camden School of Art, 
believed thoroughly in Japanese art. Whether 
these drawings are copies, or done in inferior 
schools or not, he should like to have them asa 
loan at his school for a time—or even asa gift. 
No doubt the subject of drawing from nature 
isthe pivot оп which the whole question turns. 
Memory drawing comes next. It cannot come 
first, because you have nothing to memorise. 
The decision of the great International Congress 


of the Art Masters at Berne last summer, where . 


twenty-four nations were represented, was to this 
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effect—that memory drawing is one of the 
essential subjects we must consider in all our 
schools. He fully agreed with that. He agreed 
with Mr. Catterson-Smith that the first duty of a 
teacher is to place himself where the child is, and 
to tell the child on that low rung of the ladder 
what you have to tell him on the subject. If you 
cannot do that you are no teacher. 

Miss Worn replied very fully to the question, 
Why do we teach drawing? First, because the 
practice of drawing is extremely educative of many 
of our highestfaculties. Secondly, because it may 
enable us to discover and educate artists ; thirdly, 
because the pleasure of drawing is great in itself, 
and helps us to appreciatethe great masters. The 
lady also gave an interesting account of Mr. 
Ablett’s admirable methods with children in the 
Royal Drawing Society. 

Mr. Ebenezer Cook, Mr. Graham Wallis, and 
other gentlemen also spoke highly in favour of 
memory drawing, which, ratherthan the paper of 
Mr. Strange, became the subject of discussion. 

Mr. Strange and the chairman were cordially 
thanked, and the meeting adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


R. WALTER CRANE presided at the after- 
M noon session. Hesaidthat it seemedto him 
that on the one side the study and practice 
of art became more and more individual- 
istic, and in that direction it appeared to open up 
more and more scope for individual expression in 
the record of the phases and facts of nature, or the 
ideas of the mind. It seemed to him that every 
age—one might almost say every generation—de- 
manded a new interpretation in art, both of the facts 
and phases of nature, and of the ideas of the mind 
and the imagination. It did not seem possible to 
explain this constant change which is going on, and 
the very great difference one observes between the 
art of one age and that of another, without some such 
supposition, and it was natural enough, when the 
ideas of things in general changed, that the ideas 
of art, which was only another expression of another 
state of mind, should change also. Тһе difficulty 
seemed to be the lack of a teaching system capable of 
expansion without dislocation. What was needed 
more than anything else was a substantial root of 
sound tradition upon which fresh ideas might be 
grafted from time to time. "There should also be 
some definite idea as to the future of the 
student. We train him in a handicraft and then 
send him adrift. It was very like training hands on 
board ship to know all the ropes, and then throwing 
them overboard. Personally, he thought that every 
art should be taught as a handicraft. 

During the intermission the much-discredited 
drawings from the Japanese elementary schools had 
been removed from exhibition, and an interesting 
series of nature studies by pupils of the Birmingham 
Municipal School of Art had taken their place. 
There were not only studies of plant life, but a 
variety of drawings of animals—shaded studies 


of living models as well as of stuffed specimens. 


They were not so good as the Japanese drawings 
they replaced, but apparently they were genuinely 
the work of children. 


VIEWS OF MR. R. CATTERSON-SMITH. 


М address by Mr. К. Catterson-Smith, prin- 
A cipal of the Municipal School of Art, 
Birmingham, on “ The Influence of Handi- 
crafts of Art Teaching in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools,” was listened to with much 
interest. Having set forth the distinction between 
the teaching of drawing and the teaching of art, he 
stated his conviction that, while the advantages of 
teaching simple drawing were obvious, there was a 
grave danger in the present system of what was 
called teaching Design. Не found in the elemen- 
tary schools that Design is being taught by persons 
who could not have the knowledge or experience 
necessary to teach it, even if the schools were 
adequately equipped for the purpose. What they 
are teaching is the habit of planning on paper 
arrangements such as the teachers have seen in 
periodicals whose object is to give the latest fashion 
in design, or what they have .gained—perhaps, he 
should say "acquired," as the gain is doubtful—in 
their efforts to secure South Kensington certifi- 
cates. This planning on-paper is, as a rule, not 
based upon any idea of the application of the 
designs to manufacture or material. Nor do I 
believe there is any need for this teaching of so- 
called design, he continued ; for my experience 
s that children commonly have a gift of design, 
and ina much finer form than anything they can 
be taught. І say frankly that I doubt the possibility 
of teaching Design. Now, I would suggest that that 
sort of design teaching be dropped, and that its 
place be taken by drawing from pieces by nature, 
such as leaves and flowers mostly, but also birds, 
quadrupeds and fish—if possible, alive. 

Failing the real things, get the best representations 
that can be had of them, avoiding ''art" treat- 
ments, but seeking drawings done by conscientious 
draughtsmen, rather than by draughtsmen who draw 
with art spectacles on their eyes. "These objects 
should be drawn in different ways—with pencil, 
in tone, for exhaustive drawing ; in pen and ink 
for decision; with a brush іп wash for “fluid” 
freedom—and in outline. When flat outline ex- 
amples are used they should be done from fine 
simple pieces of well-known work, recognised by 
the best authorities as a good stock to graft upon— 
with plenty of vitality in it, and allied closely to 
nature—such as fine gothic. 

So far I have been chiefly speaking of elementary 
schools. But to the secondary schools а great deal 
of what I have said both by way of criticism as 
well as suggestions of change applies. As the pupils 
in these schools have a longer educational period 
than in the elementary schools, and as a class are 
likely to form a large proportion of the purchasing 
public, and are not likely to form any considerable 
part of the ordinary working craftsmen, I think their 
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training should bring them in contact with art as 
well as with simple drawing. Good examples of 
art work—not pictures—only should be shown to 
them; work, I should say, by artists whom time 
has sanctioned, and in few cases—if any—works by 
contemporary artists. They should have lectures 
and demonstrations given to them by craftsmen, 
who would explain the processes of the manufacture 
of things in daily use. This would be done with 
. the object of awakening an intelligent interest іп 

such subjects, and helping to guide in the selection 
of works of craftsmanship, such as pottery, glass- 
ware, metal work, and in the making of fabrics. 
Architectural structure should have some place in 
these lectures. The choice of such things is now 
left to chance or fashion. 

I think every lesson in drawing should have some 
of the time—and the more the better—given to 
memory drawing. Тһе best method, so far as I 
can see, is to expose an object to view for a short 
time—say, a few minutes—and to point out to the 
pupils the essential character of the object, its 
structure, and whatever else the teacher may know 
about it; keeping well to the front the general 
aspect of the object, in order to avoid a mechanical 
building up of it when drawing it from memory. 

„То sum up briefly what I have been striving to 
say :— 

(1) Any attempt to teach Design apart from 
craftsmanship is useless and harmful, both for those 
who may become craftsmen and for those who may 
become purchasers of craftsmanship. (2) The time 
spent in this useless teaching could be employed to 
great advantage in teaching simple drawing soundly 
and in the careful observation of natural forms, 
which necessarily accompanies careful drawing. 


“ART TRAINING OF THE ARTISAN.” 


R. JOHN WILLIAMS, Principal of the 
Artistic Crafts Department of the North- 
ampton Institute, Clerkenwell, E.C., then 
read a paper entitled as above. He said 

that it was not his purpose to deal with the subject 
of art training as applicable to the artisan in general, 
but only to those whose daily occupation in work- 
shops or factories is restricted to industries which 
may be classified as artistic crafts. Such trades for 
example as goldsmiths, jewellers, silversmiths, 
engravers, chasers, enamellers, wood and stone 
Carvers, painters, decorators, bookbinders, and 
metal workers, these and many others such as the 
building and woodworking trades demand on the 
part of those engaged in them a certain knowledge 
of drawing, design or modelling in addition to the 
practical work. Не did notinclude those who may 
be termed artist craftsmen—i.c., those who have 

ad а general training and art education beyond 
that of the artisan, and his remarks would apply 
chiefly to those working іп London, the conditions 
in the provincial town differing somewhat from 
those existing there. 

The use of machinery has resulted in a reduced 
Cost of production and the substitution of 
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mechanical Гог hand-wrought work. It 15 also 
responsible for the enormous increase іп the 
number of articles made ; these have necessarily 
affected the position of the artisan workers, in many 
cases their crafts have almost disappeared or are 
subdivided into many branches, which are often 
considered now as separate trades. 

Formerly it was the general practice that the 
artisan served an apprenticeship of several years, 
during which he was trained in all the branches of 
his trade, and became in the true sense of the word 
a handicraftsman. Іп many cases now a boy 
leaves the elementary school, enters a workshop 
or factory, and in a very short space of time is 
engaged upon some comparatively trivial work, 
perhaps attending to a machine which is stamping 
out pieces of metal to be used as ornaments for 
jewellery, filing up castings, or soldering them 
together, апа so he goes оп day after day. Of art 
training he gets nothing, of technical skill he learns 
very little. Although this is the position of many 
of the younger artisans engaged iu so-called 
artistic crafts, yet there are many workshops, 
generally small ones, and employing few hands, 
in which the work done is really handicraft, 
and where the apprentice and young craftsman 
have an opportunity of learning their trade; yet 
even here the work is often of a special character, 
and they have little opportunity of gaining any 
knowledge of the other branches which are not 
practised at their particular workshop. “here are 
some, but they form a minority, who are employed 
in shops or studios where the work executed is 
really artistic and the conditions favourable to the 
workers. 

These represent some of the different classes. 
for whose benefit the various arts and crafts classes 
are established, and before passing to the con- 
sideration of the best methods of tuition we may note 
how far the classes are appreciated by the artisans. 

Although the attendance at such classes is 
growing, and in many cases quite rapidly, yet those 
who avail themselves of the teaching are still a 
small proportion of the number engaged in the 
industries, and it has not yet become a general 
or recognised procedure for the boy to consider 
attendance at the Art School the natural course on 
entering the trade workshop. 

In speaking of the Art School I mean one where 
the crafts are taught in ‘conjunction with design ; 
this limitation is necessary only for the purpose of 
preventing any misunderstanding in my paper, but 
does not in any way imply that the work of the 
Art School as generally understood is or should be 
confined to this. 

As these classes are held in the evening, after the 
boys have finished their day's work at the shop of 
perhaps nine or ten hours, we can scarcely wonder 
that many do not feel inclined to give up the short 
leisure they have to attend classes when very often 
the benefits to be arrived at are not immediately 
apparent. It is indeed a matter of congratulation 
when we consider that so many are found who will 
give up three or four nights each week for several 
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months in the year so that they may pursue a 
-course of study at the Art School. i 
Seeing, therefore, that for these students the Art 
Schoolis the place in which most of their spare 
time is spent, we ought to make the class-rooms as 
attractive as possible in addition to equipping them 
with all the appliances necessary for the work under- 
taken. This is not always done, and some class-rooms 
must have a distinctly depressing effect on the 
students working in them. Rooms that are well 
supplied with casts, specimens of work or frames 
with photographs, prints or drawings having some 
relation to the branch of industry carried on there, 
will certainly influence the students and their 
work. “his applies mainly to the rooms where 
the practical classes are held ; the drawing, design 
-and modelling rooms should be furnished with as 
many examplesas possible illustrating the subjects 
taught in the classes, and also including specimens 
-ОЁ handicraft with which the students are not 
directly concerned. Electrotypes of metal work, 
casts of architectural work, sculpture, wood- 
-carving and ivories, photographs, prints and illus- 
trations should all be found there, and it is a great 
advantage if these can be grouped together so 
.that they represent separate branches of the crafts. 
Students would then have them close at hand for 
reference while they are at work in the class. 
Speaking generally, most of the artisan students 
join the schools mainly for the practical or work- 
shop classes, and not for such subjects as drawing, 
-design or modelling, nor do they as a rule regard 
these latter as essential. The elementary schools 
have been in the past somewhat to blame for this, 
though there has been much improvement of late. 
On speaking to artisans of twenty years or older, I 
-can rarely find that they have any pleasant recollec- 
tions of the drawing lessons of their school days. 
Having to draw from copies of little interest to them 
has left behind a dislike of anything connected 
with drawing, and a prejudice not easy to overcome. 
It is also, perhaps, three or four years since most 
of the students have left the elementary schools, and 
from that time they have done little, if any, drawing. 
Тһе day's work at the bench constitutes all they 
have had in the way of training, and their attend- 
ance at the Art School is chiefly due to a desire to 
become acquainted with some of the technical 
operations of their trade which they have had no 
opportunity of learning in the workshop, or else to 
become more proficient in their own class of work. 
Тһеге are some who do join the design or 
modelling classes without taking the practical 
subjects; in these cases they often come from 
workshops where the work done is of a higher 
grade. АЕ our Institute we have found it advisable 
to arrange special courses for the different trades. 
On one night drawing, design, or modelling for 
the particular craft, and on other evenings the 
practical work, when the special trade instructor is 
present. Тһе drawing, design, and modelling is 
thus arranged to meet the special requirements. 
Some of the trades require more of one than the 
- other. . 
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Engravers, for example, аге chiefly concerned 
with drawing, апа the lessons include short lectures 
and demonstrations on such subjects as heraldry, 
lettering or monograms, whilst wood and stone 
carvers, chasers and embossers, and those whose 
work deals with form in relief make model- 
ling the more important subject. The necessity 
for drawing or modelling is not so keenly felt in 
some industries asin others. Ап engraver must be 
efficient, as his work consists of drawing with the 
graver on metal instead of with the pencil on 
paper,and he appreciates the importance of the 
subject, whereas in the case of a silversmith the 
necessity is not so apparent. 

In every case the drawing design or modelling 
should have a direct bearing on the practical work 
from the beginning of the student's attendance, 
and those responsible for the teaching of the 
former subject should co-operate with the practical 
teacher, so that each part of the student's works 
shall be co-related. 

One difficulty in the art training of the artisan is 
that the standard of work done in the trade work- 
shop is often so weak or bad in design, that it is 
impossible to allow any similar study in the class, 
although the students often join with that object. 
By placing before such students the best specimens, 
notonly of old but also of modern work, they will 
be brought to an appreciation of such examples. 
For this reason it is advisable that younger stu- 
dents should at first copy good examples rather 
than attempt any so-called original work. This 
would not, however, be necessary if the preliminary 
art teaching in the elementary schools is brought 
more into relation with the crafts than has hitherto 
been the case. 

Although it is well to have definite times set 
apart for the different subjects, it 15 unwise to 
restrict attendance to those evenings only. The 
class-rooms should be open each evening, so that 
any who wish for extra practice may attend when- 
ever they can do so. : 

When the student has accepted the connection 
between the drawing or modelling classes and the 
practical work, he can then be directed to a wider 
range of study. А working drawing or model, 
which has taken only a few lessons to prepare, 
will be sufficient to occupy the student's time for 
several weeks in the practical class. Іп book- 
binding, for example, astudent in the design class can 
with his finishing tools work out on paper a large 
number of designs, whilst in the practical class he 
is engaged in forwarding and finishing one book, 
and he will gain freedom in working on paper as 
he will be in no fear of spoiling anything of 
value if the design is not satisfactory, but can go 
on with fresh combinations with the tools, all of 
which will help him considerably in his practical 
work. 

Students should now be encouraged to study 
examples of work in different branches of art, and 
will learn to appreciate the particular qualities 
belonging to each, and how the design and crafts- 
manship have been influenced by the country and 
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the age in which its worker lived and the con- 
ditions and limitations imposed upon him by the 
tools and materials he used. Thus the metal 
worker or chaser would find much to be learnt 
from studying such examples as may be found in 
carved work in ivory, wood, or stone, and this 
would apply equally to other. crafts. Here again 
the necessity of having the class-rooms well sup- 
plied with as varied a collection as possible is 
evident. 

The result of these studies should be seen in 
the designs and practical work produced by the 
students. In cases where they are competing for 
art exhibitions or scholarships it would be well if 
the practical works were always accompanied by 
the working drawings, models, or studies for the 
same, even though they may not be highly 
finished, but sufficiently to show the stages by 
which the student arrived at the result in the 
practical work. 

In the study of natural objects the student will 
find a field which is quite inexhaustible, and the 
Art School should certainly be well supplied with 
specimens of birds, the smaller animals, fishes, 
insects, and shells, and these should be supple- 
mented by photographs, casts, electrotypes, and 
copies of drawings illustrating not only the natural 
forms, but also their treatment by different artists 
and craftsmen. 

Such objects as the casts of portions of the 
Parthenon frieze, Greek coins, or drawings by the 
medizeval artists of flowers or animals, will have an 
interest to the artisan when placed in conjunction 
with the natural objects from which they are 
derived. Studying from these and also from plants 
should be encouraged not as a subject complete іп 
itself, but with a view to application ‘to design and 
practical work. There is a danger with the number 
of books and publications on flowers and plants 
that these are often used by students in place of the 
study of the plants themselves. Тһеу are useful so 
far as they recall to memory the form or details of 
plants already studied from nature ; аз а substitute 
for such study they fail, and the same remark 
applies to the drawings of birds, animals, and fishes. 
I have not included the drawing of any of these 
latter from the life, though this has been done in 
some of the Art Schools. It represents many diffi- 
culties to artisans who have for several years 
neglected the study of drawing; later on, when 
nature study in the elementary schools has made 
progress, it would be possible to go further. 

Throughout, whether drawing from nature or 
from objects of craftsmanship, the importance of 
retaining in the memory as much as possible of 
such study should be impressed upon the students ; 
otherwise progress will be slow, and the work done 
limited to gaining manual dexterity only. 

The study of such subjects as geometry, model 
drawing, light and shade and perspective have not 
been dealt with, though they would of necessity 
enter into much of the work in the drawing classes. 
The student should have already had some ground- 
ing in these in the elementary schools, though 
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unfortunately һе has often forgotten most of it Бу 
the time he joins the technical classes. 

I have suggested that our Art Schools should 
be arranged more or less as museums. Whatever 
may be the case elsewhere, the average artisan in 
London does not go to the museums at all, or else 
very rarely. One reason, perhaps, is that for many 
of them the museums are some distance away, and 
it would be well if in each district there could be a 
small museum especially representative of the Art 
industries carried on in its neighbourhood. Until 
this is possible the Art Schools should be arranged 
on this basis, and every encouragement given to the 
artisan to study the exhibits. In many of the 
schools, arrangements are made by which students 
are accompanied to the museums by-the master, from 
timetotime. In our school we have arranged a 
similar series of Saturday afternoon visits for the 
artisans, not limiting them to the museums, but 
including such places as the Abbey, and the new 
Cathedral at Westminster, St. Paul's, Kew, Green- 
wich, and some of the City churches and buildings. 
These visits doubtless have an effect on the work of 
the students, and broaden their outlook with respect 
to the crafts. 

Lectures dealing with the historical and scientific 
considerations of some of the crafts should also 
form part in the school work. 

So far, the teaching has dealt only with evening 
classes, and indeed most of it must be included 
in this, as the students working in the shops 
during the day time will find it almost impossible 
to attend classes except after their day's work. 
At their best, the work of the evening classes 
must be limited, and it is only possible to sup- 
plement the work done in the workshop. ІҒ the 
student is engaged during the day in the practice 
of his trade, then the teaching in the evening 
class will be of value in raising the standard of 
his practical work and giving him some training 
in design and the correct appreciation of crafts- 
manship ; but it cannot claim to teach a trade to 
those who are not engaged during the daytime in 
similar work. І do not suggest that the class 
work should be narrowly restricted to the par- 
ticular division of craft in which the student is en- 
gaged. When a silversmith, for example, wishes 
to enrich a piece of his work by chasing or 
engraving he should be encouraged to do so, and 
the same applies to the other crafts. 

Тһе evening classes must be made more 
efficient in the future, and we have to look to the 
masters in the elementary schools to help us in 
this. Atthe present there is a gap between the 
time when the boy leaves the elementary school, 
say, at I4 or r5, and his attendance at the Art 
School, which is often not until he is.r7 or 18, 
and, as already noticed, many of those engaged in 


the artistic crafts do not attend classes at all. Itis ` 


to this period of non-attendance that we owe so 


many of our difficulties in the art and technical | 


schools. In the two or three years the boy forgets 
much that he has learnt in the elementary sch 
and, instead of the work of the Art School follo 
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on and being progressive, it has to be gone 
through again, and much time lost just when the 
student should have been able to bring all the 
knowledge gained at the elementary school to 
bear upon the technical work. Every endeavour 
should be made to bridge over this gap, 
so that the Art School work follows on in 
natural sequence to that of the elementary school. 

While this paper was being prepared I had the 
pleasure of reading a series of articles by Mr. A. 
H. Christie, the Art Inspector for the London 
County Council Classes. These dealt with art in- 
struction in schools, chiefly so far as it concerns 
elementary and secondary schools. 

I can do no more than refer to these articles here, 
but if only the artisan of the future could have a 
foundation of art teaching such as is there recom- 
mended, the work of the art and technical schools 
would be enormously advanced, and the boys 
leaving the elementary schools would be more 
likely to pass on to the Art Schools to continue 
their instruction without losing two or three years, 
as they so often do now. In connection with 
this subject, it would be well if, during the last year 
orso of the boy’s attendance at the elementary 
school, the masters could send or bring some of 
those who they consider to have special aptitude 
in the direction of handicraft work, to the art and 
technical schools, so that they may have some 
opportunity of seeing the different trades at work. 
This might sometimes lead to suitable boys entering 
the skilled art trade for which they are specially 
suited. 

Now that we have in London one authority for 
all grades of education, we may look forward in 
the future to some co-operation on the part of both 
elementary and Art Schools to their mutual 
advantage. 

The question of art training in the day time 
presents many difficulties that do not occur in the 
evening work, but such classes will be found more 
necessary in the future than has hitherto been the 
case. 

That employers will allow their apprentices or 
younger workers to attend such classes to any 
extent is doubtful at the present time, though some 
in the silver-working trades have done so on 
Saturday mornings. In the future, when art and 
technical schools are better known and have 
proved their usefulness to the trades, the practice 
will be more general. 

In Germany it is customary to send the appren- 
tice to the technical schools during the daytime, 
but the conditions there are different to those in 
England. 5 

Where day Art Schools аге established it might 
be possible for some of the elder boys, still under 
the control of the elementary school, to attend on 
one or more days each week at the Art School, only 
such boys being selected as would be likely to 
benefit by the instruction. Тһе teaching given 
would necessarily be somewhat of the nature of 
manual training, but would include subjects which 

have not hitherto been taught under that heading. 


Manual training in the elementary schools consists 
mainly of mechanical rather than artistic craft 
work. With the special staff and equipment avail- 
able in the art and technical school, it would more 
nearly correspond to the actual craft than is 
possible in the elementary school. In this way 
promising pupils would be brought directly under 
the notice of the teachers in the technical school, 
and would be recommended to obtain work in the 
trade at the completion of their elementary school 
time, or, by means of scholarships, attend for a 
period of three years to be instructed in one of 
the crafts. То do this would necessitate some 
means of maintenance during the three years, as 
in most cases the parents of the artisan class would 
be unable to keep the boy during his period of 
tuition, and parochial funds are sometimes available 
for this. Тһе system of art exhibitions and scholar- 
ships granted by the London County Council for 
some years past has been of great service in 
helping on the art training of the artisan in the 
evening classes, and the establishment of more day 
scholarships for three years with maintenance allow- 
ance would be productive of much good. 

At the present time there is a tendency on the 
part of boys leaving elementary schools to seek 
employmentas clerks. If the special examinations 
for artisan art day scholarships and the prepara- 
tion of the candidates for these turned their 
attention towards the crafts as a means of liveli- 
hood, this would affect not only the successful 
ones, but those who failed to gain a scholarship 
might be inclined to look to the crafts rather than 
to clerkships as their work in life, and so tend to 
raise the level of the artisan in the art trade by 
bringing in more of those specially suited for such 
work. 

Тһе training of those attending day classes for 
three years would necessarily differ from that in 
the evening classes. Work at the bench would fill 
the greater part of the time, and should be as 
comprehensive as possible ; in fact, the nearer the 
school corresponded to a well-arranged workshop 
the better. Іп these classes, too, the student 
coming straight from the elementary school should 
make quicker progress. 

At the end of the three years' study, although he 
could not claim to be a master of his trade (nothing 
but a period spent in an actual workshop can ensure 
that), yet he would be capable of taking his place . 
as а learner or improver in a better grade of 
workshop than would have been otherwise possible, 
and have more knowledge of the different branches 
than he would have gained had he gone straight 
from the elementary school into the workshop, and 
the time spent in study would be well compensated 
fcr later on in his career. 

The subject of day classes is comparatively a 
new one, and I have only briefly touched upon it. 
The evening classes alone present enough pro- 
blems, and І hope that this paper may at any rate 
Ъе sufficient to raise some points for discussion 
which may help forward the work with which 
most of us are concerned. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo said he would add a little 
bit to the possible irritation of the meeting by 
putting some aphorisms from the artisan’s point of 
view rather than from the teacher’s. The first is, 
that not all the pupils are going to be artists, nor 
can we teach them how to become so. The most 
one can say about the teaching of design is that 
such pupils as show a capability of observation and 
an inborn quality of design can be directed and 
guided, and meanwhile those who have not the 
quality of design need not be the least bit dis- 
couraged, because there is a lot of handicraft that 
requires working, and if it is honestly done it 
becomes art. You may not be able to teach 
design, you may not be able to teach art, but you 
can teach technical excellence, and all forms of art 
are really based on technical excellence. Teach 
the pupil the commonsense of his vocation ; the 
purpose of the thing he is constructing and hand- 
ling. As soon as manufacture drifts away from use 
it ceases to be art. 

Teach the pupil “ Humanities”—he should be 
interested in his work, and in other things outside 
it Тһе pupil is his own judge of what interests 
him, and he is to be guided through his own 
choice, and not forced against his inclination. Ве 
sparing of the museums. There is a risk of getting 
hold of the wrong end of the stick. “The museums 
boretheartisan : they trouble him. АП that he sees 
there are masterpieces. He can't see it. How 
many of us can recognise the masterpiece even in 
literature—even in Shakespeare? Avoid the notion 
that art is a cult—a something apart from daily life, 
not to be understanded until one is properly sophis- 
ticated. If a student by putting his brains and 
heart into his work can show to the spectator that 
he has really cared, and can make the spectator in 
some degree by his work share his feelings, he has 
created a work of art. It may not be very fine art, 
but it is art, and there are many grades of art. 

Mr. Cobden-Sanderson thought it best to post- 
pone design until the mind of the craftsman could 
create design of itself. First teach him order. 
Тһа is at the heart of art. Above everything, it is 
the function of the artist to be orderly. 

Mr. W. B. Dalton, Principal of the Camberwell 
School of Art, agreed with Mr. Catterson-Smith 
that design should not be taught in elementary 
schools. It could not be taught. But we сап 
teach the child to be orderly and observant. 
Design will come in due time, if the germ is there. 
The youngest. children, he had observed, as a rule, 
have the finest share of originality in design. Не 
would like to see more attention paid to writing— 
founded on 6th and 7th century manuscripts—and 
from writing let the mind develop to ornament. He 
meant writing with a quill pen—it cultivates pre- 
cision and delicacy. Не was very pleased to hear 
the remarks about memory drawing. Mr. Catterson- 
Smith's view was a new one to him. He had 
strongly impressed on his students the other view ; 
but now he would make a change. In fact, he 
would have two sets working together, and see 
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what the precise result would be. Не would like 
to know if Mr. Catterson-Smith was in favour of 
teaching craftsmanship in elementary schools ? 

Mr. Catterson-Smith, in closing the discussion, 
objected to the examples of art in the schools. 
There were too many of them, and they were Ше 
wrong kind. Let us be given less of the art that is 
dead. He would throw out the Renaissance. 
Michel-Angelo he would put up the chimney. 
Throw it over. Don't copy it. And he did not 
believe one should study many crafts. Give a man 
his tools and materials and let him perfect himself 
in his own craft. He did not believe that the 
mediaval craftsman studied many crafts. If he 
was a goldsmith, he worked as a goldsmith. If 
he was a silversmith, he would work as a silver- 
smith. Give a man the material, and give him 
the tradition of his craft, and let him work away 
and keep him in touch with nature, and if he 
does not make anything good out of that he 
wil never make anything out of it at all. Mr. 
Dalton wanted to know if he advocated the teach- 
ing of craftsmanship in elementary schools? Mr. 
Catterson-Smith replied he should teach it any- 
where it could be taught. Ви mind, the genuine 
craftsmanship—not fraudulent shoddy stuff. 

Mr. Gautree, representing the Education Board 
of the London County Council, said he was 
struck by the lack of unanimity among experts. 
Another thing he had noticed was that there was 
not a just appreciation in the audience of the 
elementary school. He agreed that the dominant 
note that we have to learn in all our art teaching 
is to go back to nature. The County Council had 
gone to nature and made arrangements with the 
parks to supply as many as 600,000 specimens 
from the parks of natural objects for use, not only 
for object-lessons, but also in all the art schools and 
art classes. Referring to the deplorable gap be- 
tween the elementary school and the evening 
school and the arts and crafts school mentioned 
by Mr. Williams, he (Mr. Gautree) said that it was 
found that we turn out of our elementary schools 
some 60,000 or 70,000 children every year, and a 
good many more than half of them disappear entirely 
from the educational field—that is, they disappear 
for a time. But they disappear for two or three 
years, and then come back in considerable 
numbers. That gap should be bridged by some 
system of indirect compulsion such as they have 
in Germany. If it were possible to compel large 
employers of labour to make it a condition that 
they should not employ young people unless these 
young people are obliged to attend art classes and. 
evening schools, say, two or three eyenings a week, 
it would be a great work. 

Mr. Walter Crane, in bringing the proceedings to 
an end, said that he did not agree with Mr. 
Gautree. He thought that, on the contrary, there 
had been remarkable unanimity. Аз to the drastic 
methods of Мг, Catterson-Smith, perhaps they 
might be necessary as an antidote for over-decora- 
tion. Still, something might be said for Michel- 
Angelo, and even museums might have their uses. ` 
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HINTS ABOUT PEN DRAWING. ` 


N a pen-and-ink sketch the technical qualities 
І should Бе so skilfully expressed that the Бе- 
holder may enjoy itas a picture while almost 
unconscious ofthe medium used. То ensure 
this, great care must be taken in the handling, lest 
the interest in the composition be wholly lost Бу 
the obtrusion of spotted shadows or a chaos of 
crossing lines. Pen drawing should express light 
and shade—not mere black and white ; but this is 
not secured by forcing effects, making shadows 
black and lights pure white. Endeavour to keep 
the work high in key, so that the shadows may be 
as light as possible without decreasing the effect 
of light. 

Study the half tones carefully, using only such 
as are essential. This is especially necessary in 
figure work, for with the pen itis difficult to model 
a face in all of its tones and half tones without 
making it appear black, and even if these are 
followed with the most careful observation, one 
cannot represent the delicacy of nature. Under 
ordinary circumstances a face is more luminous 
than its surroundings, and yet too frequently it is 
portrayed almost-as dark as a piece of bronze. 
Work your head very light in tone, selecting only 
the most important shadows, and paying especial 
attention to their shape or outlines, as these are 
what give form to the face. 

Solid black is difficult to manage, and if a touch 
of it often sets off one drawing, it not infrequently 
spoils another. A face worked up with delicacy 
and care, with the idea that the effect is to be 
enhanced by a hat with a solid black rim, will fall 
perfectly lifeless against the plain black. Pure 
black is especially suitable for a certain style of 
work—that clever Parisian illustrator, " Mars,” for 
instance, uses it most successfully ; but it will be 
remarked that he rarely models a face, and that his 
work is mostly in outline. So far as possible, 
avoid lines, and work in masses of light and shade ; 
a white building against a tree is betterif the build- 
ing is not outlined, but is allowed to bea simple 
light mass against a dark опе. Note, too, the 
masterly effect of colour got by Vierge by the use of 
solid black. 

Work a considerable part of your drawing in the 
same way, so that it will appear simple in treat- 
ment; but do not carry this idea far enough to 
cause а “sameness ” in effect. If possible, do the 
shadows dark enough in the beginning; draw the 
lines far enough apart to permit bearing on the pen, 
which increases the value of the colour. Nothing 
spoils a shadow so much as working over it often ; 


but if it cannot be worked heavily enough at first 


(especially if the lines be perpendicular), draw over 
it with lines inclining slightly bias; this gives a 
transparent and agreeable quality to the shadow. 
With a little practice a whole background can 
be put in with lines hardly varying in length or in 
distance apart; but be careful not to have lines 
ending in black spots, which are caused by bearing 
too lightly upon the pen at first and too heavily 


afterwards. Beware of plaid shadows ; they betray 
a mechanical and inartistic treatment most dis- 
agreeable to the eye. 

Lose no opportunity of working with a pen. 
Try every subject possible, from a landscape to a 
head, from the neighbouring roof and chimney- 
pots to a procession of vehicles. Study the pen 
drawings of the best masters of both Europe 
and America. Look for the good points of 
every drawing; for instance, the atmospheric 
qualities of Vierge and Rico, the simplicity of 
“Mars” and Forain, and the freedom of Gibson. 
But do not copy any one’s style ; study it so as to 
discover wherein lies its charm, and how certain 
effects are obtained. Seek to know the weak 
points (as well as the good ones) of a drawing, so 
as to avoid them. - As most реп draughtsmen аге 
self-taught, and their work is the outcome of cease- 
less study and experiments, it is but natural that 
there are many “theories” about the technical 
qualities of this medium, and yet probably not one 
in a dozen draws in compliance with them, for it is 
difficult to shake off old ways of working. 

The best help that can be given the student is 
to direct him to the right road in the beginning, 
so that he may not be handicapped by having to 
try to find the way for himself. Thus equipped, 
let him look at nature with all her individuality 
and charm, and seek to depict her as she is to him. 

. MAUDE RICHMOND. 


Тне best scraper yet devised for the painter is an 
old razor blade set in a convenient handle. It 
should have a leather or stout cloth sheath, so that 
you may not cut your hand in an incautious moment 
when fumbling among your tools. 


NEVER use dry sand-paper in scraping down a 
picture. "Wet the paper and apply it quite freely 
and with a firm and steady movement, so as to 
render the surface under it even and regular. Sand- 
paper should never be used except on small 
surfaces, where very minute finish is required. For 
all larger canvases a scraper will do the work 


. better, because itleaves a more certain tooth for 


the brush. 


. BEFORE painting on a new canvas, rub the 
surface well with a rag saturated with turpentine. 
This will work the priming down into the pores of 
the canvas, and you will obtain a delightfully even 
and firm surface on which every brush-mark will 
tell. 


'THERE are two excellent ways of discovering any 
weakness in a picture you have in hand. Опе is to 
look at it through a magnifying glass, which 
enlarges and makes its shortcomings more notice- 
able; the other, to reverse it in a mirror. The 
latter is an old and ever-popular method, for the 
eye becomes so accustomed to looking at a thing 
іп one way that it ceases to be critical. Тһе 
moment the picture is reversed it becomes a fresh 
picture, and, in nine cases out of ten, errors hitherto 
unnoticed reveal themselves.. 
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Pen Drawings by Daniel Vierge. 


studying drawing in pen and ink for illustra- 

tion should not miss the present opportunity 

of studying at the International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers’ Exhibition, at the 
New Gallery, in Regent-street, the original draw- 
ings by Vierge of some of his illustrations to “ Pablo 
di Segovia.” They will especially find it interesting, 
we think, tocompare the finished drawing there of 
the incident in the Barber’s Shop with the artist’s 
first conception of the scene, which we reproduce 
on the opposite page. In several points of detail it 
will be noticed that these two drawings differ, but 
in the large and small paper editions of the book 
the variations in this same illustration are much 
greater. 

Indeed the composition is quite different. Inthe 
small paper edition the customer's face is hidden 
by the extension of the arms of the barber who is 
shaving him, the backs of both men being turned 
tothe spectator. 'The young rascal behind the 
chair has already picked the customer's pocket, and 
is handing the wallet to a woman who stoops at the 
half-opened door to receive it, the door being to 
the left of the picture, instead of to the right, as in 
the original drawing. Тһе fellow droning at the 
window is twanging away at a big mandolin, 
instead of a guitar, and there are many other 
points of difference. Itis understood that we аге 
not referring now to the drawing at the New 
Gallery. That was the one made for the large paper 
edition. Both editions, by the way, are now out 
of print. For purposes of study, our illustration is 
superior to the one at the New Gallery, for it shows 
the art of Vierge before his illness. Afterwards he 
seems to have lost his knack of giving colour in a 
drawing by just two or three touches of “solid” 
black, and used the black much more freely—but 
still skilfully. | 

Our drawing offers a valuable study іп the use of 
pure outline. Remark the knowing introduction of 
detail wherever it may serve to define the nature of 
an object or to give a suggestion of colour—the 
nail heads on the chair, the braid on the man's hat, 
thetie of his shoe. Take out the nail heads and the 
chair will not define itself nearly so well. Observe 
how carefully the perspective of the whole interior 
has been indicated—the chairs, foot-rest, shelf, and 
doors, at different angles to one another. The 
pencil outline has been partly rubbed out pre- 

paratory to the pen-work, which was not carried 
to completion : hence, certain details are lacking, 
as the feet of the man with the mandolin. As 
published, the two principal figures are relieved by 
a mass of shading, useful to distinguish them on the 
small scale to which the drawing has been reduced 
in the book, but the original sketch—we give it full 
size—seems the better composition. 

'The usual scheme of Vierge was to get some 
telling bits of dark local colour near the centre of 
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his composition, to surround them with pale, 
luminous shadows, and vignette the subject off into 
more or less broken outline. In the barber's shop 
drawing, the barber's black hair and his customer's 
breeches give the vigorous touches of local colour 
in the centre, and in the finished drawing they are 
supported by shading, nowhere carried to the 
limits of the design. Тһе scheme is simplicity 
itself; but it requires very great knowledge of 
form to obtain the results that Vierge got from it. 
Continual practice is the only way to gain this 
knowledge. Very often the impression of local 
colour is gained by elaboration of detail; thus, a 
whitewashed wall in sunlight will be left almost 
blank, while the tiled roof above it will have nearly 
every tile indicated. Detail is also used to give 
richness, and, therefore, importance to certain parts 
of a composition. 

Asa study of sunlight and open-air feeling, it 
would be difficult to find a finer example of pen- 
drawing than the double-page illustration we give 
by Vierge. It is of his best period. We need not 
guess at the time of the day by the disposition of 
the shadows. “he scene is flooded with sunshine, 
which almost makes one blink. Close one eye and 
note how admirable is the perspective. Could a 
painter define the planes more accurately ? Тһе 
height of the lady tripping over the pavement, by 
actual measurement is less than half of that of the 
sturdy beggar to the left of the picture, but there is 
no room to doubt its absolute correctness; nor does 
the use of a mass of “solid” black for her cloak tend 
to throw her too near the foreground, as might easily 
have resulted from a less skilful technical treatment. 
Note how cleverly the blacks are balanced. 

We have protested more than once against the 
unintelligent manner in which pen-drawing at 
present is taught in our schools, without the least 
discrimination as to light, colour, or texture. If 
in our strictures we have hitherto failed in any 
quarter to make our meaning clear, let the study 
of these drawings by а great master in black and 
white correct the omission. 

The portrait we give of Vierge, engraved after a 
sketch by himself, shows him as he appeared 
shortly before his death, after he had recovered 
from his long illness, but not from the effects of the 
cruel stroke of paralysis which deprived him of 
the use of his right hand, as well as of his memory 
of all occurrences prior to the period of the attack. 
As we have remarked in a previous notice, he had 
to begin to draw again, just like a child, and with the 
left hand. [ 


IN looking at any work of art, try to concentrate 
your whole attention on it. It is only by doing this 
that you will be able to understand it. You cannot 
read two books at a time. No more can you look 
simultaneously at two pictures. 
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THE ORIGINAL CONCEPTION FOR AN ILLUSTRATION FOR “ PABLO DI SEGOVIA." BY DANIEL VIERGE. 
Compare with the Finished Drawing at the Exhibition of the International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers. 
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А DEMONSTRATION ІМ CLOISONNE BY ALBERT E. BONNER. 


(Conclusion.) 


MONTH has passed since we 1е Mr. 

A Bonner before the little muffle-furnace, 

about to fire the enamel neck-slide and 

. dragon-fly hair ornament which we saw 

grow under his hands. But, as a matter of fact, 

. the whole demonstration was continuous, and the 
actual firing took but a few minutes. 

“ I must put something under this slide, for you 
see it is curved for the neck, and it would be 
liable to sink, in the furnace," said Mr. Bonner. 
"So I prepare a bed for it of pipe-clay and 
plaster-of-Paris moistened, with water, to a paste, 
and dried. І also spread а thin layer of this paste 
over this little concave iron cradle upon which 
the slide will have to rest in the furnace. That 
is to prevent the enamel sticking to it, and to avoid 
oxidation from the iron as far as possible. The 
iron is perforated, you see, so that the heat may get 
to the enamel the sooner. Тһе quicker fusion takes 
place the more satisfactory will be the polish. 

“Before the enamel is fired it has to be 
thoroughly dried. This may be done over the top 
of the furnace. It will take but a few minutes, you 
will see. . . . You can judge whether or not it is 
absolutely dry by putting the piece into the furnace 
and drawing it out immediately. If the enamel is 
not quite dry, a little vapour will comefrom it. Ina 
few seconds this will disappear. . . . The enamel, 
you see, looks much lighter in colour. . . . It is dry 
now,and we may put it back to be fired." 

In one and a half minutes the piece was fired to 
Mr. Bonner's satisfaction. 

“ This is very good,” he said, after scrutinizing it. 
“ But one must not be disappointed when the enamel 
does not fuse at first as smoothly as this has done. 
Many firings are possible, and sometimes are neces- 
sary, to insure the necessary brilliance of the 
enamels. $511, if the enamel has been very care- 
fully laid—j.e., very smoothly—one firing will 
usually be sufficient. It is fortunate that it is so, 
because passing the plate frequently through the 
furnace has a tendency to make it buckle and cause 
the enamel to shrink, leaving the edges more or less 
bare. When this happens, the whole plate must be 
treated with an acid bath, thoroughly washed, and 
then rubbed down with a corundam file. If the 
plate is copper, sulphuric acid much diluted should 
be used. A similar bath would be used for silver. 
Тһе bare spots are then re-covered with enamel 
and the plate is refired. По not lay on the powder 
thicker than is necessary, for a thick coating is apt 
to split. Usually in first-class work the enamel is 
quite thin. Another advantage in keeping the 
coating of enamel thin is that it will not require 

annealing. But with careful annealing, different 
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kinds of enamel may be used, one over the other. 
If this were attempted without annealing, there 
would be danger of their cracking. 
“Т should remark that at every stage the utmost 
care must be taken to prevent the settling of dust 


DEMONSTRATION IN ENAMELLING: “FIRING.” 


Taking the Fired article of Jewellery from the 
Muffle Furnace. 


or fluff upon the enamel, for the least speck will 
leave a spot or blemish. Іп drying the enamel the 
excess of water is usually removed with a rag, but 
it should be linen and not cotton. Cotton rags аге 
sure to produce fluff, and should be kept out of the 
workroom altogether. Soft old linen rags that have 
been thoroughly cleaned are best, and they should 
not be used for any other purpose. An old cambric 
handkerchief is excellent. With the same view of 
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avoiding the presence of fluíf, one should be very 
careful as to the clothes one works in. You find 
me to-day wearing those in which I have just come 
in from the street, but I usually wear a canvas coat. 
I use blotting-paper for drying the enamels—red, 
of the best quality. Inferior blotting-paper is apt 
to give off specks of fibre, and, of course, must 
be avoided. 

“Тп finishing, you see, I leave the enamel at the 
side of Ше furnace to cool gradually. If taken away 
too soon it is apt to crack." 


Constable & Co., publishers), recently reviewed 

in these columns, Mr. Cunynghame tells how 

the enameller may easily make a muffle furnace 

for himself. “There is no mystery about it," he 
says. “АП that is needed is to surround a muffle 
with an outer shell about 14 inches clear of the 
inner one, and to introduce the nozzles of a number 
of Bunsen burners through the bottom of the shell. 
Great saving of heat is obtained by surrounding Ше 
furnace completely with infusorial earth, or Kies- 
selguhr, or by plastering it well over with non- 
conducting boiler composition. Тһе furnace will 
consume from š to r cubic foot of gas per hour for 
. each square inch of floor surface of фе muffle. Тһе 
gas supply should be ample and the pipeslarge. It 
is advisable to make them larger than the sizes 

given by Fletcher. [It is a Fletcher muffle furnace 
that is shown in Mr. Bonner's demonstration.—ED., 

"A. & C."] The heated air escapes through one 

or more holes in the roof of the furnace shell, 

which are surmounted by short chimneys made out 

of iron pipes. They should not be too long, or else 

the draught will become too great, and they should 

be provided with dampers to regulate it. Along 

handle may be fixed to the furnace door to facilitate 

its removal." Very small enamels—an inch or so 

in diameter—it is pointed out, may be fired in the 

oxidising flame of a large blowpipe : “ They should 

be laid on a fire-brick, covered over with a thin 

plate of fire-clay, and the flame played on the top 

of the fire-clay vertically downwards. Indeed, а 

miniature muffle furnace may be made out of a 

crucible with the help of a large blow-pipe, such as 

is used for brazing. Тһе little plate is put on a 

piece of fire-clay, then into the crucible, which is 

placed so that it is on its side, with a cover on. 

Some bits of fire-clay are put round it so as to 

keep in the heat, and then the whole is heated up 

with the blow-pipe. Cloisonné сап be simply done 

over a large spirit lamp with no muffle at all” Mr. 

Cunynghame points out, however, that a gas flame 

must not be used, as the sulphur which comes from 

it would blacken the lead glass. 


IN regard to our recgnt remarks about Paul 
Soyer's wonderful imitations of old enamels, we 
are reminded that Robillard, of Paris, imitates even 
better that Soyer the old enamels of Raymond and 
Pénicaud, Like Soyer, he sells them for what they 
are, but they sometimes turn up with a false patina, 
and are sold for old Limoges. Old enamels too 
much damaged to be worth much money are 


Г “ Art Enamelling on Metals " (Archibald 
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habitually “ fixed ар” with water-colours and gum 
arabic. This process is what is called “Гёшай à 
froid." It is difficult to “ restore" an enamel other- 
wise, but not impossible, as some seem to think. 
Bythe use of an electrical battery, heating a few 
platinum points to white heat, and some powdered 
coloured glass, the work can be done so as to be 
equalin durability to any. But though the gum 
arabic enamels can be detected by simply plunging 
them in water, or, better, in alcohol, the process is 


NECKLET AND PENDANT. BY ALBERT E. BONNER. 


The Ornament is “Old Blue” Enamel 
and Blister Pearls. 


so much easier than the galvanic that it is generally 
used for restorations, whether meant to defraud a 
buyer or not. But the work has this defect in 
addition to its solubility, that it becomes yellower 
with time, and the colours that once matched be- 
comein a few years discordant. Тһе crass or dirty 
appearance of old enamels is given to modern ones 
generall by the use of gum arabic, but, again, 
there is a much more deceptive method. 
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Lessons іп Wood-carving. 


IX.—ADVANCED EXAMPLE IN SCANDINAVIAN OR 
““Үткімс” STYLE. 
(For Working Details, scc Supplement B.) 


Е- such a rather heavy-framed object as a fire- 


screen special care must be taken to get 

perfectly seasoned, kiln-dried wood. 

width of the screen must be regulated by the 
size of the fire-place opening, it being atleasta foot 
wider than the latter, so as to allow the carved feet 
to project towards the fire without risk of scorching. 
Such a frame must be correctly planned, sawed out, 
and well fitted—not glued— before carving ; then it 
-can be taken apart, carved and put together after- 
wards and glued. Only a practical cabinet-maker 
should undertake this part of the work, and, before 
itis put into his hands, the design should be very 
carefully drawn out. He will place it on the wood 
and jig out the background according to the lines 
given him, and these have to be very accurate, as 
it is extremely awkward—generally impossible— 
to correct a bad line made by the jig-saw. The 
wood for the frame should be seven-eighths of 
an inch, or one inch thick, and the interlaced 
effect should be carried out on both sides. But 
the parts which need most attention and which 
should be most carefully worked up, are the front 
and sides. 

In beginning to carve, first mark out carefully the 
parts which go over and those which pass under. 
Take a parting tool and cut or bevel the parts that 
pass under, down towards those that passover. Let 
this be a quarter of an inch sunk, to give the appear- 
ance of passing under, and be careful to connect the 
curves on the opposite side, so that they willappear 
to come out and continue after passing under. Try 
to get finely flowing lines. Make Ше interlaced parts 
slightly rounded; then shape the heads of the 
"dragons, making the eyes prominent, also the upper 
and lower jaws toward the points. Herethecarver 
must use his own judgment, remembering that bold 
sweeps, well undercut, will make the work look 
strong. Avoid short, small strokes as much as 
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possible. По not be afraid to take long ones. Ifa 
piece should chip off or crack, do not be alarmed, 
for there is such a thing as glue, and where a 
thing has been glued it is often stronger than it 
was before. 

If you want the dragons’ heads, tails, and bodies 
higher in relief, a piece of wood can be glued on 
and modelled down to the shape desired. 

The fire-screen being a heavy piece of work, a 
mallet will frequently be required, but be careful 


ViEW IN PERSPECTIVE OF THE CARVED FIRE-SCREEN, SHOWING 
THE BRACKETS WHICH FIT INTO THE OPENING OF THE FIREPLACE. 


not to use it to vigorously, for the background, being 
jigged out, is not so strong as a solid board. Тһе 
tools used will naturally be a little larger than those 
we used on our previous work in this style. (See 
first number of Arts & Crarts.) Choose such as fit 
the curves and are suitable forthe gauging that has 
to be done. The tools should always be put ina 
row before you, the points towards you ; the mallet 
also where the hand сап reach it easily. (See Fig. г. 
page 128.) Ё 

Ав is shown, in the design, it is proposed to use 
glass, it may be either heavy plate or opal, with 
highly coloured *'bull's-eyes," for the frame—so that 
the cheerful glow of the fire as well as its tempered 
warmth, may be fully enjoyed. . 

KARL VON RYDINGSVARD. 


DESIGN FOR CARVED FRIEZE OR BORD 
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Arts and Craíts. 


The Woodecaryers’ Tools. 


T occurred to me the other day as I went 
І round the School of Art Wood-carving, апа 
saw the students busy at their work, that it 
might interest some of my readers to see a few 
snap-shots of a carver at work. The Manager, 
Miss Reeks, readily fell in with the idea, and kindly 
gave me a series of demonstrations of how she 


Fig. 1.—BENCH AND 
WOOD-CARVER’S 
TOOLS 


handled her tools. 


Fig. 
thirteen of the most useful tools ; a round-headed 
mallet, a pair of callipers, a pair of compasses, and 


I gives a selection of 


a bench-screw in use. It will be remembered in 


my;remarks on the carvings by the late Mr. W. 


H. Grimwood, I mentioned how essential a bench 
screw was for any carved design that required 
modelling. Fig. 2 shows the screw just inserted 
into the carved panel: it has been screwed in by 
the fly which the carver holds in her hand, and on 
which will be noticed a small square opening which 
fits on to the end of the screw, and so forms a 


A mii. 


handle which enables the worker to screw it in 
with. When this is done, the fly is taken off and 
the screw is dropped into a hole in the bench, the 
square block is then slipped up and the fly screwed 
on from the middle until it is in the position seen in 
Fig. т. The panel shown in this illustration has 
just been started ; the design is а festoon in high 
relief with a goat’s head in the middle. The 
photograph indicates the method of finding the 


high parts first, by means of Ше саШрегѕ 
and compasses, and then wasting the wood away, 
so as to arrive at the various planes. This is done 
before setting down the outline or clearing out the 
ground spaces, which in the example before us 


Fig. 2 
INSERTING 
BENCH-SCREW 


have only been done onjthe lower side of the panel, 
forming the general boundary for the festoon. 
The carver's next step would be to pencil out 
the leading lines of his ornament and separate 
them from the general masses. This way of 
working was dwelt upon in the article previously 


; referred to. - 
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Fig. 3 shows a router in use, and also one lying 
on the bench to show more clearly the construction 
It is made of wood, and in the middle 


of this tool. 


isa small chisel inserted to the depth required, and 
kept in position by a wedge of wood. It is used 
for finding the level of a ground, and works some- 
what like a plane. А small hole is first made in 
the wood with the tools, and then the router is 


Fig. 4—USE OF 
BENT BACK- 
GROUND TOOL 


inserted and worked backwards and forwards, as 
shown in the illustration, until the required depth 
15 reached. Students should not, however, depend 
on it too much, as it gives a very mechanical look 
to the ground, and is not nearly so agreeable as 
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when it is worked out with the tools. Until the 
eye is trained, an occasional point here and there 
` to give the required depth may be of service, but 


Fig. 3.—USE OF 
THE ROUTER 


the student should not use it for more than this. 
When it comes to the finish, a bent background 
tool is very useful ; it is the last of the series shown 
on the bench in Fig. 1, and is the tool being used 
in Fig. 4. In this example it will be observed that 


the fingers are doing more of the work than the 
wrist. on which usually there is the greatest play ; 
but of this I shall speak next month. 


ELEANOR ROWE. 
(To be continued.) 


Modern English Wood-carvers. 


.— EDITHA R. PLOWDEN. 


HERE was some diffi- Wight, which is illustrated herewith, is the first 
culty in overcoming large piece of carving she has undertaken. 
Miss Plowden's diffi: — It^was given to the church by Mrs. Trevor Molony 
dence: to allow ex- іп memory of her sister, Mrs. Wheeler, who was 
amples of her work the daughter of the late Mr. William Chichele 
toappearinthisseries. Plowden, of Ewhurst Park, and a cousin of Miss 
It seemed, however, Plowden. How seldom is it that we can create 
‘very Suitable that our notice of 
the late Mr. W. H. Grimwood 
should be followed by examples 
of the work of one of his most 
successful pupils. 

It was at first the intention of 
Miss Plowden to follow painting 
as a career, and, going to Paris, 
shé worked for some months in 
the studio of Carolus Duran. She — 
felt, however, that she would 
never get to the foremost rank of 
painters, and so she turned her 
attention to wood-carving, work- 
ing for some time in Paris Бу. 
herself, first modelling her designs 
in wax before carving them in. 
wood. On her return to Lon- 
don she became a student at the 
School of Art Wood-carving, and 
in 1893, the first year that the 
examination was held, took a 
first-class teacher's certificate for 
wood-carving. Тһе same year she 
attended the late Professor Roger 
Smith's lectures on the “ History 
of Architecture," at University 
College, and at the final examina- 
tion passed in the first-class,with 
honours, being second on the list. 

After this Miss Plowden en- 
gaged in teaching and designing, 
and has since published “ Pro- 
gressive Studies and other Designs 
for Wood-carvers" (Batsford & 
Co.) She is now preparing a 
fresh series, which, it is hoped, 
may be ready by the autumn. 
Architecture is a subject in which 
she is keenly interested, and she 

` has written six lectures on Gothic 
architecture, illustrated by lantern 
slides, which have been much 
appreciated. Miss Plowden has 
an excellent voice and delivery, 
and has lectured on drawing to 
scale and on construction, at the 
School of Art Wood - carving. 
She prefers teaching and lecturing 5 the work and carry out the memorials to those whose names 
of the tools, and the beautiful pulpit for St. we wish to honour! 

Saviour’s Church, on the Cliff, Shanklin, Isleitof The pulpit, which is carved in oak, stands 0 ft. 3 


STAIRCASE OF PULPIT 
DESIGNED AND CARVED 
BY EDITHA R. PLOWDEN 


(For enlarged details, see p. 134.) 
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MEMORIAL PULPIT IN ST. SAVIOUR'S CHURCH, 
SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


== == == == 
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DESIGNED AND CARVED BY EDITHA R. PLOWDEN. FIG. 1.—LiLY PANEL. 


(2 ft. 104 in. X 8} in.) 
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FIG. 2.—PANEL (PASSION-FLOWER) ОЕ THE CARVED PULPIT, BY EDITHA В. PLOWDEN. 


(Dimensions: 2 ft. 10$ in. х 1 ft. 3} іп. Relief, 1 in.) 
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FIG. 3:— CENTRAL PANEL OF THE CARVED PULPIT 
(Dimensions : 2 ft. 10} in. 
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“Ес. y.—PANEL (ROSE) OF THE CARVED PULPIT, BY EDITHA R. PLOWDEN. 


` (Dimensions: 2 ft. 10} in. x 1ít.3kin. Relief, 2 in.) 
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3 in. high. Тһе construction of the buttresses 
going down to the ground, and being tied together 
` by a base, with mouldings, was suggested by a 
fifteenth century pulpit, and is certainly more 
satisfactory than the more general “wineglass ” 
arrangement. 

The panels are carved out of three-quarter inch 


with stars. On the right isa panel of seven passion 
flowers, and-on the left one with seven roses. 
These panels are a little overcrowded, though the 
distribution and the carving are excellent. A long 
narrow panel adjoining the staircase has the lily, 
round which is entwined a scroll with the inscrip- 
tion “Аа Dei Gloriam." Above the panels is the 


PANEL (WATER-LILY) IN MAHOGANY (14 x 14 IN.). 


Designed by MURIEL MOLLER, and Carved by LILY HARCOURT. 
Shown at the recent Exhibition of the School of Art Wood-carving. 


stuff, and, as the church is dedicated to the 
Saviour, embody the symbols of Christ—the Vine, 
the Passion Flower, the Rose of Sharon, and the 
Lily. Іп the centre panel is the sacred monó- 
gram enclosed by а crown of thorns, surrounded 
by a glory and surmounted by a celestial crown 


inscription, “Та Rex Glorie Christe” (Thou аге 
the King of Glory, oh ! Christ), the letters adapted 
from a beautiful inscription on Henry the Seventh's 
tomb in Westminster Abbey. The importance of 
lettering and numbers cannot be too strongly 
emphasised, for how often do we see a fine piece 
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of carving ruined by the inscription and the steps, and the value of repetition is obtained with- 
date. | | | out recourse to the usual geometric tracery. 

The vine leaf moulding at the bottom is carved Incised on a panel at the top of the steps is * Ego 
on a convex-shaped moulding, so that the little sum vitis vera" (I am the true vine). 

Miss Plowden says she shall always gratefully 
remember that she was one of the late Mr. W. H. 
Grimwood's pupils, as she feels sure had it not 
been for his excellent teaching she never would 
have accomplished the work just described. То 
Mr. Belfrage, A.R.LB.A., she is indebted for 
assistance in the construction of the staircase, and 
to Mr. Herbert Grimwood, who superintended the 
execution of the cabinet work. 

It may be mentioned that Miss Plowden has had 
the honour of carrying out a design by H.R.H. the 
Princess Louise of a Celtic bracket, which was 
afterwards carved at the School of Art Wood- 
carving, and presented by the Princess to H.M. 
the King. ELEANOR ROWE. 


THE SCHOOL OF ART WOOD- 

CARVING EXHIBITION. 
HATEVER might be said in criticism of 
W the School of Art Wood-carving at 
South Kensington, no one could charge 


the teachers there with working in a 
groove. Тһе recent interesting exhibition of 


CLOCK IN Louis XV. STYLE, IN WALNUT. 
Designed and Carved by WALTER HASSALL. 
(Height, 15 in. ; at Base, 8 in.) 

Shown at the recent School of Art Wood-carving Exhibition. 


holes or eyelets in the leaves are pierced through. 
This carved member is fitted into a concave mould- 
ing, which gives depth to the shadows and con- 
trasts well with the high lights. The staircase, 
which was designed after the pulpit had been put 
up,is admirably conceived, the vine being again 
used, so that in the intricacies of its growth the CIGAR BOX IN WALNUT, LINED WITH COPPER. 
two become united. The panels are pierced, Designed and Carved by ErHEL HENDREY. ; 
Which make them very effective at a distance, and (S in. high x 7 in. wide.) 
the branches and stalks are treated so as to get ^ shown at the recent School of Art Wood-carving Exhibition. 
the best effect of light and shade, which is not Е 

“A obtainable by a purely rounded surface. The student work to which we referred last month Е 

| diagonal crossing of the branches emphasises the was, above everything, notable for varied scope of D 
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Arts and Craíts. 


subject and style. "Together with examples based 
on Gothic, Renaissance, and even French Rococo 
models, were others showing the vigorous, modern, 
and truly British art of Lewis F. Day and George 
.Jack. For purposes of study, of course it is only 


e= 


that the artistic craftsman would use none. To 
quote Mr. George Jack : “ Nothing so effectually 
destroys the quality of texture as polish applied to 
carving. If furniture must be polished, it should 
not be carved. The only polish that improves 


BRACKET IN TEAK. (7 in. high; 11 wide.) 


Designed and Carved by Miss A. Burton, Assistant Teacher 
at the School of Art Wood-carving. 


natural to choose a panel as an object for carving, 
even though there be no definite idea in view for 
its ultimate application, and many such panels were 
seen; but there was also a pleasing variety of such 
useful things as alms-plates, brackets, mirror- 
frames, and clock-cases, and there was a beautifully 
finished copper-lined cigar-box, which we illustrate. 
On the walls of the class-rooms were photographs 
of various other carved articles executed by the 
school, including a hymn-board frame, which 
should, by the way, be a popular subject with 
amateurs, for there is scarcely a village church in 
the kingdom that would not gladly be the recipient 
of such a gift, if really a work of art. If every 
country rector would ask the artistic members of 
his congregation to contribute to the church a 
carved alms-box, an alms-plate, and a hymn-board 
—all simple objects, easily within the abilities of 
the average amateur—what an impetus would be 
given to the craft! Of course, it should be seen 
to that these objects are in keeping with the 
architecture of the building. Gothic, naturally, 
would most generally be the style desired. 

We may add that we have by no means 
exhausted our photographs of carvings at the 
recent exhibition. We shall continue to give them, 
according to the space at our disposal, 


“WHAT kind of polish do you recommend for 
wood-carving ?? is a question put to us again and 
again by correspondents. We once more reply 
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PROFILE VIEW OF THE BRACKET. 


carving, is that which comes of use. Оп hard wood, 
such as oak or Italian walnut, the pressure of the 
tools leavesa pleasant polish which is all thatis neces- 
sary ; the most that should be allowed may be given 
by a little burnishing with the handle of the tool.” 
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PANEL IN OAK (13 x 21 ІМ). DESIGNED BY Lewis F. DAY. 
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The Clarion Handicraft Exhibition. 


THIRD (CONCLUDING) NOTICE. 


shown at this exhibition, metal work was 
the most fully represented. It was sur- 
prising, however, to find so little for church 
use ; in fact, we believe the excellent alms-dish in 


O all the various branches of craft-work 


LOCK-PLATE IN 
EMBOSSED AND 
PIERCED COPPER 
By BETH AMOORE 


SHOWN AT THE 
CLARION GUILD 
OF HANDICRAFTS 
MANCHESTER 


hammered copper, designed by John Williams and 
executed by B. J. Colton, illustrated last month, 
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was the sole example of the kind. It is extra- 
ordinary and discouraging that more craftsmen do 
not exert themselves to supply something better 
than the wretched machine-made stuff that is 
turned out by the average church furnishing firms. 
On the other hand, wrought metal work for 
domestic use seems in danger of being overdone. 
There were candlesticks, fire - irons, fenders, 
beakers, cigar-boxes, mirrors, post-boxes, rose- 
bowls,  fire-screens,  plate-warmers,  chestnut- 
roasters, salvers, finger-plates, furniture fittings, 
chimney-piece canopies, flagons, candle sconces, 
dress buttons, toilet-sets, clocks, caskets—in fact, 
metal was put to every conceivable use. Of course, 
a reasonable use of metal in furnishing is agreeable 
from a decorative point of view, and a contrast of 


. textures is always desirable ; but with our furniture 


withits usually unduly extended hinges and plates, 
our electric fittings, fire-dogs, fenders, coal-scuttles, 
door-plates, and what not, there is scarcely much 
opportunity for its further employment without 
spoiling the whole effect, by making the room look 
either taudry by meretricious glitter, or harsh and 
cold. One good result, however, of this tendency 
of the day to exploit metal “for all it is worth "— 
if one may be pardoned the vulgarism of speech— 
is the marked improvement in the work itself, both 
in design and execution. Capital, for example, 
were two rose-bowls by Hugh Wallis, one in 
pewter and brass (illustrated last month), and one 
in copper and brass ; alock-plate and handle in 
embossed апа pierced copper, by Miss Beth 
Amoore ; a copper clock-face enclosed in a simple 
but effective oak case, stained green ; a bellpush in 
copper, and some delightful little repoussé copper 
buttons, by J. P. Steele; a copper and enamel 
casket, by A. Crouch, a sound piece of work; апа 
Agnes F. E. Vyse sent a rosebud in wrought, 
hammered, and repoussé silver, showing delicate 
and beautiful workmanship. Тһе candlestick. and 
the copper hinge which we illustrate, designed by 
M. R. Newey and executed by W. Jervis and Т. 
Cole respectively, are from the really admirable 
exhibit by the Potteries Cripples' Guild. 
Returning to the Needlework, we must not omit 
to mention two charming portiéres, ‘ Seagulls,” 
designed by Mrs. Jack B. Yeats, and executed by 
Miss L. Yeats, and an appliqué portière Бу С. Мау 
Shepherd, in which a Celtic design in pale green 
was wrought on a dark blue background. In 
conclusion, we must congratulate that indefatig- 
able worker, Mrs. Julia Dawson, honorary secretary 
of the Clarion Guild, whose tireless and intelligent 
energy contributed in a large measure to the success 
of the exhibition. It is little understood how 
great are the difficulties connected with the organi- 
sation of a show of this kind, and it is on the organi- 
sation mainly that the result must depend. Praise 
is also due to Mrs. Dawson's two able helpers, but 
their modesty is such that they have asked that 
their identity may be not disclosed. A. abs 
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CANDLESTICK 
INCOPPER 
DESIGNED BY 
M. R. NEWEY 
EXECUTED 
BY W. JERVIS 


(The Potteries 
Cripples’ Guild) 
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BEATEN-COPPER BOX - BY MABEL P. 5ЕЕТОМ- 


COPPER HINGE - DESIGNED BY М. R. NEWEY 


EXECUTED BY J. COLE 
(The Potteries Cripples' Guild) 


BINDING IN MAROON: 
MOROCCO 

DESIGNED AND 
TOOLED BY 

W. MELLOR 


THE RECENT EXHIBITION ОЕ THE CLARION GUILD АТ MANCHESTER. 
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STEEL CANDLE-SCONCE, SET WITH AZURITES. 


Ву F. BRADDON Barnstaple Guild of Metal Workers). 
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HAMMERED BRASS 
DOOR FURNITURE 
ВУ Н.Н. ЭМЕЕ 
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SOME TYPOGRAPHICAL PEN-AND-INK WORK, SHOWN 
BY W. MELLOR, AT THE CLARION GUILD EXHIBITION. 
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SoME TYPOGRAPHICAL PEN-AND-INK WORK, 


BY W. MELLOR, AT THE CLARION GUILD EXHIBITION. 
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Arts and Craíts. 


Church Embroidery. 


FRAMING AND PASTING. 


N stitching for domestic embroidery, if one 
|| succeeds in getting a good effect, generally 
the result is acceptable. In church work, on 
the contrary, to be acceptable, not only the 
effect must be faultless, but also must the execu- 
tion, while the design itself must be in strict 
accordance with the canons of the church. Тһе 
old embroideries, especially of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, show us what has been done in 
this way, and how high has always been the 
standard. 

Ecclesiastical embroidery is “ solid," and should 
always be done in a frame; the ground material 
should be the finest butchers’ linen, and should be 
stretched drum-tight. Church vestments, hangings, 
and clothes should be handled in one of two ways : 
they should either be thrown over the stretched 
linen and the work done through both materials, or 
the embroidery should be done directly on the 
linen and transferred. In the latter case the 
butchers’ linen should be of a closer weave and 
have a substantial body. 

A firm standing-frame is convenient, but a strong 
square one well braced on a table is often the 
most manageable, especially for large work and 
pieces which take much time, because it can be 
laid aside in a position where it need not have 
constant jars, which are very detrimental to the 
tension. The most practical and altogether satis- 
factory frame is one consisting of two beams four 
feet long, one and a half to two inches wide, and 
one inch thick. This inch edge should be rounded 
and the two sides should be flat. The beams 
should have oval holes two inches long cut through 
the rounded edges, through which the two cross 
slats should be passed. The slats should be made 
three feet long, about two inches wide, and half 
an inch thick ; they should be cut crossways of the 
wood, in order to stand the strain. Oak, or some hard, 
well-seasoned wood, is needed for them, but pine is 
better for the beams, as it is light to handle. The 
slats should be perforated witha double row of 
gimlet holes placed alternately. When Ше slats аге 
put through the beams, smooth nails or pegs should 
be inserted in these holes at the corners. Of course, 
the tighter the material is stretched, the firmer the 
frame will be as it is drawn in against the pegs. A 
strip of listing may be tacked along the upper sides 
of the beams, and the material to bestretched may 
be over-sewed on to it, then the slats inserted, and so 
the material is stretched іп one direction. Тһе 
other two edges of the linen should be corded with 
hemp twine. Perforate the linen along the inner 
side of the cord with holes about two inches apart. 
Тһеу may be punched in with the scissor or stiletto. 
Now lace the linen to the frame with hemp cord 
by threading the cord through the perforations and 
winding it over the slats alternately. Secure it very 
firmly at the four corners. Тһе stretching will 


come, of course, as you lace the second side, which 
is the fourth of the square. 

It will be seen at once that it is necessary to have 
the linen several inches smaller than the frame, in 
order to have room for stretching. A stronger 
purchase can be got on the frame by slipping the 
slats through a few inches, so as to bring the frame 
longer on the beam sides than its width along the 
slats. Supposing the beams are four feet long, they 
may have slat holes a foot and a half from opposite 
ends, as well as at the ends, in order that the frame 
can be made small when desired. All four sides 
may be laced, instead of sewing two to the listing, 
when a piece of linen not more than one yard by 
eighteen or twenty inches is to be used ; but you 
cannot make large pieces as firm in this way. 
Instead of punching a row of holes along the 
corded edges, a bale needle may be used to carry 
the twine. Large holes are likely to tear out; so 
this is the better way, as well as a much quicker 
one. То sew the linen to the listing, turn its edge 
one-half inch deep and whip it over to the listing 
with a waxed cord carried by a small sail needle. 
One needs to be very careful when using such a 
needle, as it may easily go through the hand 
unless one uses the sail-maker's palm-thimble. It 
should be grasped like an awl rather than as a needle. 

Even a very firm frame is likely to wring as the 
tension is gradually increased, but by placing 
heavy weights on the corners as you secure it to 
the table, or by tying one corner down to the table . 
and weighting the diagonal one which is outside 
the support, you can force the frame flat. This 
still more increases the tension, but it must be 
done gradually, or cord or stitches may give way. 
If a stiff foundation is required it should be brushed 
over with starch water. 

The material is now ready for work; if the 
embroidery is to be transferred, the silks and 
instruments may be spread out on the surface con- 
venient to the hand. If, on the other hand, the 
embroidery is to be done directly upon the fabric 
to be decorated, cover a space of the linen a few 
inches larger than the design with paste. The 
paste may be made of flour; it should be fairly 
thick and have a little powdered resin stirred into 
it. When it is perfectly smooth, coat the linen 
with it, and rub it well in. Ве sure it is even, 
and that there are no lumps left. Lay the silk or 
satin over this surface and cover it with tissue 
paper before pressing it close. The paste will not 
strike through, if it is smooth and not too moist. 
Flat weights or books should be laid over the 
surface until it is perfectly dry. It is best to let 
them remain for several hours. A few stitches 
taken round the edges will secure the material, so that 
no accidental pull will separate it from the lining. 

When the embroidery is finished, it should be 
well pasted on the back. Itis best to put on the 
paste with the fingers, as the brush or cloth does 
not distribute it evenly, or rub it down, so there 
can be no danger of its coming through. 

; L. B. WirsoN. 
(To be concluded.) 
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Arts апа Craíts. 


Pyrogravure, or *Poker-work." 


VIIL—LEATHER, VELVET, AND GLASS. 


EATHER is a material that lends itself admi- 
| rably to pyrographic decoration. Among 
the numerous articles which are made up 
and sold for this purpose are cushions, 
glove-boxes, blotters, collar-boxes, and  photo- 
graph frames, the colour of the leather being 
a pretty light or dark brown. They may be ob- 
tained with suitable designs ready printed upon 
them, and only requiring to be burntin. In etch- 
ing on leather, great care must be taken to keep 
the point comparatively cool, and to put in the 
strokes with a light, sweeping touch. Тоо heavy а 
stroke, or the slightest halt whilst the point is in 
contact with the material, may burn a hole. Тһе 
lines burn a very rich brown, and, by the aid of the 
shading attachments, some exquisite tone effects 
may be produced. 

In working upon a piece of unmounted leather, 
it is first necessary to have it well stretched over а 
board and fastened down with drawing pins. Un- 
less this is done, the heat of the point will most 
likely draw it up in places. The kind of leather to 
be used will naturally vary according to the purpose 
it is to serve, For fancy articles the best effects 
are undoubtedly obtained on a light brown calf, 
which has a fine smooth surface and is easy to work 
upon. 

To trace on a design it is only necessary to 
moisten the leather slightly, and, having fastened 
on the design, go over it carefully with an agate 
point. The impression should not be too hard, or 
the marks will be deep and render it more difficult 
to burn. 

On Velvel.—Pyrogravure on velvet or velveteen 
is becoming very popular, especially with ladies. 
Only such material as has a fairly thick pile should 
be selected,so that the process of burning is not 
attended with the serious risk of destroying the 
threads which form the structure of the fabric. 
There are certain tones of velvet which show up 
the delicate etched line to great advantage, chief 
among them being old gold, olive.green, pale gray, 


light fawn, and salmon pink. Burning upon old 
gold gives a particularly handsome appearance. 

Working on this material will be found quite 
easy, for the point glides smoothly over the surface 
without any of the jumps or hesitation which some- 
times occur when burning a piece of hard wood. 
The best tool to use for velvet is the one known as 
the “Claw,” which has a very fine, curved point, 
and is capable of making thick or thin strokes, 
Unlike leather, velvet has to be worked with the 
point at full red heat, but the point must be used very 
lightly and quickly. 

A great obstacle to working on velvet or velveteen 
is the difficulty of drawing upon sucha soft and 
yielding surface. To transfer a design in the 
ordinary way with tracing paper is almost an 
impossibility, and the most practical way is to go 
carefully over the back of the design with a sharp 
pointed piece of charcoal, and then press it down 
on the stuff. This will leave animpression sufficient 
to follow with the * poker ” point. 

All the objects mentioned just now for leather 
are also to be obtained covered with velvet instead, 
with designs already lithographed upon them. 

Points must always be well cleaned after burning, 
to free them from any corrosive matter. Тһе 
simplest way to do this is to put a little knife 
powder оп а piece of wash-leather, and rub the 
point with it until all the deposit has been removed. 

Glass admits of decoration by burning with the 
point, but it is scarcely to be recommended for the 
purpose, owing to the rather poor results obtained, 
and because it quickly destroys the platinum points. 
The following hints, however, may be found useful 
should anyone wish to attempt something in glass 
burning :— 

The same outfit as for wood is used, but a 
stronger point than usual should be employed, as 
it has to stand intense heat. Тһе design is fas- 
tened under the glass so that it can be seen through 
it Тһе point is kept at white heat, and, when 
drawn over the surface, it etches the lines. Only 
subjects of a bold character should be chosen, and 
if the background is to be left plain the design 
should be well shaded. Ordinary glass is used, but 
care must be taken that it is not too thin. 

W. D. THOMPSON. 


DECORATIVE MOTIVE FROM AN OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN VASE. 
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Practical Aids to Art Workers. 


SOME BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE FOR THE 
ART WORKER'S AND THE ART LOVER'S LIBRARY. 


** MODELLING.’ 
By PROFESSOR E. LANTÉRI. 


" W T would be difficult to overrate the value and 
| ехсеПепсе of this work, into which Professor 
Lantéri has put everything that is needful for 
the young sculptor to know,” wrote the late 
Onslow Ford in his Preface to the first volume. For 
our own part, we have more than once referred to 
both volumes in terms of unqualified approval. In 
point of mere criticism there is little more to say ; 
but as “ Modelling" is emphatically one of the 
works to be included in our category of “ Books of 
Permanent Value for the Art Worker, and Art 
Lover's Library," we can do no better than point 
out more in detail the Professor's method of in- 
struction. Incidentally, we would remark that in 
availing ourselves of the kind permission of the 
publishers to select such of the blocks as might 
serve our purpose, we have been tempted to show 
our readers the dainty little pencil portrait of the 
author, which his friend and compatriot, Professor 
Legros, contributed as the frontispiece of the first 
volume. Of course, it has nothing to do with the 
subject in hand, except as a striking likeness of the 
author; but we fancy it is a model of a kind that 
will delight thousands of young people who “ draw a 
little," and occasionally practise on their family or 
friends. 

The important work under consideration, Pro- 
fessor Lantéri informs us, is a development of his 
notes for his demonstration classes at the Royal 
College of Art. In their present extended form 
their value to the less experienced teacher can 
hardly be over-estimated. But there is nothing 
aggressively didactic in the tone of the book. 
Realising from the start that it is Individuality that 
makes the artist, the author does not attempt here, 
апу more than he does in the lecture-room, to im- 
pose his own ideas on the pupil All he under- 
takes to do is to teach him the craft of the 
sculptor, and that he does most thoroughly. 
Naturally, he insists on the supreme importance of 
drawing as the foundation of sculpture. On this 
point he will admit of no compromise. There are 
teachers who tell us that the child learning to model 
first, acquires the knowledge of drawing intuitively. 
Itis the “Kindergarten” theory, and something is 
to be said in favour of its practice so far as it may 
develop in very young children a feeling for form ; 
but Professor Lantéri undoubtedly is right in 
declaring that “по student ought to be admitted to 
modelling in a school unless he has first done some 
serious drawing." For first studies in modelling, 
he recommends the human features from the cast, 
and he considers that the best models for the details 
of the face are not those from " the antique," but 
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from the masque of the “David” of Michel- 
Angelo. These, he points out, are executed “ with 
such precision, so much knowledge of form and 
anatomy, that in copying them the student is seized 
with the desire to know the reason for these forms, 
and he is thus urged on to the study of anatomy, 


DRAWN BY PROFESSOR 


PROFESSOR LANTERI. 
LEGROS. 


From “Моремлхс.” (By courtesy of Messrs. СнАРМАМ & Hatt, Ltd.) 


so necessary for sculpture." Even more important 
than the study of the bones is that of the muscular 
system, and he makes that clear, but he does not 
fail to remind the student that whilst anatomy 
teaches the general laws of the human form, it is 
the living model that shows the same laws applied 
and modified by individual characteristics. 
Professor Lantéri appreciates great Greek art, as 
only such a sculptor can ; but itis interesting to note 
that he does not approve of putting its masterpieces 
of sculptures before the beginner to copy. It isim- 


Arts and Crafts. 


possible, he holds, for the novice to understand their 
subtle beauties; for the exquisite finish which 
delights the connoisseur conceals from, rather than 
reveals to, the uninformed vision of the mere 
student the suggestion of that underlying anatomical 
structure with which it is of the first importance 
for him to familiarise himself. By and by those 
hidden beauties will come to him as a revelation. 
In the meanwhile, models with the academic vigour 
of the “ David” of Michel-Angelo will present to 
him no such dangers. 


illustrations comprising a dozen full-page photo- 
graphs, besides numerous drawings and diagrams 
in the text. Тһе treatment, іп the same thorough 
fashion, of the entire male figure completes the 
first volume, which, we may remark, so far as it 
goes, is complete in itself. 

Before the second volume was ready for the 
press Mr. Onslow Ford died, and the preface is 
written by Sir William Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. 
This distingufshed artist, no less than Mr. Ford, 
bears witness to the author’s scholarship, and 


ROUGH SKETCH OF COMPOSITION: “ ARTEMIS AND ENDYMION.” 


On the opposite page are shown respectively THE NUDE PREPARATION and THE COMPLETED SKETCH 
of the same. 


From “Морешлхо.” By Professor E. LANTÉRI. (By courtesy of Messrs, CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., Publishers.) 


The head having been studied from the cast, 
first by the separate features—the modelling of 
each of which is lavishly illustrated by photo- 
graphs showing their progressive stages—skull and 
muscles are taken up and considered with the 
same degree of thoroughness. Then we have the 
bust from life. Professor Lantéri’s way of treating 
this part of his subject is familiar to our readers 
through the special demonstration with which he 
favoured this magazine in its early issues. But 
here the subject is treated more in detail, the 


appreciates the enthusiastic temperament so 
happily allied with the rarest gifts of the teacher. 
In adding that the sound principles set forth in 
the book are practically applied in the modelling 
classes at the Royal College of Art, of course, he 
does the Professor no more than justice. 

Contrary to the general idea, the study of relief 
offers much greater difficulties than modelling in 
the round, and the second volume is chiefly devoted 
to its consideration. With the space left at our dis- 
posal it is impossible to follow the author in this 
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fascinating branch of his subject. Especially com- 
prehensive and scholarly is the treatment of drapery. 
The chapters devoted to this section of the work 
should be almost as valuable to the average pro- 
fessional sculptor, and to the decorative painter— 


TIME DRAPERY SKETCH FROM THE LIVING MODEL. 


From **Mopettine.” Ву Professor E. LaNTÉRI, (By courtesy of Messrs. 
CHAPMAN & Hatt, Ltd., Publishers.) | 


especially theartistin stained glass—astothe ordinary 
student, for whom ostensibly they are written. 
Before copying the draped living model—which 
has to be done very quickly, for the model can only 
sit for a limited time—the student is required to 
study drapery on a lay-figure or plaster-cast and 
familiarise himself with the principles and laws of 
the direction of folds and their masses. He is 
advised to begin with a simple arrangement on a 
plaster-cast ; then gradually go on to more com- 
plicated arrangements with different materials. 


Damp material is recommended for first drapery 
studies, “ because the folds will adhere better to the 
statue than if they were dry, and you obtain by 
these means an exaggeration which will show up 
the material more clearly." Тһе Professor's beauti- 
ful arrangements of drapery on plaster-cast, lay- 
hgure, and living model constitute an invaluable 
series of practical demonstrations. The photographs 
we give of the group, in high relief, of “ Artemis 
and Endymion,” belong to aset of six, all of which are 
necessary to show satisfactorily the evolutión from 
the rough sketch of the composition to the completed 
panel reproduced. А series of photographs of an 
arrangement of drapery on the living model and 
another set showing an arrangement on the lay 
hgure are invaluable to artist and student alike. 
No less interesting, nor less profusely illustrated, is 
the chapter on the modelling of medals, in which 
we have a further lesson in draping the nude figure. 
But it is hopeless to try, within the limits of a 
magazine review, to do justice to this very important 
work. We will only add that every page is 
illumined by expert knowledge, modestly and 
lucidly conveyed in unexceptionable English. 

Our author, as a rule, keeps strictly to the practical 


side of his subject. Now and then, however, he is ` 


tempted to give his views on material issues affect- 
ing his profession, and his comments then are 
always very much to the point. This is especially 
so in a scathing protest in regard to the status of the 
Art Teacher—the Teacher of Modelling in par- 
ticular. Не says: “ The world is sometimes 
surprised to see such a small number of good 
teachers. It ought rather to be surprised that men 
of value have allowed themselves by their aptitude 
for the vocation to be entrapped into such an un- 
grateful and badly appreciated career. If a pro- 
fessor gives himself up entirely to teaching, and 
sacrifices to it even his desire to produce for him- 
self, he is nearly always looked on as an unsuccess- 
ful artist. Тһе esteem accorded to a teacher is 
measured by his success outside teaching. A young 
master will be asked if he can draw and model a 
figure, but never if he can demonstrate to others 
how to do it. All such wrong and unjust views are 
calculated to drive the best qualified men out of the 
profession." Іп а foot-note, he adds: “Тһе 
salaries also which are offered to young men, after 
having spent twelve years of their life in studying 
one branch of art, are more than ridiculous—less 
than what a fourth-rate cook would earn, and the 
members of committees who are not ashamed to 
offer £120 per annum to a young master lack all 
respect for art and even self-respect.”  Apprecia- 
tion of the justice of such words as these—coming 
from one holding the distinguished position of Pro- 


fessor Lantéri, both as sculptor and teacher— 


coming from one who, for the sake of art, nobly 
sacrifices personal ambition and pecuniary advan- 
tage to the educational interests of his adopted 
country—can no more be withheld than the dis- 
interestedness of their expression can be doubted. 
(London: Chapman & Hall, rr, Henrietta-street, 
W.C. Price 155. net. each volume.) 
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"GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS." are atthe Royal Academy exhibition, and no one 
will like the book less because it illustrates some 


T is inevitable that sooner or later we shall see paintings by Watts not at Burlington House 
a completely illustrated volume of the work of Because we have, so far, spoken only ‘ofthe 
our most imaginative English painter. With pictures, the reader mat odor suppose that the 
very few exceptions, the numerous productions letterpress is deficient. Indeed, the contrary is 
of his brush which form the present memorial the case. It was frankly, however, part of the pub- 
lisher’s scheme in the projection of this series that 
the illustrations should be the leading feature, and, 
as in the previous volumes, they occupy something 
“ DAPHNE.” like three-fourths of the whole space. The per- 
From “Свопов Frevericx 80181 notice of Mr. Watts by Mr. W. K. West is well 
Warts." (Newnes Art written, but the review by the distinguished Italian 
prayo writer, Romualdo Pantini, which follows it, is some- 


Photographs by FREDERICK 
HoLLYER, Owner of Copy- 
tights, 
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LOVE AND DEATH. 

From ` GEORGE FREDERICK 

Watts.’ (Newnes Ап 
Library.) 


during the artist's lifetime, by Mr. Frederick 
Hollyer, so that the principal material is already at 
hand for what should be in the nature of a “Саб- ` 
logue raisonné" of the master's work. In the 
meantime we welcome this representative selection 


| from the Hollyer photographs, which furnishes Ше 


x exhibition at Burlington House were photographed, 
p 


illustrations of the latest addition to Newnes “? 

admirable Art Library series. There is no illus- thing more: in our judgment it.is at once the most 
trated catalogue of the exhibition, and the volume discerning and sympathetic criticism that has yet 
before us should be found a fair substitute. The appeared of the life work of our great poet 
originals of nearly all of the pictures in the book painter. (London: Сео. Newnes, Ltd. 35. ба, net.) 
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“А HANDBOOK OF PLANT-FORM.” 
By ERNEST E. CLARK. 


HE first step toward practical Design being 
the making of studies direct from Nature, 


the question is, What forms of Nature, and 

it is answered satisfactorily by this volume. 
The author, who is Head-master of Derby Technical 
College, anticipates the objection that there is 
danger in putting before the student ready-made 
diagrams for reference and use in decorative studies, 
and justly observes that it may be met by a con- 
sideration of the difficulties experienced in obtain- 
ing, at any given moment, the right plant, or the 
information concerning such plant, which is 
essential, in order to make an original drawing. 
His subjects, mainly typical English wild flowers, 
are drawn with sound knowledge of their character- 


` istic growth and structure. 


It may be assumed from the diagrams we re- 
produce herewith, that it is part of the scheme of 
the book to supplement the plant drawings with 
examples of their decorative application to 


(| 


given spaces. This is not the case, for Mr. 
Clark thinks that, had he done so, “а check might 
possibly have been put upon the student's origin- 
ality.” For our own part, we do not share this 
view. Оп Ше contrary, it seems to us that the 


. more variations on a given theme a student becomes 


familiar with, the greater will be the stimulus to his 
capacity for originality іп supplying further 
examples, and if he does not find them in one book 
he will be pretty sure to consult another which gives 
them. We have, however, no cause to quarrel with 
Mr. Clark because the scope of his work does not 
extend beyond its self-imposed limitations. What 
he has undertaken to do he has done exceedingly 
well. Indeed, he does more than he promises. 
Besides the admirable introductory article on 
Design and тоо plates giving the natural represen- 
tation of each flower included and its decorative 
(not botanical) analysis—to some subjects, such as 
the horse-chestnut (which we illustrate), there are 


as many as four full pages of illustration—he 
scatters through the volume, with delightful prodi- 
gality, scores of charming little decorative bits 
treated stencil-wise, in the fashion of Fig. 3, which 
to the marquetry worker especially would: be a 
perfect god-send. 

Speaking of Fig. 3 brings us back to our parti- 
cular reference to it in our second paragraph. Тһе 
diagrams, as we were about to say when we flew 
off at a tangent, are to show one way of begin- 
ning a design to fill a given space: “ There 
are several ways. . . First of all, the student 
should carefully consider the plant in relation to 
the space itself; some plant forms lend them- 
selves to certain shapes much better than others. 
One will compose within a rectangle much better than 
in a square ; another in a square better than in a 
circle, and so on ; but much of this depends upon 
the ingenuity of the student, and no recipes can be 
given. “ Having finally settled upon the plant and the 
given space, a good method is to commence by 
lightly sketching in the construction or main lines 


of the design, getting these to balance each other 


METHOD OF 
COMPOSING ` 
A DESIGN 


From “Рглкт-Еовм.” (Mr. 
B. T. Barsronp, Publisher.) 
L] 


and to harmonise with the given lines of the space, 
which are of course the controlling lines. of the 
composition. Having decided upon these, sug- 
gest with charcoal or soft pencil where the masses 
or interesting spots wil occur, taking care 
that these also balance; they should generally 
fallat the most important divisions of the space. 
Again, the student may begin by placing the 
masses of the design first, and then connecting 
them by suitable lines. A third way is, mentally to 
work out the design before putting pencil to paper ; 
but as this is not usual with students, as it requires 
long experience to accomplish it, one of the two 
former ways will be safer and quicker." 

The volume is neatly bound, faultlessly printed 
on excellent paper, and in all respects worthy 
of inclusion in our list of works of permanent 
value for an art worker’s library. (London: 
B. Т. Batsford, publisher, 94, High Holborn- 
5s. net.) 
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EXHIBITIONS. 


The International Society's Exhibition. 

THE displays of this society are always interesting, if only 
as the antithesis of the conventional exhibition оҒ the Royal 
Academy type. Тһе present exhibition of the International 
Society of Sculptors, Painters,and Gravers—to give its awkward 
full title—if not up to the high standard of its predecessors, 
abounds in clever work in sculpture, painting, and black and 
white. It should on no account be missed, if only for the sake 
of the latter. We have elsewhere devoted much space to the 
consideration of Vierge's pen drawings, and would add that 
the student of black and white will find a striking contrast to 
them in the black and white work of the late Frederick 
Sandys, an accomplished illustrator of a very different 
temperament. With his laborious, coldly academical, and 
lifeless colour-work, whether in oil or in crayon, we cannot 
pretend to have any sympathy. In the same room are 
examples of Edmund J. Sullivan's fine draughtsmanship in pen 
and ink and pen and wash, clever etchings by Joseph Pennell, 
glorifying the hideous “Sky Scrapers of New York” and 
making them really picturesque. By other Americans аге: 
some exquisite wood engravings by Timothy Cole and 
Henry Wolf, a very beautiful series of coloured etchings by 
Miss Mary Cassatt (called “ Carsatt” in the catalogue), an 
artist with fine feeling allied to vigorous expression, and a 
charming portrait in chalk by Albert Sterner. The coloured 
etchings by Raffaelli and Fritz Thaulow are, respectively, 
characteristic of the men. It is a pity that Thaulow's 
splendid plates are handicapped by their inartistic framing. 
The wonderful colour reproduction by Piazza, of Paris, of 
Whistler's ‘‘Mother” is also inappropriately framed. Com- 
pare it with the artistic setting of the same print in the show 
window of the Leicester Art Gallery. 

The sensational feature of the exhibition is the powerful 
work by Rodin, entitled “Тһе Hand of God”—a huge hand, 
holding in its palm the squirming, unfinished figures of a 
man and a woman. It is undoubtedly very fine techni- 
cally, but the sculptor’s conception of the Almighty, while 
it may attract the artist, cannot but shock and pain the layman 
of religious feeling, who will see in the representation a cruel 
monster—a Moloch—not the compassionate, the all-merciful 
Creator of the Universe. 


Royal Academy School Prizes, 

THE distribution of prizes to the students of the Royal 
Academy Schools on “Silver Night” was made the occa- 
sion of an interesting address, by the President, to those 
who had taken part in the competitions. He considered the 
attempis, on the whole, good, because none of the prizes 
had been withheld on any subject. The drawing from life, 
however, did not seem to him to be up tothe standard of past 
years. This he regretted, because a knowledge of the draw- 
ing of the figure was the foundation of art. Without a toler- 
able mastery of drawing the student would find his weakness 
when he came to paint from life. Nevertheless, Sir Edward 
Poynter concluded by congratulating the school which was 
able to produce such good workin the competition for paint- 
ing the figure from life. 

It is interesting to note that in the prize competitions on this 
occasion the men and women students of painting and 
sculpture met on equal terms for the first time, and their 
work was shown together. Women are under no such 
restrictions as they formerly were in regard to drawing 
and painting from the nude, and it was expected—rather 
unreasonably, we think—that, in consequence, a considerable 
share of the honours in those sections of the competition 
would fall to them. They, however, took none of the prizes 
for painting from the nude, but Miss Catherine Ouless won 
the third prize (£10) for drawing from the life. From the 
following full list of the awards it will be seen that, on the 
whole, the women students made a creditable showing :— 

Design for the Decoration of a Portion of a Public Build- 
ing :—Prize, £40, George Howard Short. 

Landscape Painting :—Creswick Prize, £30, Alice Р, Wal- 
ford. 

Design in Monochrome for a Figure Picture :—Armitage 
Prizes, 1st, £30, and Bronze Medal, William Ewart Gladstone 


Solomon ; 
Leeson. 

Cartoon of a Draped Figure :—Silver Medaland Prize, £25, 
Lilian Price-Edwards. 

Painting of a Figure from the Life :—Silver Medal, Ist 
Prize, William Ewart Gladstone Solomon ; Silver Medal, 2nd 
Prize, John H. Wybrants. 

Painting of a Head from the Life :—Silver Medal, 1st Prize, 
F. Dallas Barnes ; Silver Medal, 2nd Prize, Marjory Violet 
Watherston. 

Perspective Drawing in Outline (open to Painters and 
Sculptors only) :—Silver Medal, Mary Isabel Dovaston. 

Set of Six Drawings of a Figure from the Life :—rst Prize, 
£20, and Silver Medal, Ernest Stafford Carlos ; 2nd Prize, 
£15, Francis E. Е. Crisp ; зга Prize, £10, Catherine Ouless. 

Model of a Design :—Ist Prize, £30, Leonard S. Merrifield ; 
2nd Prize, Дто, Lindor Thomas Sands. 

Model of a Bust from Ше Life :—Silver Medal, 1st Prize, 
Marian Alice Dibdin ; Silver Medal, 2nd Prize, Helen Fraser 
Rock. 

Model of a Design containing Figure and Ornament :— 
Silver Medal, George Alexander. 

Set of Four Models of a Figure from the Life: 1st Prize, 
£20 and Silver Medal, Frederick B. Hitch ; 2nd Prize, £15, 
Leonard Jennings. 

Design in Architecture : Travelling Studentship, £60, Leslie 
Wilkinson. 

Set of Architectural Drawings: Silver Medal, 1st Prize, 
John Swarbrick ; Silver Medal, 2nd Prize, William Harvey. 

Set of Architectural Designs : Prize, £25, Percy Ion Elton. 

Perspective Drawing in Outline (open to Architects only) : 
Silver Medal, Leslie Wilkinson. 

Set of Drawings of an Architectural Design : 


Armitage Prizes, 2nd, £10, Edith Margaret 


Ist Prize, 


° £15, В. C. E. Bayley ; 2nd Prize, £10, Leslie Wilkinson. 


Architectural Design with Coloured Decorations: Silver 
Medal, William Harvey. 

The Landseer Scholarships (£40 a year each), tenable for 
two years, awarded: in Painting to Ernest Townsend and 
Eva Emmeline Louisa Marsh, in Sculpture to Leonard 
Jennings. Landseer Scholarships (£40 a year each), tenable 
for one year, awarded : in Painting to Charles Gordon Hay- 
ward and Hugh St. Pierre Bunbury, in Sculpture to Ferdinand 
Victor Blundstone and Leonard Stanford Merrifield. 


L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving. 

Ах exhibition of students’ work followed the close of the 
Christmas term of this interesting school, the success of which, 
under the guidance of Mr. A. J. Newton, may be considered 
one of the triumphs of the technical education programme of 
the London County Council. We hope, later, to give detailed 
consideration to the scope and method of instruction. For the 
present we need only say that in both respects the school is 
well up to date, and that the art worker who has decided to 
adopt any branch of mechanical photography as a business 
may enrol himself with the certainty that he can learn all that 
is necessary for his success from the practical point of view. 
The exhibition included examples of the progressive stages of 
the “three-colour” and other photo-processes for illustra- 
tion, and there were some capital specimens of lithography, in 
which the school also excels. 


The Society of Craft Workers is starting an organisa- 
tion on rather original lines. Its aim is to assist the many 
clever craftsmen and women who have little opportunity of 
bringing their work before the public. In return for a very 
moderate subscription the Society’s exhibition room (in 
Regent-street) is put at the disposal of each member in turn 
for a limited period. Members also have the use of a class 
room for giving lessons to their pupils, and there will be a 
permanent display of members’ work on the walls. Once or 
twice a year it is proposed to hold general exhibitions of the 
work of the members, Any further information can be had 
by writing to the Secretary, at 200, Regent-street, W. 


In the notice of the Leeds Arts and Crafts Exhibition, in 
our December issue, we regret to say that we ascribed 
wrongly the credit for the beautifully - carved dyptich 
illustrated on page 32, which should have been given to 
Mr. Arthur W. Simpson, of Kendal. 
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The Editor's Table. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


These columns arc free to all. Il is only required that (1) 
questions dealing with different topics be written on separate 
sheets of paper with the writer's name and address on the back 
of cach, and that (2) stamps accompany all pictures, drawings, 
prints, &c., to be returned. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the EDITOR OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 37 € 38, 
Strand, London. 


MSS. and Designs Accepted.—“ Fulton," В. Т. S. 
“Cairngorm,” S. P. L., R. J., L. B. W., A. T. 

Under Consideration.—M. T. (Bristol), M. T. (Malta), 
5, 5. Т., В. W., P. A. A. 

Declined.—'' Art Worker," 
"Subscriber" (Maidenhead) ; 
Reader, ' Artist,” J. А, W. Б.Р; 


S. P, Т, "Subscribers 
T. ТАРИ ТЕТІ! 


* When is а Painting Finished ?” 

Canadian.—There are differences of opinion on this point. 
Whistler said that a picture is finished when all means used 
to bring about the end have disappeared ; other distinguished 
artists go to the opposite extreme, and make the paint itself as 
noticeable as the picture. It may be said that smoothness, 
except in the case of highly elaborate work, is a sign of weak- 
ness as a general rule, and usually imparts a tame, mechanical 
look to even good work. 


The Terms ““Топе” and “ Values." . 
Two Puzzled Students write to us as follows :—' You 
would confer on us a great favour if you would settle a dispute 
as to the exact meanings of the terms ‘tone’ and ‘values.’ 
They seem to be used interchangeably by some writers on 
art."—We understand your difficulty, for we have remarked 
ourselves that a well-known critic commonly speaks of a touch 
of colour regarded as relatively darker or paler than other 
colours as “а tone." “his is certainly not the way in which 
French writers on art use, and correctly, we believe, the 
terms “ tons” and “les tons." They apply the term “ton” 
to the separate touch or passage of colour in a picture con- 
sidered in all its relations with the other such tones, not only 
as to depth or intensity, but also as to purity or luminousness. 
The term “ general tone” would properly be used in reference 
toa picture as a whole. In our opinion, "values" should 
refer only to the relations of dark and light. 


The Use to make of Sketches. 

Home Student.—You probably have been less successful 
than you suppose. It seldom answers to attempt a landscape 
composition by simply taking the foreground from one sketch, 
the middle distance from another, the distance from a third, 
and a figure or a group of figures from a fourth. АП sorts of 
blunders in perspective, both linear and aérial, and in the 
effects of times and seasons are likely to result from this easy 
mode of composition. The painter must start with a conception 
containing all the essentials of his landscape. This he usually 
jots down quickly with charcoal, pastels, or oil colours, then 
turns to his sketches, or to nature, for the details that will give 
precision to what may have been vague and ill-defined in his 
idea. It is true that every object in an artist's composition is 
likely to be one that he has sketched or studied from nature, 
but imagination works much more correctly than reason in 
these matters, and makes better use of the same materials. 
There are men who destroy their sketches as fast as made, 
sketching only for study. Others paint directly from their 
sketches, trusting to memory for the facts not noted in them, 
and to instinct for composition. Тһе best plan, perhaps, for 
most, is to look over one's portfolios occasionally in order to 
refresh the memory, but not to copy from any sketch or study 
in making a composition. 


Drawing from the Cast. 
Solitary.—(r) Thereis noreason why you should be discour- 
aged in continuing your studies alone, but the drawing from 
the cast you send for criticism suggests a few general observa- 
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tions that may help you. For instance, in shading, do you 
know that one side of the crayon should be cut or worn rather 
broad and flat? То represent the difference in tone between 
the background and the cast, you should cover the former 
completely with light strokes of the flat of the crayon, crossing 
them а little to get an even tint. You will then, if not before, 
see in the cast itself many delicate changes of tone, it being 
іп some places darker, in others lighter. Next, you should 
cover down the darker parts as you did the background, first 
outlining them as exactly as you сап. Butthere are also differ- 
ences between dark and dark, and between light part and 
light, and you will find ultimately that there is but one “high 
light" somewhere on a projecting part of the leaf, and but 
one strongest dark somewhere in the hollow under it. By 
the time that all these lights and shades have been attended to, 
the leaf, in the drawing, will probably have become darker 
than the background. It must once more be given its true 
relative value by going over and darkening the background. 


Wood Carving. 

S. F.—First saw the wood to shape, as shown by the outline 
in the side view. Next sketch out the lines on each side, and 
workroughlytoshape. А perfectly symmetrical leaf is shown, 
and care should be taken that the carving is quite true. "This 
may easily be done if the centre line is left in until the last 
and measurements are taken from it on each side. 

Wood-Worker.—(:) It was published in * Hobbies.” 
(2) Fretwoods of all kinds, as well as woods for carving, are 
a specialty of A. M. Craven. His interesting catalogue 
would be forwarded for 2d. for postage. Address, 213-219. 
Brick-lane. 

“ Addis."—The “Lady Godiva” Panel is a subject that 
may tempt an experienced wood-carver, but one competent 
to undertake it would be independent of any help we could 
offer him. We might suggest, however, that unless the orna- 
mentation should be reduced at least by half, the interest in 
the figure would be sure to suffer. Oak will be a suitable 
wood, and it need not be more than five-eighths or three- 
quarters of an inch thick. 

“ Grinling Gibbons."—(1) The best carvers use no varnish 
of any sort. (2) Capitally finished furniture, specially made 
for wood-carvers may be had from Messrs. Vennelle Bros., 
whose address is Gosport, Hants. Illustrations are given of 
it in their catalogue, which they send Гог 34. (3) The 
address of * The School of Wood-carving "is Exhibition Road, 
South Kensington. 

5. Е. P.—(1) You might begin with a modest example of 
the Scandinavian, or * Viking " style, as it is sometimes called, 
when, without actual modelling being required, the effect 
of it is obtained by reason of the background being jigged out 
ofthe design. The fire-screen shown on page 126 would be too 
much for you to undertake, but іп Numbers т and 2 of the 
magazine simpler designs in the same style will be found which 
are well within the powers of the novice. Such work affords 
excellent practice,and we intend soon to give further examples of 
it. (2) You will find the addresses of both firms іп our advertising 
columns. It might be to your advantage to mention this 
magazine in writing to them. 


S. S. J.—The Border Design is suitable for many pur- 
poses. For Wood-carving, it would be excellent as а frame, 
or around a tray or smalltable. The highest relief—the 
uppermost heavy—should be about lin. above the ground 
with a border of jin. height. Тһе lines could be incised 
only and the background punched, which would be most 
effective оп a dark wood. For Metal Work, the design may be 
used as a repoussé border, or pierced, with the tips of the leaves 
joined up to the border. For Мағдисігу, the border might 
be used for an inlaid tray ; although rather difficult, it would 
be very effective. Уепеег should, of course, be employed ; 
but this treatment of the design should not be attempted by 
the -beginner, nor indeed by апу one who has not had соп- 
siderable practice in the craft. 


China Painting. 

H. F. (Burslem).—Yes ; the poppy design given for a frieze 
in October, may easily be adapted for china painting, for the 
decoration of a cylindrical umbrella stand; or it may be 
used as it is, for a tall pot-pourri jar. Wipe the china over 
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with turpentine, and mark off accurately the lines separating 
the three sections of the design. For the umbrella stand, let 
the bottom of the design start from the lower edge of the 
jar, and repeat the lowest section as a border around the top 
of the jar, using a plain tint for the space between. Тһе 
poppies may be painted in their natural colour or on a steel 
grey ground. Before tracing on the design, the ground tint 
must Бе laid. Put out sufficient steel grey to tint the space 
required. Add about one-third flux and a very little spirits of 
turpentine, with enough tinting oil to make the colour flow 
freely from the brush ; then, with a large, flat brush, at least 
one inch broad, apply the colour as evenly as possible over 
every part of the jar, except the spaces left for the three 
narrow bands. Тһе ground of these, being nearly covered 
with small grassy leaves, can be left white. As soon as the 
tint is laid blend it with a pouncer made by tying up some 
cotton wool ina piece of soft cambric. When the tint is per- 
fectly dry, transfer the design on to it by means of coloured 
transfer paper and a bone tracer. The ground colour must 
now be removed from within the lines of the design either 
by scraping the colour off or using a paste prepared for the 
purpose. Using Lacroix colours, let the leaves, stems and seed- 
pods be first thinly painted with grass green and afterwards 
shaded with brown green. For the petal of the flowers take 
Capucine red, add a little tinting oil, and aíter laying it on, 
blend the colour with a flat-end stippling brush. Put this 
colour on rather darker than you wish it to be when fired. 
Use purple No. 2 mixed with a little ivory black for the 
stamens around the seed-pods and the darker patches near the 
flower stems. The small grassy leaves on the outer bands need 
a flat tint of grass green only. Now outline the entire design 
with deep red brown, and mark in the straight lines with the 
same colour. One firing should be sufficient. 

S. F.—(1) Any mixture of iron with colours which contain no 
iron tends to sully the purity of the colour and produce a 
grey. (2) The carmines mix with every colour excepting 
“mixing yellow." Yellows mix with all the colours except 
the purples and violet-of-iron. Itis best not to mix them with 
blues. The made greens are numerous, and although all of 
them are a little crude, they can easily be modified to suit all 
requirements, browns, carmines, greys or black all being 
available for the purpose. Blues combine with carmines and 
purples to produce every tone of lilac and violet. For very deep 
tones a little black is sometimes added. Red and carnations 
mix freely with all the yellows, excepting yellow for mixing, 
and with browns, blacks and purples. (3) Browns where 
used on yellow should have a little purple mixed with them. 
(4) You cannot do better than send your decorated pieces to 
“ Henry S. Ashwin, Stoke-upon-Trent,” to be fired. (5) We 
do not know exactly, but Mr. Ashwin's terms for firing, as 
stated in his circulars, seem very moderate. 


The Shell and Glass Mosaic Process. 

5. W. and “Art Student."—(:) Not so far as we 
know. (2) The peacock blue consisís of pieces of a peculiar 
shell found on certain parts of the Mediterranean shore. In 
our next issue we shall describe the process in detail. 


Repoussé Metal Work. : 

New Reader.—(1) Repoussé work in metal wrought on a 
pitch bed is more the occupation of the artist than the hard 
hammering process, which might more properly be called 
embossing. (2) All the tools and materials may be ordered 
from Harger Bros., whose address is “ Settle, Yorks.” 

S. J.—(1) The best way to remove the metal from the bed 
when the work is done is to put it under the tap, and let the 
cold water run on it till the pitch is brittle ; it will easily crack 
off if a broad blade is put under it. (2) To matta background 
in repoussé begin by makinga line of matting just without the 
outlines of the figure, and work gradually towards the edge of 
the metal. Do not try to finish wholly any one part of the 
background, but work in a scattered manner all over it. 
Repeat this again and again, each time making the matting a 
little closer and finer than before—until all is worked as finely 
as desired. If worked from the outer edge inward, the 
pattern is apt to round up too much in places, and is in danger 
of cracking. И but one portion of the ground is at first 
entirely finished, the unfinished portion becomes raised and 
unmanageable, whereas, if a scattered dotting is made all over 
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at the first working, the whole is kept flat, and each subse- 
quent hammering works easier and better. (2) 1Ѕее our 
answer to “ New Reader." 


Needlework. 

Hampstead.—(:i) Tea doilies are about б in. square, 
They may be of fine white damask fringed, and with a 
border of drawn work. Some of the Walter Crane designs 
you mention are illustrated in the catalogue of John Wilson's 
Sons’ successors (188, Regent-street, London), which they 
would send you if you sent a stamp and mentioned this maga- 
zine. (2) The “blanket stitch” is a wide-apart buttonhole. 
As it is ordinarily used on soft materials with worsteds it is 
well to reverse the needle, so as to avoid splitting the thread 
with the point. 


Reader.—(1i) There is no such regulation. (2) We presume 
you mean the patent work-frame stand patented Бу Mrs. С. E. 
Moberly. They аге “the kind that are used at the Royal 
School of Art Needlework.” We do not know the prices— 
you had better write for them, her address is Cottesmore, 
Tuddenham Road, Ipswich. 


Pen.—For the cot cover choose a pure white linen, firm and 
soft. Repeat the square design four times in the centre ; then 


make a drawn-thread border, more or less elaborate round the 
centre square, putting the small border next with a two-inch 
hemstitched hem to finish. Embroider the wild roses with three 
strands of filofloss, using three shades of pink, three of green 
for the foliage, and two of turquoise blue for the bow knots ; 
also one shade of dull yellow for the stamens will be needed. 
A pretty little pillow to go with this cot cover may be made of 
fine hemstitched cambric with: the border inside the hem. 
This design also is suitable for a cushion cover on white 
surah worked in the same colouring as suggested for the cot 
cover. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


Miniaturist.—Owing to the unlooked-for pressure on our 
space, due to our report of the Conference of Teachers, we 
have been obliged to defer Mr. Praga’s Demonstration of 
Miniature Painting until our next issue. 


Inquirer.—You probably mean Schoenfeld’s gouache (Г.с., 
Opaque water) colours. Sent а postal card to Cornelissen 
& Son, 22, Great Queen-street, London, W.C., and they will 
forward you the price list. 


а. D. wants to know of “some practical book that would 
enable him to make a beginning in wood-engraving.” Such а 
book in unknown to us. As soon as we can afford the space, 
however, we shall be glad to comply with his request to 
publish some articles on the subject. 


J. B. Е.-(1) Pumice-stone and water is rubbed over 
painted woodwork to attain a smooth surface. lf your white 
paint is to stay white mix it with turpentine and a little 
siccative or Japan drying varnish, instead of with oil, which 
always turns yellow. But paint mixed in turpentine will only 
do for interior woodwork ; it will not stand the weather. (2) 
In varnishing over dead white paint, the clearest varnish 
should be used, mixed with a little of the white lead. 


S. P. (Hull) asks: “ What is the Claude Lorraine mirror, 
and what is it used for ?"—It is the blackened pocket-mirror 
originally used by French artists in sketching from nature. 
It concentrates the reflections of objects and brings out the 
effect, so that looking in it-you perceive much better than with- 
out its aid the effect your picture should have. It lowers the 
tones and reduces their number to something like what it is 
possible to copy. То half close your eyes will do almost as 
well, but not quite. A glance at it before commencing work 
should be sufficient. It will not do to paint from, as it distorts 
and blackens everything seen in it. 


Secretary.—Painters call it a smudge-box and use it for 
“cleaning their brushes. One may be made of any long and. 
narrow tin box, by trimming the cover so that it will fit into 
the box and form an inclined plane from one end to the 
other. The space left is half filled with kerosene oil or 
with spirits of turpentine, in which the brushes, lying on the 
inclined plane, may be soaked for a while before cleaning. 
Some painters let them stay in the smudge-box over night. 
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Treatment of Designs. 


THE “ EUTERPE" PANEL (Supplement А.). 

SucH full directions were given for the treatment of the 
four panels of “Тһе Elements," of the same size and char- 
acter, that we cannot do better than refer the reader to the 
issues of the magazine in which they appeared (July, August, 
September, and October, 1904). It may be further suggested 
that such panels, painted on silk in water-colours, may be 
used, in the Japanese manner, as а kakemono. Ешегре 
may be a golden-haired blonde, with hazel eyes and warm, 
roseate skin. Her dress may be pale yellow, her mantle 
of rich purple (suggestive of velvet), lined with pale lavendar. 
A touch of turquoise blue may be put in for the fillet in her 
hair. Painted on gilded leather, lincrusta, or (its substitute) 
anaglypta, such panels suggest very decorative possibilities. 

Pyrogravure.—The design is also suitable for relief 
burning. Choose a well-seasoned piece of white wood, 
3-1, thick, close grained and free from knots. Chestnut or 
sycamore are both suitable. Trace the design on to the 
panel, and deeply incise with a knife-shaped point, keeping 
the point at a steady heat. After the main lines are put in, 
burn the background away to a depth of about a quarter of an 
inch. Great care must be taken with the modelling of the 
face, hands, and drapery. It is advisable to mark out in 
pencil the parts to be burnt away, and work up to these 
marks from where the design is in deepest relief. A com- 
panion panel will be given later. 


IRIS AND DAFFODIL DESIGNS (Nos. 115, 116). 

Needlework and Painting.—Traced on “ Harris” green 
linen, the flowers and leaves of these designs might be painted 
in oil colours in the natural tints, and then outlined in twisted 
floss of rather darker tones. In America this method is much 
in vogue, and by it very good effects may be produced with 
little labour. An alternative treatment would be to work the 
flowers in a flat strapped stitch and outline with Javanese 
gold, the leaves in one flat green outlined with a darker 
tone.—M. B. H. ` 


CHINA PAINTING (No. I2o). 
Bonbonniére.—First trace the design delicately in India 
ink, then tint the bowl and cover with pink or blue; dry 
thoroughly, then remove the colour within the design with a 
steel eraser. То treat the design in monochrome, outline it 
with a deeper shade of the same colour as the ground, without 
erasing the colour. 


INITIALS FOR EMBROIDERY (No. 114). 

A Tambour frame will be a great help to the amateur in 
working these letters, or, that being lacking, a piece of 
"toile cirée" a little larger than the work will be very 
useful. Tack the linen firmly to the “toile cirée” ог 
stretch it tightly in the frame, and proceed to pad or stuff 
the letters in order to get an even surface to cover. The 
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This design may serve as à suggestion to our correspondent, “М.А.," who wants “ something to surmount the Roster of 
graduates” from his school who have taken honours. 
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padding should always be carried the opposite way to the 
embroidery; that is to say, pad lengthwise but work across the 
letter. The padding should be mostly on the surface, and as 
little as possible underneath. Some very good workers put 
on trusses of cotton to fit the letter, tying down with a single 
thread in the needle; others fill up the spaces with long 
backwards and forwards stitches, and only a tiny one on the 
other side. Having “ stuffed” the letter as much as required, 
work in the smoothest satin stitch from side to side. Lay 
two or three threads down for the stems and work over in the 
same way, also the leaves. For the dotted letter make a firm 
outline by working in satin stitch over five or six threads, then 
fill up the space with many small back stitches. French 
embroidery cotton or D. M. C. works softest and smoothest. 


The Leather Strap (sec Supplement В, No. 122) may 
be either cut, pressed only, or raised, but the flat treatment is 
best, as the strap will be bent when in use. Sew on a small 
buckle where indicated, and punch some holes along the 
narrow strip.—E. S. 


OUR CORNER FOR BEGINNERS. 


Marquetry Staining.—The border No. 125 (Supplement 
B.) for marquetry staining should first be lined in with black 
stain with a fine pen, the colours afterwards being filled in, 
care being taken not to use them too strong. Water stains 
are best for the purpose; they may be freely diluted and 
worked as in water-colour painting, to prevent them running ; 
the wood may be brushed over with a wash of Steyuphix, 
which will also fillup the pores. The long panel by Ellen 
Welby, as well as the Iris and Daffodil designs, Nos. 115 and 
116 (Supplement A.) may be treated in the same manner. 

Chip-Carving.—The Frame, No. 126, presents no diffi- 
culties, even to the beginner. Care should be taken with the 
corners, clean sharp cuts being necessary to avoid running 
into the adjacent pockets. 

Metal Work.—No. 124 is suitable for plain tracing, with 
the ground-work matted. Trace the design carefully upon 
the metal, the lines evenly indented, and then punch the 
background with a three-point punch. The design could be 
adapted for respoussé. 

Pyrogravure.—The Borders Nos. 124 and 125 would be very 
suitable for poker work. А fine point should be used, and the 
line onlyslightly indented. Тһе background could be treated 
in any of the various ways shown on page 294 of Vol. I. 
(November) Тһе acorn border would be suitable also for 
relief burning. The background may be first lowered with the 
aid of a gauge, and afterwards burned. Тһе relief of the 
leaves should be slight, the natural curves being carefully 
treated. The acorns will be the highest relief, say, } inch. 
If the border be stained, brush over thoroughly after 
burning with a wire brush to remove the charred wood. 

Leather Work.—Design No. 124 would look well in high 
relief. Тһе pattern should Бе incised, or cut to about 1-32nd 
in. ач the ground then punched down. Тһе work шау be 
stained. 
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The Edítor's Note Book. 


HERE were undoubtedly points of interest in 
the papers read and the subsequent dis- 
cussions upon them at the two sessions of 
the Conference of Teachers held under the 

auspices of the London County Council, reported 
elsewhere in the magazine. Тһе lecture by Mr. 
Strange on Art Teaching in the Primary and 
Secondary Schools of Japan; that of Mr. R. 
Catterson-Smith, of the Birmingham Municipal 
School of Art, on the Relation of Art Teaching to 
Handicraft in our own schools of similar classes ; 
and that by Mr. John Williams, of the Northampton 
Technical Institute, оп the Art Training of the 
Artisan, were all well worth hearing. Yet, the 
net result of the impression left upon the mind at 
the end of the day's proceedings can hardly be 
said to have been quite satisfactory. From Mr. 
Strange, first, came the startling information that 
the "nature" studies by the school children of 
Japan which had been brought together for the 
edification of the assembled Art teachers of the 
London County Council schools, had been so 
"touched up" for exhibition purposes by the 
native drawing masters as to be quite unrepre- 
sentative, and he further stated that the Japanese 
nature studies generally—the admiration of which 
{ог many years in this country has been a cherished 
tradition—were not nature studies at all, but mere 
conventions of bygone native drawing masters 
handed down from generation to generation. Мг. 
Catterson-Smith ingenuously found in all this a 
splendid vindication of his. faith in the great 
artistic value of memory drawing, but as Mr. 
Black very pertinently remarked, memory drawing 
is only possible after you have learnt to draw: 
"it cannot come first, because you have nothing 


to memorise." Fade 


E 


THE importance of cultivating the faculty of 
drawing from memory is no new revelation. Every 
artist has always known and appreciated it. That 
the Congress of Art Masters at Berne, as Mr. Black 
stated, had unanimously recommended the practice 
to schools throughout the world was commendable, 
but hardly surprising, and it was certainly gratifying 
to note the unanimity with which the importance 
of cultivating memory drawing in our elementary 
and secondary schools was insisted on at the recent 
Conference. But that memory drawing should 
displace object drawing—as Mr. Catterson-Smith 
declared that it should in his school at Birming- 
ham—s preposterous, as any artist would tell him, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that such folly will 
not be imitated at any school over which the 
London County Council has jurisdiction. 


Ф Ф 
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IN saying that the net result of the proceedings 
of the Art Teachers’ Conference cannot be regarded 
as quite satisfactory, I have specially in mind the 
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dangerous influence that some of the opinions 
expressed by the head-master of so successful a 
school as that presided over by Mr. Catterson- 
Smith must have on the weaker brethren. Surely 
such extraordinary views should not pass un- 
challenged. What can one say of the judgment 
of the principal of a great art school who declares 
that he cannot live with examples of the acknow- 
ledged masters of the Renaissance, who is not 
ashamed to confess that he “hid Michel-Angelo 
up the chimney.” So that I may not be sus- 
pected of misquoting the speaker, let me repro- 
his exact words and their context :— 
“I find myself slightly in disagreement [with Mr. 
John Williams] in the matter of examples. I do 
think the less examples we have the better. On my 
appointment to the large school at Birmingham, 
and, in fact, when I was appointed to the smaller 
school, the Jewellers’ School, the first thing I did 
was to turn out nine-tenths of the examples they 
had there. A very small and choice number of 
examples were left, and I even took those choice 
examples and hid about half of them behind cur- 
tains and in corners wherever I could. А Michel- 
Angelo I hid up the chimney, for I could see 
nowhere else—the point being that I felt that I 
was confused, and the students were confused, 
and there was nothing but confusion coming from 
this enormous mass of superlative work which they 
were millions of miles away from ever being able 
to do, and I felt it was an impossible and hopeless 
business if we were to have those things staring 
us in the face.” “en 
I po not find it altogether easy to follow the 
reasoning of Mr. Catterson-Smith. He declares 
that he is a firm believer in drawing from memory, 
and that henceforth his influence will be used to- 
wards the abolition of the practice of drawing from 
the object. Michel-Angelo he has already “ put 
up the chimney”—so, by the way, the students, 
even if they wished to do so, could not copy 
the single features of the ‘ David” which, on 
another page, Professor Lantéri is quoted as 
telling his pupils are the. best possible models for 
the beginner. Venus of Milo, the Apollo Belve- 
dere, the Winged Victory of Samothrace, the Elgin 
Marbles, and similar objects of “dead art” are по 
doubt among the objects he has “hidden behind 
curtains and corners.” It would be interesting to 
learn how Mr. Catterson-Smith intends now to 
teach the study of light and shade? Perhaps he 
does not think it necessary. Or is that, too, to be 
done from memory? Birmingham is certainly a 
wonderful city, and it has been making remarkable 
progress in art work of late. Still, one can but 
hope that the startling views expressed by the 
Principal of the Municipal Art School may not be 

accepted as the last word on art culture. 
THE EDITOR. 
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Painting a Miniature. 
A DEMONSTRATION BY MR. A. PRAGA, 
President of the Society of Miniaturists. 


PART FIRST. 


Ч ES, I am quite ready for our Demonstra- 
tion," said Mr. Praga to a representative 


of Arts & Crarrs who called by ap- 
pointment at the Grey House, the artist's 

quaint residence in Hornton Street, by Kensington 
High Street. “Our model is posed, waiting for us, 
you see," he continued, glancing at the young lady 
enthroned on the dais, and seating himself at a 
small easel with a drawing board attached. Ona 
little table to his left (see page 166) were arranged all 
the implements used in his delicate art—a tiny box 
of water-colours, a sheaf of fine red-sable brushes, 
a steel eraser, pointed and sharp, to scrape any 
portion of the picture that might become too dark, 
and to pick out high lights; a little vase of very weak 
gum-water (made from the whitest gum arabic) 
and a magnifying-glass. He caught the writer’s 
glance as it fell upon the last-named implement 
and said : “ You must not suppose I use а magnify- 
ing-glass in painting. On the contrary, I strongly 
disapprove of such a thing. A magnifying-glass 
should be used by a miniature-painter only as a 
means of verification—never as an aid to his work. 
“ This sheet of ivory I am going to paint on is a 
No. 3; it gives a good medium-size miniature, with 


an oval of 2ğ in. by 21 in. It is secured, you see, 
to the board by drawing pins. Ав our picture is to 
bean oval, I will take this oval locket-glass and 
rule round it, with a hard lead-pencil, to indicate 
the boundary—so. That is the only purpose for 
which a lead-pencil should ever be suffered to touch 
the ivory. The lead-pencil should never be used 
on the ivory for the sketch; the marks, however 
fine, would be sure to work up through the colour 
in the form of grit. 

“Ву drawing in the oval at once, we see the best 
position for placing the head. It always looks 
well to place the head high, with the chin about 
equi-distant in the oval. 

“Does that apply also to children?’ you ask. 
Yes. You'think it should be lower in their case, 
and in the case of any undersized sitter?’ Well, 
with the mere head and shoulders, І do not believe 
it helps to suggest the natural height of the sitter, 
one way or the other. Itis only when you include 
below the waist that that counts. 

“ Afterwards, we shall have to cut this oval out 
with a pair of scissors. That is very simple, for the 
ivory is hardly thicker than a heavy sheet of paper. 
АП the same, there is a proper way of doing it—so 


MR. PRAGA CRITICISING THE WORK OF A PUPIL AT HIS SCHOOL OF MINIATURE PAINTING. 
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as to avoid cutting through the grain of the ivory, 
which I shall explain; but that will come later. 
You ask, * Would it not be better to cut it before 
painting on it, in case of an accident?’ There is 
по occasion for any accident. I have never had 
one. Still, some miniature-painters have the ivory 
cut for them at the artist’s material shop—it only 
. costs 3d. or ба. to do so. 

“І should say a few words about the selection 
of the ivory. That is quite an important matter. 
You must be sure that itis perfectly smooth, and 

. that the ivory is quite Нее from streaks, scratches, 
saw-marks, or blemishes of any kind. А good way 
to test it is to hold it up to the light, grainways, 


MR. PRAGA - GIVING 
A DEMONSTRATION 
IN MINIATURE 
PAINTING BEFORE 
HIS SCHOOL 


and scrutinise it thoroughly, turning it from side to 
side. Thereare various tints of ivory for miniature- 
painting, ranging from cold white—it should be 
avoided—to warm, darkish cream, which sometimes 
may be chosen with advantage for a dark com- 
plexion. But a light creamy tint is generally best 
for all purposes, and it is the only safe tint for 
a fair skin. е 

“Опе special reason, by Ше way, that I would 
not have the oval cut out of the ivory until the 
painting is finished is that it is convenient to use 
the margins for experimenting with the flesh-tints 
—to see just how they would look in the actual 
picture. Some artists indulge in an ivory palette, 
and experiment with their tints upon that; but'an 
ivory palette is an expensive addition to one's 
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outfit, and I do not think it is necessary. The 
small china palette to the left of my easel answers 
every purpose, 
“ Now, as to colours, They should be the very 
best you can get. One can afford to buy the best, 
one uses so little of them. A few quarter-size 
cakes should last a miniature-painter almost a life- 
time. Here is my palette :— 

“ Blue-black, warm sepia, yellow ochre or Roman 
ochre (frequently both), brown  madder, rose 
madder, or rose dorée (sparingly), carnation, 


scarlet-vermilion (very sparingly), cobalt, cerulean 
(chiefly in background), and ‘ fair complexion. 
‘t Fair complexion’ 2” 


)» 
“ 


“Үе, itis one of Harding's miniature tints. I 
find it very useful in place of light red," said Mr. 
Praga. “It has а brighter and а fresher colour. 
Mixed with cobalt it makes a beautiful neutral tint. 
I do not advocate reliance on ready-mixed tints,’ 
he continued, * but my palette would not be com- 
plete without Harding’s ‘ fair complexion,’ ‘ shadow 
colour,’ and ‘auburn,’ which is very useful for 
hair. 

“This first stage of our miniature is a sort of 


` map of the forms of the head and bust, you 


observe,” said Мг. Praga, indicating the sketch 
upon the ivory. 

While he had been talking he had been busy 
drawing, with a medium-size brush (about a “ No. 
3”), using light red and cobalt (Fig. т). He 
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remarked that at this stage ‘fair complexion ” 
may with advantage be substituted for light red. 
“This we may consider to be the first stage of 
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Fig. I.—FIRST SKETCH OF THE MODEL. 


our portrait," he said, “and while you are having it 
photographed.the model may take a rest." 
It was a bitterly cold day, and the young lady 
was glad to get to the fire. мели TO 
'The painting was resumed. гем 
* Our palette will be a little less simple than it 


Fig. 2.——SECOND STAGE OF THE PORTRAIT. 
Showing corrected drawing and defining the arrangement 
of the hair. 
was for the first stage," said Mr. Praga. “We 
shall need brown madder, cobalt, and yellow 
ochre—colours useful for nearly all shadows ; also 
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light red, and, as the hair is dark brown, a little 
sepia (Fig. 2). 

"We have now, you see, little more than the 
chief masses, with the shadows blocked in, and 
even this is not final. At every stage in our work 
the first thing we have to do is to revise our draw- 
ing. Correct drawing is the great essential; with- 
out it you will get no likeness, and it is necessary, 
I need hardly say, that such corrections as have to 
be made in the drawing should be made during 
the early stages. As our work stands now, with a 
brush moistened with a little clear water we can 
easily refine the outline, or, if necessary, remove 
any part of the shadows, or we may add to the 
drawing if we choose. I notice, by the way, that 
since the model has been resting a slight change 
has taken place in the arrangement of her hair. It 
is an improvement, and we will take advantage of ` 
it. You will observe that a lock has fallen upon 
theleftshoulder. That is very good. . . . You see 


Fig. 3. —THIRD STAGE OF THE PORTRAIT. 
Approaching finish. 


Iam adding it on. . . . You need never expect the 
hair of a lady to come out twice alike—that is, if 
she dresses it herself. "Therefore, if at any subse- 
quent sitting you find it better arranged—I mean 
artistically arranged; not better from the hair- 
dresser's point of view—be sure to avail yourself of 
the circumstance. 

“ Having revised my drawing, I start with the 
eyes. I always go back to the eyes, making them 
the keynote. I strengthen them up with sepia if, 
as in this case, they are strongly marked—or else 
with a mixture of brown madder and a little cobalt. 
Тһе iris colour should be put in from the first and 
the pupils carefully drawn. "This, of course, applies 
to all the features. Тһе accents should be drawn 
in from the first. Do not attempt to finish as you 
go. Theupper lip may be strengthened by a little 
carnation, applied with a touch of cobalt." 

(To be concluded.) 


Miniatures by Cosway and His School. 


tures іп England without referring to 
Richard Cosway than Mr. Dick could avoid 
bringing into his conversation and manu- 
scripts the martyrdom of King Charles. But there 
is certainly more excuse in the present instance, 
for, without doubt, “Ше Macaroni miniature 
painter," as the little dandy was called, has not 
been surpassed, if, indeed, he has ever been 
equalled, in the peculiar charm and delicacy of his 
facile pencil. 
Тһе work of Richard Cosway, in his time, was 
declared to be not so much fashionable as fashion 


ФЕ сап по more talk ог write about minia- 


itself, and he was said to have painted more minia-' 


tures for exchange between affianced lovers than 
any other artist who ever lived. Ніѕ агі in giving 
brightness to eyes where none existed, or where it 
had never been, while yet securing satisfactory 
likenesses, made portraits by him particularly 
desirable when a sitter sought to produce a charm- 
ing effect upon another's imagination. He painted 
all the beau-monde of his time, and his miniatures, 
being both family portraits and treasures of the 
cabinet, do not often find their way to the sales 
room. Yet the number of Cosway’s miniatures 
was almost incredibly large. Не had such facility 
and his clients were so numerous and pressing that 
he often produced exquisitely finished portraits in 
three sittings of half an hour each, and would boast 
at dinner-time that he had despatched through the 
day more than a dozen sitters. 

Numerous, however, as are the examples of his 
dainty art, they constitute but an insignificant 


MINIATURE BY COSWAY. 


proportion of the total number of miniatures in the 
cabinets of to-day that pretend to be his work. 
All the examples illustrated in the present notice 


Sa i 


were at one time in the collection of the late Mr. 
Edward Joseph, a Bond-street dealer, with whom 
the acquisition of miniatures by Cosway and his 
contemporaries amounted toa passion. Yet even 


GILT 


MINIATURE BY COSWAY. 


while he was exhibiting them—and he did so on 
several occasions—it was no secret that dangerous 
forgeries of more than one of the portraits shown 
had found their way into well-known cabinets. 
Тһе Joseph collection comprised about 7o ex- 
amples of Cosway, Plimer, and Nathaniel and 
Horace Hone, Smart and Hoskins. Each minia- 
ture was enshrined among precious stones, or, at 
the very least, in a frame of solid gold. Іп some 
instances their owner made the mistake of lavishing 
too much richness on these settings, sometimes 
adding pearls and rubies or diamonds to an original 
frame already somewhat too showy with coloured 
enamels. Не had photographs taken of Ше 
collection and mounted in a handsomely printed 
descriptive catalogue for private circulation. А 
copy of this book he gave to the present writer, 
and the illustrations shown herewith were care- 
fully drawn from these photographs, in most 
instances with the original before the draughts- 
man as a guide. The miniatures are given 
the exact sizes of the originals, a fact, per- 
haps, not unworthy of note in connection 
with the group, “ Three Ladies of the Rushout 
Family,” by Plimer. By comparing our illustration 
with the reproduction of the same miniature in Dr. 
Williamson’s “ How to Identify Miniature Por- 
traits?” (see page 200), it will be seen that there are 
points of difference. In the first place, it would 
appear that the Joseph photograph, from which 
our illustration was drawn, must have been re- 
versed; for the photograph from which the 
portrait in Dr. Williamson’s book was taken was 
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supplied by Mr. George |. Gould, of New York, the 
present owner of the miniature, and, doubtless, 
is correct. А more interesting point of difference 
is that our drawing shows the right arm of one of 
the young ladies as completely gloved, while in the 
illustration in Dr. Williamson's book the arm— 
at least, unless closely examined—appears to be 
uncovered. The photographer evidently over- 
looked a delicate passage in the painting, the signi- 
ficance of which was not lost to the intelligent 
draughtsman. We think this point somewhat 
important, for, although Plimer's drawing at best is 
far from impeccable, he would hardly have given 
the young lady such an impossibly lifeless limb as 
appears in the later photograph. 

Shortly before the death of Mr. Joseph his 
collection of miniatures was offered at Christie's, 
and knocked down for £10,000 to Messrs. Agnew, 
who, it was understood, bought for Mr. Frank 
Woodroffe. "That gentleman, it appears, however, 


PORTRAIT BY COSWAY. 


did not complete the purchase, and the miniatures 
were returned to Messrs. Agnew, through whom 
most of them have long since found their way to 
various noted cabinets at home and abroad. 
There are some of these “Joseph” miniatures it 
would be very pleasant to see again. We have 
specially in mind a very pretty portrait of George 
IV. while Prince Regent, and one of that un- 
fortunate actress Mrs. Robinson, whom he used so 
Ш. Both pictures were painted for the royal 
scapegrace at the time when the artist stood high 
in his favour. Тһе one of George himself was 
flattered into the beauty of a Prince Florizel by 
every device afforded by the exquisite surface of 
the material and the glowing palette of the artist. 
His complexion is ivory, with cheeks of rose-pink, 
his eyes are sparkling, his locks snowy, and his air 


insouciant and jaunty as that of a prince of fairy- 


land. Ав for poor ' Perdita," such a ravishingly 
delicate yet healthful face was never seen except 


on Cosway's ivories. Нег hair is piled high and 
powdered into the fleecy lightness of muslin or 
lace, her eyes are like liquid gems, and the filmy 
drapery of her bust shows the rare taste with which 


PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN. 


Miniature by Cosway. 


Cosway always arranged his subjects, and for which 
he was renowned. In this collection, it was seen 
that he seldom varied his background, save by а 
slight difference in clouding or mingling blue and 
white. No matter what the style of the sitter's 


PORTRAIT OF А LADY. Ву COSWAY. 


beauty, the backgrounds were always of this same 
white-infused blue, softening into  blue-infused 
white. Sometimes the sitter's head was relieved 
against the white, sometimes against the blue, but 
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rarely otherwise. This was practicable at a time 
when everybody with any pretensions to fashion, 
and thus to being painted by Cosway, was as blonde 
as powder and rouge could make them. Every- 


ELIZABETH, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 
By Coswax. 


body must have been beautiful, too, with that 
certain expression of mixed pertness and senti- 
mentality which we always recognise as of the 
eighteenth century. 

Cosway lived to be eighty years old. In the 
Parish Church of Marylebone, where his remains 
are buried, one may read the following deliciously 
extravagant epitaph :— 

Art weeps, Taste mourns, and Genius drops the tear 
O'er him so long they loved, who slumbers here ; 
While colours last, and Time allows to give 

The all-resembling grace, his name shall live. 

Of course, Cosway’s dimpled, sugary, unthinking 
faces are interesting to us simply as reflecting the 
shallow prettiness and grace of another time than 
our own ; but they have no soul in them, and with- 
out soul how could artist or subject be immortal ? 

M. M. 


AMONG much other interesting personal gossip 
about Cosway that Dr. Williamson narrates in his 
biography of him is that his colours were obtained 
from Newman, from whom Turner, Reynolds, 


Gainsborough, and De Wint obtained their colours. ‘ 


‘“‘ Unfortunately,” he says, “the earlier books of the 
firm have not been as carefully preserved as could 
be wished, and records of Cosway’s purchases are 
not forthcoming. A peculiar clear, keen, blue, 


I7I 


resembling Antwerp blue, is very distinctive of the 
master's work. It appears almost invariably оп 
the miniature, and is generally to be seen in 
the background. Newman’s consider it a delicate 
tint of pure ultramarine. It is clear from one 
pencilled memorandum of Cosway’s, in which he 
reminds himself to order ‘from old Newman 
another lot of my blue,’ that the colour was 
specially prepared for him, and the books and 
traditions of the house testify to the frequent pre- 
parations of different forms of this costly colour for 
special customers. Venetian red, vermilion, and 
Indian red Cosway also ordered of Newman.” 


ONLY the suggestion of the model is one able to 
give in rapid sketching. There is only time to 
catch the action in outline, or at best an impression 
of the shadows massed ; but, no matter how rapid 
the sketch, it must never be done negligently: Aim 
to draw rapidly and at the same time correctly. 
During a short pose, too much deliberation results 
in seeing the model descend from the platform 
almost before the proportions are decided upon. 
Anyone intending serious study should remember 
that draughtsmanship is very much weakened bya 
striving for “ chic ”—that often-sought-for quality 
in illustration—as it prevents one ever obtaining a 
correct portrait of a model; and a portrait which 
embodies the individuality of the original is what ` 
should be sought for, as that individuality was the 


ELIZABETH AND GEORGIANA, DUCHESSES OF 
DEVONSHIRE. 


Miniature by Horace Hone. 


thing which first attracted attention to the model. 
On the Continent the appellation of “chic” to a 
drawing is the most condemnatory criticism a 
professor сап make. ` 


^ 


Lectures at the 


MR. GILBERT, R.A., ON “SCULPTURE.” 


N his third address at Burlington House, 
|| Mr. Gilbert reminded the students that the 

sculptor and the painter must regard equally 

the work of the other. We heard, he said, a 
great deal to-day of the modern revivalism in 
British art, although there was no such thing as 
British art or German art or French art. It was 
all one thing—one great calling. For our leading 
in plastic art we looked to France, but there was 
a quid pro quo in the influence that Constable, 
Turner, and others had had upon the work of French 
painters. Plastic art in England had never been 
dead, but only hibernating, and its revival had come 
about chiefly through the great educational advance 
in the country, and the possibilities of study that 
had come with it. 

Mr. Gilbert said that many statements had been 
put forward as to the date of this revival in Eng- 
land, but he would like, before going into this, to 
speak to them of the influence of a great man 
whose work—though it might be dead to the 
students—he had never ceased to admire for its 
prowess and for its fixed and steadfast purpose. 
The man was Foley, who towards the end of his 
days launched out and created something that is 
still alive through his pupils. The names of a 
host of men might be mentioned who carried on 
the work of Foley, and its influence would some 
day place Foley in a position that has hitherto been 
denied to him. 

Among foreign influences, that of France had 
affected us most in plastic art. The influence came 
to us through the war of 1870, which sent us 
Carpeaux, Dalou, and many others who handed on 
to us the impulse that French sculpture had re- 
ceived from the work of Rude. Chiefly the men 
through whom the French influence came were 
Carpeaux, Dalou, and another who was alive, and 
therefore might not be named, but who had done 
more than anyone else to help the British aspirant 
in sculpture. Dalou's influence came second, but 
that of Carpeaux was not so strong, because he 
was more Latin, less classic, than the others. Саг- 
peaux's great group of “Тһе Dancers" in Paris 
was a masterpiece before which one should take 
off one's hat. There was another foreign influence 
to be reckoned with in British sculpture, that of 
Boehm. We discounted his teaching nowadays, 


but if the students were to study Boehm’s work. 


they would see in it the instigation of a new train 
of thought and purpose. 


MR. CLAUSEN, R.A., ОМ “STYLE.” 


Y his recent admirable address at Burlington 

B House, Mr. Clausen has shown again, as he 
did last year, his fitness for the high position 

of Professor of Painting at the Royal 
Academy. His lecture on “ Style ” especially was 
worthy of the bes надода of that body. Style, 


Royal Academy. 


he pointed out, issomething beyond mere manner; 
it shows a grasp of the greater truths, something 
that comes nearest to the profoundest impression 
of Nature. The Ilyssus, a model of style, is yet 
Nature itself. Style does not depend on symmetry 
or proportion, for a Tanagra figure may be clumsy 
and yet fine in style. Style depends on expression, 
action, and structural rightness. In Greek sculpture 
everything was brought down to the simplest, yet, 
with all its severity, expression and character 
were perfectly given, and nothing essential was 
left out. 

After the Greeks the chief masters of style are the 
great men of the Renaissance of Pisanello. In the 
medals we find the same grasp of structure and 
essentials that are displayed in Greek work. In 
showing on the screen a reproduction of a splendid 
drawing ofan undraped figure by Michael Angelo 
in the British Museum, he said that Michael Angelo 
has been accused of exaggeration, butthis drawing, 
so far from being exaggerated, is even modest. It 
has been searched out to the last truth—never 
carried beyond the point needed for expression, 
but taken right up to the limit of that point. 
A modern painter with whose art he declared 
himself in special sympathy was Francois Millet, 
who, he said, drew аП his impressions from 
the nature around him, yet his style is that of the 
Greeks. There was something of their simplicity 
and feeling for the essentials in the drawing of a 
youth bathing which he showed on the screen; 
and a second picture of a girl churning had the 
“rightness” of a Greek gem. Millet said: “Ап 
artist must be moved himself if he is to move 
others," and that was the secret of it all. Mr. 
Clausen said that some years ago, when in a 
difficulty—he could not get a model to pose as he 
wanted—he told his trouble to Watts, to whom he 
explained that he had to rely on memory for what 
he wanted. “ Well," said Watts, “ memory is very 
good, but knowledge is better." Не took a piece 
of chalk and drew the bones of the knee. ‘ There,” 
he said, “when you know that, it doesn't matter in 
what position you want to draw a knee.” That is 
the difference between skill and knowledge. Skill 
we learn in the schools, knowledge from Nature, 


and the latter should control the former. If an: 


artist has knowledge of Nature he knows that his 
utmost skill is as nothing compared with the beauty 
of the nature he wishes to express. Nature never 
suggests effort, nor does the masterpiece. The 
effect of a great painting is that you feel that you 
can go home at once and do something like it, but 
you can’t. 


Ir you make a poor start, do not go on with it. 
Always be ready, without regret, to destroy what 
you have done. However, this carried to excess 
produces bad results. Some students get in the 
habit of never completing anything. 
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George Н. Boughton, Р.А. 
T* sudden death of Mr. Boughton, from 

heart failure, has deprived the art world of 

London of one of Ше kindest of men, and 

one of the most congenial of companions. 
It is pleasant to recall that he took a keen interest 
in this magazine from its inception. In the first 
number, it will be remembered; we reported a short 
talk with bim in his studio, and one of the many 
“ good stories" he told so well. These trifles were 
to be only a prelude to a suitable appreciation of 
his art, and it is a painful circumstance that when, 
after unavoidable postponements, the time ‘has 
come, to publish some of the studies he so freely 
put at our disposal, the reference to them must of 


had always been one of those favoured artists who 
have known neither failure nor privation. "That is 
a great mistake. During the time of his American 
residence he experienced both to an unusual 
degree. | 

One first hears of him as a thin and sallow youth 
dawdling over a furrier's counter in one of the 
quietest streets in Albany, capital of the State of 
New York. He proved a failure as a salesman, 
and seriously annoyed his elder brother, the master 
of the establishment, by decorating the hat-boxes 
and walls of the shop with caricatures of con- 
tiguous shopkeepers. Regarded by his practical 
family as a ne'er-do-well, he was allowed to drift 
intoa Bohemian life, spending much of his time 
at the shop of a dealer in artists’ materials, who 
offered him the first encouragement in his pictorial 


ON THE BEACH AT SCHEVENINGEN. .FROM THE PAINTING BY GEO. H. BOUGHTON, R.A. 


necessity be in the nature of an obituary notice of 
our friend. 

Though born in England, Mr. Boughton passed 
much of his life in the United States, whither his 
parents removed when he was a child. Ав will 
appear presently, it was by the merest accident 
that he resumed his residence in this country. 
Having in mind the extraordinarily rapid success 
he attained іп England— beginning with the accept- 
ance by the Royal Academy of the first picture he 
submitted, followed by his election as an Associate 
and afterwards as a full member of that body—the 
writers of all of the obituary notices of Mr. 
Boughton that we have seen, speak of him as if he 
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efforts. At eighteen he was an art teacher at the 
Female Academy. "We next hear of him as one 
of a curious group of six young fellows, all with 
artistic tastes and aspirations above their callings. 
The sextet included a wheelwright, a carpenter, a 
carriage painter, a doctor's office boy, and a bar- 
tender. Strange to say, each one of this odd coterie 
attained eventually substantial success in the world of 
art. Launt Thompson and E. D. Palmer did excellent 
work in sculpture, Edward Gay in landscape, and 
William and James M. Hart in cattle painting. 
Unless we are mistaken, they have all now passed 
away, George H. Boughton being the last of them. 
For many years he was, perhaps, the least success- 
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fulof the group. Each set up a studio in New 
York, and struggled manfully through many 
trials, Boughton originally was а landscape 
painter, and made a speciality of snow scenes, 
usually with sunset effects. In fact, his first 
actual success was with such a canvas. It was 
hung at the National Academy of Design and 
bought for two hundred dollars for Mr. Robert 
L. Stuárt, a well-known New York merchant, 
who, in sending his cheque, cordially invited the 
young artist to call upon him. Mr. Boughton used 
to describe with his delightful humour his inter- 
view with Mecenas and what came of it. They 
discussed the painting, and Mr. Stuart asked about 
the location of the scene. The artist explained 
that it was an island just south of Albany. There, 
in the foreground, he pointed out, was the frozen 
creek on the west, the Hudson washing the eastern 
shore of the desolate stretch of land. “ My original 
study was so forbidding,” said Boughton, ‘‘that I 
added the sunset to give a touch of colour, а glow 
to the cold and lifeless surroundings. The sun 
going down behind the green bush hills is, I think, 
an improvement. Mr. Stuart had listened 
attentively, but suddenly arose, saying coldly, 
“Then I am to understand that in Albany the sun 
setsin the East. If you will excuse me, sir, I will 
wish you good morning." 

Fortunately for the artist the criticism came 
after the picture had been paid for. He promptly 
left for Europe, hoping to be gone a year—if his 
funds would hold out. After six months he re- 
turned to England from the Continent, intending 
to take passage home; but, loitering about the 
studios of some friends, he was induced to paint a 
picture and see if he could get it into the Royal 
Academy. It was accepted, and warmly praised in 
Тһе Times. Numerous commissions immediately 
followed, and we may imagine young Boughton, 
like the lotos eaters of Tennyson, exclaiming :— 


“I will return no more, 
.-. My island home is far beyond the wave ; I will no longer roam," 


His lines indeed had fallen in pleasant places, 
and from that time forward England became his 
home, and his career one of almost unbroken 
success—a life of ease. His introduction to the 
British picture-buying public was through one of 
his well-known scenes of seventeenth century New 
England Puritan life. 'They were a novelty, and 
his compositions of this genre, always refined in 
colour and graceful in line, became very popular. 
Yet,as an American writer has justly remarked : 
^ All his women are of one type—yes, of one 
family. In the scenes of Puritan life he loved to 
paint they are uniformly tall and noble, cold and 
classical, intellectual as well as intelligent, ard 
therefore so idealised as to be utterly unlike the 
sturdy followers of Miles Standish." Later, he 
forsook the Puritan maidens for charming English- 
women in picturesque late- eighteenth - century 
costume, and they were even more popular. The 
colouring was nearly always the same—his palette 
was based on the hues of the hydrangea—and 
the models seemed only to have changed their 
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dresses. Still they were charming, one of the chief 
causes of their popular success, we imagine, being 
their rare decorative quality. Of actual modelling, 
there was hardly more than would have served 
for a poster or а stained-glass cartoon. That this 
was not due to lack of ability is evident from 
Mr. Boughton’s excellence as a draughtsman, as 
shown in his book illustrations, and in numerous 
sketch books of travel in Holland and elsewhere, as 
well as in portfolios full of admirable studies both 
from the nude and draped model. This flat treat- 
ment was, simply, his personal mode of artistic 
expression, and he extended it even to his portraits, 
In his landscape and sea-shore views, it was neces- 
sarily modified when it would have been inconsistent 
with a just rendering of values. Occasionally, asin 
the beautiful setting of his “ Lady of Shallot," he 
seemed to have forgotten the convention altogether, 
and in some of his Holland scenes, such as “Тһе 
Pavement Weeders” and “Тһе Beach at Scheven- 
ingen," which we are inclined to regard as among 
the most satisfactory manifestations of his art. Е 
М. М. 


NOTES AND HINTS. 


N sketching from nature it is well to remember 

| that water will reflect the colours above it 
modified with cobalt. “The white paper 
should be left untinted to represent the 
ripples on the surface, sharply cutting into the 
dark reflections, thereby giving them the effect of 


being in the water and not only on its surface. 
з c 


" ; 

IF a little neutral tint be introduced into all the 

colours with discretion, it will promote a delicate 

harmony and give a very pleasing result. Care, 

however, should be taken not to use too much, or 

it will cause the colour to look dirty, which should 
always be guarded against. 
ж 


3 
ABOVE all things, the colour should be kept 
liquid, as in Ше open air the water dries very 
rapidly, and if too dry colour be used the work 15 
sure to be liney. .. : 


Іт isa great mistake to sacrifice one study for 
another, to devote yourself to drawing to the 
exclusion of colour, or vice-versa. Drawing gives 
you the form of an object, colour its life. Ав soon 
as you can draw it, then try to paint it. But do not 
begin to paint it before you can put its outline on 
paper, or rest satished when you know how to 


draw it, till you have learned to fix its colour too. 
я 2 


ж 

CERTAIN grades of buff wrapping paper аге 
now largely used by artists and students in sketching 
with the pencil from nature, and at some of the art 
schools. The paper can be bought in bulk and 
made up into pads or sketch-books by any book- 
binder. Its advantage is in its tint and in the sur- 
face it presents for the pencil, not to mention its 
cheapness. 
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The Founder of the > 


“ Impressionists.” 


N view of the interest that has been manifested 

І in М. Durand-Ruel’s striking and instructive 

exhibition at the Grafton Gallery, of works of 

the French impressionists, it may not be 
amiss to consider the undoubtedly original though 
much-discussed talent of the man who is generally 
recognised as the initiator of the most important 
French art movement of the last third of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Edouard Manet was born at Paris in 1833. At 
the age of seventeen, he embarked for Rio Janeiro, 
in spite of his desire to become a painter. One 
voyage sufficed to disgust him with sea life, and 
when he came back he visited Italy and Holland, 
and finally entered the studio of Thomas Couture, 
where he remained six years. Іп 1860 he ex- 
hibited his first truly personal work, * The Ab- 
sinthe Drinker.” Іп 1863 his pictures exhibited at 
the “Salon des Refusés" were the talk of the 
town, as also were his “ Entombment" and his 
“ Olympia" exhibited in the Salon of 1864 and 
1865. Since then Manet constantly exhibited at 
the Salon. In 1882, he was created Knight of the 
Legion of Honour. In 1884 he married a Dutch 
lady, and thereafter, being amply provided with 
fortune, he lived a quiet and uneventful life, work- 
ing according to his convictions and without 
heeding the advice of picture-dealers. 

Physically, Manet was an elegant and handsome 
man with blue eyes, blond hair and beard, dis- 
tinguished manners and brilliant wit. His work 
has provoked alternately admiration and laughter ; 
nevertheless it cannot be denied that it has given 
an impulse, and established а new current. He has 
left disciples who may not all avow their master, 
but who cannot conceal his influence in their work. 
Nay more, it we place Manet, as we may justly, at 
the head of the “ Impressionist” movement іп its 
largest sense, we may say that he has no need to 
be avenged of posterity ; he is already avenged, 
for, in the Salons of the past twenty years, “ Im- 
pressionism” has been gradually triumphing to а 
greater and greater extent. 

Let us define what is meant by “ Impressionism.” 
At the beginning of the Rennaissance, extreme 
diversity of schools and individualities manifested 
itself in painting. While the sublime masters of 
Florence, Rome, and Milan devoted themselves to 
the exclusive study of line and modelling, others, 
like Giorgione, at Venice, and Correggio, at Parma, 
sought to attenuate the severities of the abstract 
style by enveloping them in the softness of supple 
touch, and harmonious and brilliant colouring. Тһе 
impression that these artist received from nature 
was not a plastic abstraction that could berendered 
simply by analytic drawing. More tender, less 
superhuman than the stylists and the mystics, they 
endeavoured not to realise types of purely ideal 
beauty, but to express poetically the harmony that 
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emanates at first sight from an ensemble of form 
and colour. Well, due allowance being made for 
the differences of times and surroundings, the aim 
of these painters was the same as that of the “Im- 
pressionist " painters of the present day. 

Manet, again, may be classed among the leaders 
of the “realist” school with Courbet, Vollon, 
Roybet, Carolus Duran, Bonnat, Bastien- Lepage, and 
Cazin. But it may be useful to remark that a painter 
may be a realist in two ways. Some, like Ribot, 
physiographs above everything else, take a man or 
an object, and treat it out of love of the man him- 
self, or of the object, and express the essence, the 


strikingness, the whole materiality and energy of - 


their model, which they isolate from everything 
else. Others, like Manet, concern themselves 
especially with the surroundings and the atmo- 
sphere, and pay more heed to the place a figure 
holds, and the rôle it plays in an ensemble than to 
its individual value. These are the two main 
systems of realist painting, and necessarily they are 
equally good ; for, as nature provides at the same 
time individualities and “ensembles” ог com- 
positions, painters diversely gifted can, according 
to their temperaments or inclination, devote them- 
selves either to the former or to the latter. 

How did Manet come to adopt what we may call 
his point of view? Probably, after spending so 
many years in copying the masters and in looking 
at nature through the spectacles of others whose 
eyesight was different from his own, he compre- 
hended, one fine day, that he was doing no good, 
and that there only remained one course open, 
namely, to look at nature with his own eyes, and to 
paint as he saw according to his own faculties of 
vision and comprehension. Of standards of taste 
and ideals he took no account; for him they were 
simply historical facts and not absolute expressions 
of truth. And so, sitting down before his model, 
Manet saw it not in outline and in detail, but in 
masses of different tints of a bright tone of colour. 


The general aspect of his pictures is luminously ` 


blond; the colour is applied in patches; the 
distances are indicated by the exactness of the 
tones; drawing, perspective, and all details are 
simplified, and the whole effect produced on Ше 
background by means of powerful masses of 
luminous colour, reminding one often of the 
simple power of Japanese paintings and engravings. 
In his pictures we must seek neither absolute 
beauty nor ideas; the artist paints neither history 
пог soul. For this reason he is not to be judged 
as a moralist, or as a littérateur, but as a painter. 
The influence of Manet on the modern French 
school of painting ranks with that of Delacroix, 
Corot, Millet, and Courbet, and this influence has 
acted simultaneously with the influence of the 
group of so-called “ Impressionists” who proceed 
from the great naturalist painters, and from Manet 
conjointly, and who also acknowledge a consider- 
able debt to the lessons of Japanese art. Courbet 
was a master-workman, only as a painter he 
remained in the broad tradition of Titian, Rem- 
brandt, and Paul Veronese. But since Courbet, 
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EDOUARD MANET, FOUNDER OF THE "IMPRESSIONIST" SCHOOL. 


Crayon Drawing by the late FANTIN-LATOUR. 
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the artistic movement has continued, and artists 
have come into prominence, who, without having 
Courbet’s solidity and beauty of execution, have 
broadened the formula of painting by making a more 
profound study of light, and by discarding more 
completely than Courbet did the traditional methods 
of schools. Manet and the “Impressionists,” MM. 
Claude Monet, Degas, Renoir, Pissarro, Sisley and 
Mlle. Morisot, have gone a step further than their 
predecessors ; they have abandoned the prepared 
light of the studio, and painted nature bathed in 
real sunlight. While thus painting veritably in the 
open air, they have come to study light in its causes 
and effects, and they have struggled valiantly with 
the difficulties of execution of painting nature with 
its diffused light, and its continual variations of 
colouration. Certainly it is easier to command the 
light and control it by curtains and screens and so 
obtain fixed effects; only the artist in these con- 
ditions remains limited and conventional. Nature 
does not have the simplified and purely con- 
ventional notation that the traditions of the schools 
attribute to her. But the force of habit is such 
that the public was stupefied when Ше“ Impres- 
sionists" exhibited pictures with blue grass, violet 
roads, and water flowing along with all the colours 
of the prism. Naturally, there was an element of 
exaggeration in’ this work; but essentially the 
observation of the “ Impressionists" was true. 

'To sum up, it may be said without fear of con- 
tradiction that to Manet and the “Impressionists ” 
modern painting owes a. more exact research into 
the causes and effects of light having their influence 
both on design and on colour ; it owes the privilege 
of painting in the clear light of the sun, and of 
seeking to render the most delicate aérial shades 
and tones. Such seems to be in general terms the 
nature of the influence of Manet and Ше“ Impres- 
sionists." j E. V. 


THE “ РОСНАОЕ.” 


HAT Ше French call а “росһайе”--а 
W convenient term for which we have no 
equivalent—is a rapid study of im- 

pression or effect, mainly by means of 
values—that is to say, it is ап incomplete study, 
made for the purpose of securing a passing effect 
or a souvenir of a characteristic subject which 
there is not time to study fully. Painters of the 
Impressionist school have brought the pochade to 
such a point that, with them, it takes the place of 
the picture. They are able to say and to show а 
good deal for themselves ; nevertheless, they could 
not do so well as Impressionists if they had not 
the ability to paint the same things in a calmer and 
more painstaking spirit. It will take at least three 
or four years’ practice before a beginner in painting 
can usefully make pochades of the slightest sort, and 
to do such work direct from nature and in a single 
sitting as is shown at the Impressionist Exhibition 
at the Grafton Gallery. As the student attains 
knowledge and facility, he will find it more and 


more useful to make pochades, as the best possible 
bases for pictures to be finished in the studio. 
Sketches in the nature of a pochade may be 
made as memoranda on a walking trip through a 
country where you intend afterwards to make 
thorough studies. In the latter each tone should 
be experimented with and carefully considered, 
and, if necessary, taken out with the palette-knife 


CLAUDE MONET. SKETCH BY MANET. 


or the entire work wiped off with a rag over and 
over again until every tone is right and harmonious. 
This will take a great deal of time, especially at 
first, so that, instead of thinking of making several 
sketches a day, you may be satisfied to make one 
good study per week, and that of the simplest sort 
of subject and as near home as possible. It is, 
therefore, well to choose carefully your subject 
beforehand, so as not to waste time. 


AT the recent Conference of Art Teachers Mr. 
R. Catterson Smith showed a number of drawings 
of some of his younger pupils at the Birmingham 
Municipal Art School, including several representa- 
tions of rabbits from life. Rabbits, it may be 
remarked, also afford an excellent preliminary 
study in animal painting. They are readily 
domesticated, and when they become accustomed 
to their surroundings prove very docile models. 
Their forms are graceful enough, and the whites 
and grays of their fur are admirably adapted for 
studies of texture. Begin by catching your rabbit, 
then sketch and draw him in every position and 
variety of action you can get him into. When you 
have become tolerably familiar with his form, paint 
him. 
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THE PARIS SALON. 


A STUDENT'S REMINISCENCES OF VARNISHING Day. 
ARCH came,and our thoughts went beyond 
M our little circle to take in the whole orbit 
of Continental art. Тһе opening day of 
the Salon approached. But before the 
breaking of that radiant day came the ordeal of 
trial by jury ; nay, before that the excited discussion 
of what shall we do, how shall we make a hit—even 
how shall we gain an entrance? Тһе strongest of 
our fellows left the school to undertake their works 
in private ; we missed their presence, but our studios 
were filled with rumours of their plans, and some 
of us could boast of having seen first sketches, 
fingered costumes, and passed our judgment оп 
pose and detail. From the men’s studio, too, “le 
patron" and the gossipy ' bonne" brought us 
fragments of news. Such and such one's work was 
* épatant," could not fail of an honourable mention, 
and, justice being done, “ип tel" could not escape 
amedal. And we shared their excitement and their 
honours. Varnishing day arrived. It always falls 
on a Sunday. Varnishing of course is Ше merest 
pretext to allow the artists and their friends a chance 
to view their works before the Salon is open to the 
world. Happy were those who possessed a ticket 
of admission. There were pictures for all tastes, 
on the walls and in the crowd, of notables—an 
endless procession. I turned away from them, to 
gaze at Sarah Bernhardt, and interrupted a philo- 
sophic summing up of the merits of the Impressionist 
school to take in the distinguished traits of a knot of 
men made up of world-known painters and sculptors, 
a duke, and а senator. Workmen in blouses, varnish 
pots in their hands, were still propelling the gigantic 
step-ladders upon which they operate, and here and 
there was seen some ill-starred painter climbing to 
the sky line to glaze his picture, being too poor to 
pay to have it done. But who stopped to sympathise 
with an unfortunate in the presence of a thousand 
works of art! Students, passing, made their jokes 
about the man and his production, but the crowd 
did not see him. 

I was in the studio of a very great artist a 
few days after the opening of the Salon, and, 
awaiting my turn to address him, listened to the 
following appeal by a poorly. dressed man with a 
troubled face, in answer to: the salutation of “the 
master." 

“Monsieur, I am, Monsieur—I am distressed by 
the position given to my picture in the Salon ; it is 
absolutely spoiled. Itisa work of many small figures 
which in their high position have the appearance of 
tiny puppets. I——" 

The Master (coldly) : ' Monsieur has only to write 
to the jury if he thinks himself unjustly treated." 

Artist: * Pardon me; that is what I have done 
without effect. Now,a "word from Monsieur would 
make everything right. Му picture represents two 
years’ labour, and I have depended upon its success. 
I » 


* I regret it ; but І сап- 


The Master (conclusively) : 
And 


not interfere with the decisions of the jury." 
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the poor man, with а profound and piteous saluta- 
tion, went away. 

But the rejected of one day may be the masters 
of the next. Remember Millet, and Rousseau, and 
Corot, and Courbet. Corot laughingly used to 
relate the début of one of his pictures. “ Хо one 
looked atit,” he said, “until, remembering that people 
are like flies, І went and stood before it. Then two 
people came. The man said, ‘ Well, now, that is 
not bad ; there is something in this. ‘Come away, 
said the woman ; “it's horrid.’” Later the picture 
sold for more than twenty-five thousand francs, and 
the proud possessor gave a dinner in its honour. 
But Corot could well afford to smile; he never 
knew privation. J. SUTHERLAND. 


A STUDY OF TULIPS. 


FEW hints may be useful for painting such 
a study as that by Mr. Dangon, given on 


pages 192-3. Of course we do not counsel 

the copying of the drawing, but this 
graceful arrangement may well serve as a sugges- 
tion to the amateur in the representation of actual 
flowers. The careful shading of the leaves and 
flowers in the model will suggest the proper 
direction of the brush-work in the treatment of 
such a subject in oil colours, from nature. 

Let the background be light warm gray, rather 
blue in quality. A shadow thrown behind the | 
flowers, falling a little below and to the right, will 
improve the general effect. 

The two tulips to the right are yellow, with 
bright red markings towards the centre. The light- 
coloured double tulip on the left is pale salmon 
pink. The green leaves are light, cool and gray in 
quality of colour. The stamens are purplish 
black. 

To paint such tulips in oil colours begin with the 
background, and use for the general tone white, 
yellow ochre, a very little ivory black, cobalt or 
permanent blue, madder lake, and light red. In 
the shadows use less white with more ivory black, 
and substitute burnt Sienna for light red. The 
yellow tones may be painted with light cadmium, 
white, yellow ochre, and a very little ivory black, 
raw umber and burnt Sienna being added in the 
shadows, while omitting vermilion and light red. 
For the salmon-pink tulip use white, yellow 
ochre, madder lake, and a very little ivory black, 
adding raw umber and light red in the shadows. 
Paint the stamens with ivory black, permanent 
blue, white, madder lake, and burnt Sienna. For 
the green leaves use permanent blue, white, light 
cadmium, madder lake, and ivory black, adding 
burnt Sienna and raw umber in the shadows. 


Do not be afraid to scrape out anything you do 
not like and paint it over again. Itis easier to do 
that than to twist а mistake into shape. You can 
remove paint several days old with a rag and a 
little turpentine. 


Тһе Wood-carvers' Tools. 


(Continued from page 129.) 


panel in process of being carved is mounted 
on to a rough board, in order to receive the 
bench screw, as well as to give more resistance 
to the carver. In gluing the two boards together 
only a few spots of glue are necessary ; if too 
much glue is used, the panel is liable to split when 
they are separated. For this purpose use a large 
straight chisel, gradually inserting it between the 
two panels, by means of the mallet, going round 
each side, until the two come apart. Force must 
not be used. \ 
Тһе panel being firmly screwed іо the Бепсһ 
and the outline traced on, the first thing to do is to 


I will be observed in these illustrations that the 


waste away the wood from the ground with a large 
quick gouge, using (һе mallet as shown іп Fig. 1. 
The head of the mallet should rest securely on the 
fingers, and, consequently, a round-headed one fits 
in more comfortably ; the handle should be firmly 
grasped, so that the carver can make a steady 
regular stroke. "The left hand guides and entirely 
controls the tool. 

When the wood has been cut away as much as 
possible by this process, the carver proceeds to cut 
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round the outline with а gouge and make a 5 
further clearance (Fig. 2). Finally, a very flat 
gouge is used, known as an “extra flat,” with 
which the correct outline is obtained, and the sides 
of the relief made smooth and vertical. On no 
account at this stage should the sides be undercut. 
The ground is then made level with a bent back 
ground tool, which was illustrated in the previous 
article. 

Fig. 3 is the original from which the student is 
working, and, being only little over three-eights of 
an inch in relief, can be grounded out in the usual 
way, and not in planes, as described with the goat's 
head and festoon. Тһе tendrils, however, at first 


FIG. 1 

How TO USE 
THE MALLET: 
CUTTING 
DOWN 


should be left in the mass, and then sloped to the 


requisite height before the details are defined. 
For doing this in the first stages, the use of a small 
fluter is advisable, and also it is better to use this 
in grounding out the lower parts of the relief; it 
allows more play to the curves, for if they are once 
cut down, the line is a hard.and-fast one and 
cannot be altered. For this design the leaves 
would be the better for a rather more conventional 
treatment. 
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Figs. 4 and 5 show two different ways of holding | 


the tool for modelling, or, as it is technically called 
Бу the wood-carver, “ bosting in." Іп Fig. 4, the 
left hand guides the tool, whilst the right hand 
presses it forward ; but, though very effectual, it is 
not such a popular position as Fig. 5, in which the 
two hands are guiding and pressing forward. 
Always commence the bosting in with rather a 
quick gouge; it responds better to the form 
required, and, the corners of the tool being free of 
the wood, there is not the same danger of it 
splitting as there would be if a flatter tool were 
used, when the whole of it may be embedded in 
the wood. 

Both hands have an equal share of work to do, 
so the cutter should feel equally at ease with 
either of them. The tools must be held firmly, 
whilst the wrists and arms should be kept lissome, 


FIG. 2.—CUTTING DOWN THE OUTLINE. 


апа оп no account should they be stiffened. The 
wood-carver’s motto must be “ Firm but free.” 
ELEANOR ROWE. 


MEASURE as little as possible. If you carve two 
balanced sides of a design and they are not abso- 
lutely alike, do not let that worry you ; strive fora 
good general effect. This variation is often sought 
by the artistic worker so as to avoid the mechanical 
accuracy of the machine product. 
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N a lecture deli- 
| vered at the Royal 

Institute of British 

Architects, Mr. W. 
Aumonier pointed out 
the importance of all 
carving being treated 
according to the posi- 
tion it is to occupy. 
He said: “Not only 
the design, but the 
actual ` carving itself 
should be considered 
with a view to the 
position it is to take 
and the light it will 
receive. Thus, even if 
quite close to the eye, 
where, of course, its 
position warrants ог 


. demands a certain а- 


mount of finish, it must 
be remembered that 
real finish rather means 
perfection of form than 
smoothness of surface. 
So that even there it 
should still show its 
cuts and its tool marks 
fearlessly, and be deep- 
ened in parts to make 
it tell its proper tale in 
the combined scheme 
of decoration; while, 
if it is going a great 
height or distance from 
the eye, it should be 
left as rough as ever 
you can leaveit. The 
only points that have 
to be regarded are the 
outlines, varieties of 
planes, and depths, and 
if these be properly 
considered, everything 
else will take care of 
itself, and then the 
whole work cannot be 
left too rough. Its very 
roughness and choppy 
cuts will give it a soft- 
ness and quality that no 
amount of smoothing 
or high finish can pos- 
sibly attain to.” Mr. 
George Jack, іп his 
* Wood-carving” (John 
Hogg), quotes these 
remarks, and adds: 
“Beware of putting 
a wrong interpretation 
upon the word ‘rough’ 
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—Trefer to what he says of the points to b: 
regarded, 1.е., the ‘varieties of planes and depths.’ 
If they are right the ‘roughness’ is not likely to be 
of the offensive kind.” 


Satinwood” constitutes perhaps the most 
interesting chapter in that fascinating 
volume, "Old English Furniture,” by 
Frederick Fenn and B. Wyllie, just published by 
George Newnes, Ltd. (7s. 64. net). Naturally it is 


T discussion on “Inlaid Mahogany and 


BIG 
ANOTHER 
МАУ OF 

* BOSTING 
IN” 


chiefly concerned with Sheraton, with whom this 
dainty style of inlaying as a means of decorating 
furniture is identified, albeit it is by no means certain 
that it originated with that excellent artist. The 


doubt is frankly recognised by the authors. “Was 
Sheraton the introducer of satinwood, of kingwood, 
and of tulipwood ?” is asked. “ Did he, in seeking 
after colour, invent what is known аз “Вагеуоод/ 


FIG. 4 
* BOSTING 
IN 22 


GUIDING WITH 
THE LEFT HAND 
AND PRESSING 
FORWARD WITH 
THE RIGHT 


which is sycamore dyed a delicate pale shade of 
brown? Was it he who, dyeing sycamore, thought 
also of staining some white wood the delicate green, 
which seems most exquisite of all as a companion to 
the apricot of satinwood ? Strange woods had.been 
used in the past (there were cabinets made of 


lignum vitze or guaiacum in Stuart times), was it 
seeing one of them that urged him to seek for new 
kinds? Or was it accident which brought satin- 
wood into England, and within his reach, just at that 
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time? Accident, at апу гаел 4 not bring him 
harewood, or the green stained wood, both of 
which are peculiar to English furniture. Тшір- 
wood was much used in France to make cabinets 
and secretaries, but not to inlay with. However it 
came about, we are lucky in the possession of 


CARVED FRAME 
(ROSE-OF-YORK) 
WITH FULL-SIZED 
DETAIL > BY EDITHA 
R: PLOWDEN 
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Sheraton's furniture. His exquisite satinwood 
pieces it is impossible to reproduce, though the 
exact reproduction of all other, even the finest 
furniture, is, I know, possible for a consideration." 
We shall review the volume more fully later. 
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Ы НҮ must е background for statuary 
always be maroon ог ‘old gold’ ?” 
someone asks. There is no such 
necessity. Asa general rule, it is true, 

such warm neutral colours are considered safest ; 

full colours are most desirable as a background for 


bronzes. As a background for marble statues or 
plaster, tender colours, as a rule, harmonise best. 
Delicate greens, azures and purple grays, citrons, 
lilacs and chocolates may all be suitable if in 
harmony with the general colour scheme. 


Modern English Wood-carvers. 


Ш.--ОЕОКОЕ JACK. 


N much of Mr. Jack’s work one feels an Oriental 

І influence, particularly іп his designs of foliage 
and flowers, and their execution. Не 15 
always anxious to impress on his students the 
immense value of “pattern background" and 
economy іп the attainment of effect. It is for this 
reason that he advises them to study the various 
frets and interlaced straps, and the treatment of 
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Oriental foliage, in which the edges of the leaves 
are kept, practically, on one plane, with a.deep 
angular cut down the lobe or division of each lobe. 
He does not, however, object altogether to the 
foliage disappearing into the background, but he 
objects to the way in which this effect is produced 


in some modern carving. ° 
The Renaissance wood work of the first half of 
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the sixteenth century, especially in France, is full 
of beautiful examples of this low relief treat- 
ment, although one must admit that it does not 
show the same spontaneity in the use of the wood 
and tools that we find in the earlier Gothic work. 
Concerning the much-discussed question of the 
propriety of students copying old carvings at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Mr. Jack says, by all 


THE SERMON ON THE 
MOUNT > CARVED PANEL 
FOR THE FRONT OF А 
PULPIT IN ОАК 7 БД 
GEORGE JACK 
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means let them study and sketch at the Museum so 
long as their studies are properly directed ; but it 
is in this direction that one would like to know his 
views. 

Equally important, if not even more so, he 
considers, are students' visits to the Natural History 
Museum for studying and sketching. Naturally, 
he regards the introduction of animal life into 
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ornament as adding greatly to its interest. His 
own sketches in this direction are delightful. Тһе 
eagle lectern illustrated herewith is a characteristic 
example of the vigorous manner in which he turns 
them to account. 

The pencil sketch on another page represents а 
humorous composition he has introduced in the 
centre of the bottom rail of a cabinet, with a 
conventional arrangement of thistle leaves, forming 
the background. 

'The academic study of the human figure Mr. 
Jack thinks quite unnecessary for the carver; in 


fact, he holds that the carver will do more suitable 
work without the knowledge of anatomy. Іп 
support of this opinion, he cites the treatment of 
the figure in the wood-carvings of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries as far more satisfactory than 
the realistic efforts of the present day. 

The panel on page 186, illustrating the Sermon 
on the Mount, is one of the panels of a .pulpit. 
Another panel, for an altar, represents the En- 
tombment. Both examples evince strong appre- 
ciation of the conventions of Medizevalism. 

Another interesting piece of work is his St. 


Margaret panel, which constitutes the only decora- 
tion of a simply constructed lectern: “Тһе Saint 
appears in the act of snatching her robe from the 
dragon's teeth with her left hand, while with her 
right she firmly grasps her shepherd's staff ; over 
her right shoulder are seen the sheep which she 
was tending, and on her left the dove and her 
typical daisy, to which she gave her name 
(Marguerite) as the emblem of innocence and 
meekness." 

The ivory bosses included among the illustrations 
in the present notice, perhaps should not appear in 


CARVED LECTERN 
BY GEORGE JACK 


an article professing to deal only with wood-carving, 
but they are so dainty and original and so full 
of suggestions to the wood-carver, that no apology 
would seem necessary for their introduction. - They 
were carved in ivory, for the decoration of a book,* 
for the purpose of protecting the leather binding 
from friction ; consequently the centres are in the 
highest relief. The variety of the designs affords 
a refreshing change from the everlasting Tudor 


* Through a misapprehension as to the object for which 
they were designed, they have been reproduced here larger 
than was intended by Mr. Jack. | 
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rose and Marguerite, which seem to suggest about 
the only motives for the boss or patera—a useful 
and indeed often an obligatory feature in the 
decoration of wood work, but one, however, which 
need not be uninteresting. 

It would have been pleasant to have shown 
some instances of this able craftsman’s treatment 
of foliage and flowers on a broader scale, but no 
suitable example was available. Mr. Jack's, manual, 
*"Wood-carving," has been so recently reviewed 


Pyrogravure in Interior 
Decoration. 


OT many years ago pyrogravure—or poker- 
N work, asit was then literally and accurately 
designated—was merely a fad with which 

young ladies and others whiled away their 


leisure time. Молу it has become a branch of 
decorative art of more or less importance, accord- 


IVORY BOSSES. DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY GEORGE JACK. 


The originals from which these photographs were taken were much smaller, having 
been designed for the protection of the sides of the leather-binding of a book. 


in this magazine, that I will only remark that the 
teacher will find it full of suggestions, to be 
elaborated and worked out. 

For many years Mr. Jack has designed furniture 
for Messrs. Morris & Co. His own work, besides 
carving, includes metal work and gesso, and he is 
teacher of applied design at the Royal College of 
Art and the School of Art Wood-carving, South 
Kensington. 


ing to the manner in which it is employed. ЫГ 
С. W. Fosdick, the clever American whose panel 0 
Lady Godiva we reproduced recently, applies it 


to large wall panels, showing that very rich an 


striking effects may be obtained by the combination 


of dark lines, gilt spaces, and the natural colour 0 
the wood. 


There is no reason why a large room ог йн 
might not be artistically treated in burnt wood, an 
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if combined with other modes oí decoration, the 
effect need not be at all sombre. А wainscoted 
and open-ceiled hall, or dining-room, or library, of 
Gothic or early Renaissance design, would offer the 


delicately traced design, and to be helped out by a 
more liberalapplication of painting and gilding. As 
a rule, blue makes the most effective ground colour, 
and festoons of fruit, or strap and ribbon-work in the 


best field for such an attempt, and oak, stained 
brown, would be the most favourable wood. Тһе 
architectural mouldings should be left plain, and the 
decoration should be confined to the panels of wall 
and doors and the beams and panels of the ceiling. 
For the beams a bold running vine pattern, forming 


Renaissance manner, on either side of a central 
medallion, will be found effective in most instances. 
The fruits, flowers, and borders may be touched 
with colour, as well as gilding, but the colours are 
best applied after the panels are in place, and it is 
possible to judge of their effect. Such designs as 


IVORY BOSSES. 


The orig 
been designe 


openings to ibe ‘occupied by'medallions, would be 
appropriate. The vine should be outlined deeply, so 
that it will form an incised relief ; and the highest 
parts may be brought out witha little rough gilding. 
The openings may be filled with shields painted in 
bright colours, or with conventional rosettes. But 
the treatment of the beams should be decidedly 
bolder and less elaborate than that of the panels 
between, which require to be filled with a more 
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DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY GEORGE JACK. 


inals from which these photographs were taken were much smaller, having 
d for the protection of the sides of the leather-binding of a book. 


are commonly used in stamped leather work, 
lincrusta, anaglypta, and stamped wall-papers may 
often be adapted to use in such a ceiling as we are 
describing ; but the adapter should merely select 
from them such details as can be rearranged with 
reference to the dimensions of his panels and 
the general architectural scheme of the room. 
Ordinarily, it is well to make the design sym- 
metrical, with a very marked and important centre. 


Arts апа Craíts. 


The panelling of walls, doors, and mantel calls 
for yet more careful treatment, and if judiciously 
introduced, light coloured woods, such as maple, or, 
in very small panels, boxwood may have an ex- 
cellent effect. In this latter case the various 
methods of scorching and staining the wood come 
into play. Sole-leather, also, gives very good and 
somewhat peculiar results. As it burns to a sharp 
edge, the line produced may be very clean and pre- 
cise, while even the fine-grained woods give always 
a broken line. Leather has the further advantage 
that the background may be enriched by stamping 
with small hand stamps. It may be painted 
upon with opaque oil paint used thickly, without 
any preparation; or it may be silvered and then 
painted over the silvering with transparent colours. 


out the masses of the design, which should be care- 


varying depths and widths of line. R. JERVIS. 


A CARVED BRACKET FOR KING 
EDWARD VII. 


М Miss Eleanor Rowe's notice last month of the 
| work of Miss E. R. Plowden, as а wood-carver, 
she mentioned the design of a Celtic bracket 
which the latter had the honour of carrying 
out from suggestions by H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
Duchess of Argyle. Unfortunately, no photograph 
was procurable, as the bracket was already at 
Balmoral, in the -possession of His Majesty the 
King, to whom it was presented. Miss Plowden, 


PENCIL SKETCH, BY GEORGE JACK, OF DETAIL OF A CARVED CABINET. 


It is waste of labour to attempt to give their 
general form to objects by means of pyrogravure. 
All architectural embellishments, such as columns, 
mouldings, carvings in high relief, and the shaping 
of chair-backs and other furniture should be pro- 
duced in the usual manner. Тһе province of the 
pyrogravurist is'to decorate the surfaces left by 
carpenter and carver. If properly executed, his 
work blends well with both carved and painted 
work, and forms an intermediate sort of decoration, 
which should tend to produce a harmonious general 
effect. In the case of oak furniture the acid stain 
may be used to give colour to the ground, saving 
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however, has been so kind as to make usta drawing 
of itfrom the wax model sketch, which we,reproduce 
on the opposite page. Тһе bracket is about one foot 
in height. It was carved in pine by Mr. Herbert 
Grimwood, of the School of Art Wood-carving. 


THE kind of wood to use for pyrogravure de- 
pends upon the size and character of the decoration. 
For the frieze of a room or a large panel to go over 
a chimney-piece, soft wood would be best, for it 
allows of bold treatment of lines. Ви Е you were ш- 
tending to ornament a jewel-box, hard wood wo 
be best, because it lends itself to delicate work. 
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А CELTIC ВКАСКЕ 
АТ BALMORAL CASTLE 
DESIGNED BY H.R.H. 
PRINCESS РОО 
DUCHESS ОЕ ARGYLE 


PENCIL DRAWING MADE FROM 
THE WAX MODEL SKETCH BY 
EDITHA R: PLOWDEN 


THE ACTUAL HEIGHT 
OF THE BRACKET IS 
ABOUT ONE FOOT 
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PEN DRAWING BY VICTOR DANGON. 


(For Suggestions for Trealment in ОП Colours, see page 181). 
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Working Drawings. 


HINTS FOR THEIR PREPARATION FOR EMBROIDERY, DECO- 
RATIVE PAINTING, STAINED GLASS, AND OTHER WORK. 


ORKING DRAWINGS vary with the 
W different trades and processes concerned 
in decorating on a large scale. The 
working drawing, or, as he calls it, 
“ cutting drawing ? of a worker in stained glass is 
quite different from that used by an embroiderer. 
That of a decorative painter, used to make his 
‘stencils by, is an elaborate outline, as large as the 
intended work. That of a repoussé worker or a 
carver, on the other hand, may be a mere architect’s 
sketch a few inches wide, and leaving all details 
to the workman. Such rough sketches may, how- 
ever, be dismissed from consideration; what we 
wish to deal with here are the full-size drawings 
given by the designer to the worker to guide him. 
In many cases they are tracings from the cartoon 
or enlarged photograph of the design, and in some 
cases these are traced off once more on the can- 
vas, panel, or other material to be decorated. In 
a few trades full-size outline drawings on stiff 
paper are required, and when the work is a mosaic 
composed of large pieces which have to be cut to 
shape, two such drawings or tracings are required, 
one of them to be cut up into “cutting pieces.” It 
will be well to consider the several kinds of work 
in order. 

What an embroiderer means by a “ working 
drawing,” at least when dealing with a designer, is 
the cartoon itself. Embroiderers, as a rule, make 
their own tracings from the cartoon. They vary 
greatly as to the material on which they are taken, 
thin muslin, machine net, stiff brown. paper, 
ordinary tracing paper and tissue paper being most 
used, When the tracing (which is the actual work- 
ing drawing) is made on transparent tracing muslin 
it is intended to be entirely covered over by the 
embroidery or appliqué. The blank parts are cut 
away with the scissors after the design is tacked on 
to the stuff which is to be ornamented. A muslin 
tracing should, therefore, be used only when the 
pattern is large and effective and the material 
strong enough to support it. In conveying a large 
design to a flimsy material a tracing on net or 
tissue paper is preferred. The work done, the net 
is pulled out thread by thread, or the tissue paper 
picked away in little shreds. When the design is 
complicated and contains many delicate lines, 
vegetable tracing paper must be used, unless when, 
as in the case of a closely woven silk or linen stuff, 
the design can be transferred, by means of blue 
transfer paper and a bone or agate tracing point, to 
the stuff itself. Outline tracings or drawings are 

seldom used except for appliqué work. The 
different parts of the pattern are lettered with the 
names of the requisite colours; they are then cut 


apart; the various coloured silks or velvets or 
plushes which are to make up the work are cut 
into shape by them ; they are next laid in place on 
the stuff which is to serve as backing, following the 
cartoon, which is hung up in sight, and the pieces 
of velvet or other fabrics are stitched on over them. 
At times several thicknesses of paper and even of 
pasteboard are thus used to stiffen and “ raise" the 
design. Š 

Тһе decorative painter's working drawing usually 
takes the form of a pounce or stencil. The former 
is merely а. brown paper outline drawing punctured 
all along the lines with a pin or, more quickly, 
with а “tracing wheel," which may be bought for 
a few pence at the embroidery shops. Held up 
agaiust the light, the drawing is seen to be outlined 
in little holes through the paper. This perforated 
working drawing is fastened up against the wali or 
ceiling or panel to be operated upon. With a wad 
of cotton dipped in red or blue or black powdered 
crayon, the decorator goes all over it, pressing 
upon it and forcing the coloured powder through 
the holes, so that when the paper is removed the 
design will be found outlined in coloured dots upon 
the surface to be painted upon. Stencils are more 
difficult to make, but of more use when made than 
the perforated outline. Тһе forms are cut out of a 
sheet of thick brown paper with a very sharp pen- 
knife. То obtain details completely isolated, and 
obviate the “bars” that must be left in a stencil to 
give strength to the pierced pattern, the Japanese 
have adopted a very clever device. “hey cut the 
stencil through two thicknesses of stiff paper, 
not caring whether certain parts are wholly 
detached. Then, laying a very fine open network 
between, they reunite the two layers for the com- 
plete stencil plate. A large, heavy piece of window 
glass is placed between the paper and the table 
when cutting, because the point of the knife might 
otherwise stick in the wood and make a false cut, 
which would destroy the usefulness of the stencil. 
When the cutting is finished the paper is varnished 
heavily оп both sides to further stiffen it and to 
make it possible to clean it of any paint that may 
stick to the edges. Good decorative painters now 
use stencils very freely, painting details free-hand 
and blending tints at will within the boundaries 
furnished' by them. А second set of stencils is 
often used on a wall or frieze already bearing a 
pattern put оп by means of another set. “Thus a 
pattern of leaves and branches may be crossed by 
another one of swallows on the wing, and all the 
.details in both may be painted as freely as they 
would be ї it were in an easel picture. К. JERVIS. 

(To be concluded.) 
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PEN DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 
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SIMPLE STUDY OF CHESTNUT FOLIAGE, DECORATIVELY TREATED. - 


(First of a Series of Roundels (suitable for Pyrogravure or Painting). 
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OLOURING wood to imitate 
; inlays сап be traced back 
at least 2,000 years— 
witness the decoration 
of a chair in this manner 
in the fourth Egyptian 
Room of the British 
Museum. It is probably 
owing to the fact that 
marquetry stainers have 
mostly endeavoured to 
copy genuine marquetry 
that it has been con- 
sidered hardly worthy 
of a place among artistic 
crafts. А recent writer 
on staining, for instance, 
after giving some account of true marquetry, says : 
' We will now proceed to the consideration of how, 
by means of stains, we may reproduce in an artistic 
manner the effects of some of the best inlays of 
former days." It is not surprising, therefore, that 
persons of taste have looked with disdain on a 
branch of work which, apparently, pretends to be 
something it is not: It is quite possible, however, 
and legitimate, to treat wood decoratively by means 
-of stains, with no other object than to beautify it. 
In this way alone is the practice worthy of our 
consideration. 

There is a large choice of woods which 'аге 
suitable for the purpose. Among the lighter kinds 
we have pine, American bass, holly, sycamore, 
chestnut, and maple, but it is important that the 
wood be well seasoned, as, owing to the necessity 
of damping it, it is liable to warp. There are so 
many sorts of stains in the market that it is a little 
difficult to know which to choose. When large 
quantities are required, one may prepare them 
oneself, but no little technical knowledge and a 
good deal of experimenting are called for in order 
to do this satisfactorily. If only small quantities are 
required, it is more satisfactory to buy the Stevens 

. wwater-stains, the “Marquo” stains, or those made by 
the Working Ladies' Guild, or those by Mrs. Alma 
Scott. They are all good in their way. Тһе usual 
colours are rosewood, walnut, mahogany, oak, 
satinwood, yellow, scarlet, blue, green, and ebony. 

The wood must first be thoroughly rubbed down 

with glass-paper, Хо. 15, wrapped round a block 
of wood. The rubbing should be in the direction 
of the grain. The wood should then be damped 
all over to make the grain rise, and again be 
rubbed smooth, this time with No. o glass-paper. 
The design should now be traced on the wood, 
stamp edging being used to secure it in position. 

Everything is now ready for the staining. If the 
wood is very soft and absorbent, it should be 
brushed over with a preparing solution, which also 

will prevent the colours running. The edges 
should also be treated with the solution, as they 


Stained Wood Clock-case. 
By W. & A. DANIELL. 


ЕР“; 


greedily absorb Ше stain. 


Marquetry Wood-staining. 


The background should 
next be painted in. Тһе effect of two or three 
coats carefully laid on will Бе far better 
than that of one dark wash, consequently the 
stain must be diluted with water to a much 
lighter! shade than is ultimately required. Тһе 
quantity of stain that will be needed should be 


DECORATIVE WOOD-STAINING. By W. & А. DANIELL. 


mixed in a saucer before the work is begun, for it 
will be found difficult to match the shade after- 
wards. It is well to have a few odd pieces 
of wood at hand for testing the stain before apply- 
ing it to the object to'be decorated. Use a large, 
soft brush, and work from left to right in the same 
way as in laying a wash in water-colour, keeping 
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the brush somewhat less moist when painting 
around the outlines. The first coat must be 
thoroughly dry before the next one is applied, and 
if the grain again swells and roughens the surface, 
it must be lightly rubbed down with the finest 
glass-paper. It is a good plan to save old pieces 
for this purpose, as the new are too rough even 
when quite fine. 

The selection of the colour for the background 
must be carefully considered. Should the wood 
be well marked, it is better to use a lighter stain, 
unless the markings would interfere with the 
scheme of the design. It is well to bear in mind 
that the final polishing or oiling will darken the 
colours. Where the wood is cut across the end of 
the grain, the stain will be soaked up more readily 
and will be darker in colour; therefore a paler 
shade of stain should be used. 

We now come to the colouring of the design, 
and here the worker’s taste must be the chief 
guide. Bright tints must be avoided; blues, 
yellows, and reds should be used sparingly, and be 
diluted until the stain be pale and soft in colour. 
If the work is to be afterwards polished, a good 
yellow may be obtained by leaving the part un- 
coloured, for the polish itself will impart to it a 
beautiful, mellow tone. When the design is 
based on plant form the natural gradations of 
colour should be followed. Proceed in the same 
way as in water-colour painting, graduating with 
water the strength of the colours ; but care must 
be taken not to soak the wood too freely, otherwise 
the surface will roughen. 

For the veining of the leaves, other markings 
and outlines, use a fine sable brush. Some 
workers prefer to use a pen for this, but much 
greater freedom is obtained with a brush. Моге- 
over, should the wood be very soft, the point 
of the pen will be apt to pierce and cause a blot of 
colour. Ifa mistake is made the brush should be 
filled with clean water, апа the surface damped апа 
wiped off with a clean rag, but great care must be 
used or the surface will become blotchy. Perhaps 
the safest way to correct a mistake is to rub the 
part with the finest glass-paper, or, better still, 
with old pieces. Wait until the stain is perfectly 
dry and rub very lightly, for should this portion 
of the surface be at all lowered, the inequalities 
will show clearly when the work is polished. 

The stains may be freely mixed to obtain the 
desired tone, but if it should be necessary to use a 
colour which cannot be got from the stains at our 
disposal, it can be made from ordinary tube water- 
colours. Squeeze a portion of the colour into а 
saucer and dilute with water until the shade re- 
quired is arrived at. Тһе mixture may then be 
poured into a bottle and kept until needed, but it 
should be thoroughly shaken before being used. 

Very good effects in marquetry staining may be 
obtained with geometrical designs, using ebony 
only and leaving the remaining portions unstained. 
Some recipes will be given later for making water 
stains, and we shall deal with the various methods 
of finishing or polishing. А КР, 
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SOME TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL PEN-AND-INK 
WORK SHOWN BY 
W. MELLOR AT THE 
RECENT CLARION 
GUILD EXHIBITION 
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The New Style of Mosaic. 


Те art of using mosaics, ог laying coloured 


pieces of glass, pottery, or stone into a bed шщ ПИРАТИ 
of cement, arranged in patterns, has been SIS 
practised for centuries ; and we are chiefly / КІШ) | бас 

familiar with it on a very large scale as ceiling, wall, М М 

апа pavement decoration, ап оп а very small scale | 5777 Ss 

as used by the modern Italians for trinket-boxes, ІМ NARVAN ڪل‎ 

brooches, and similar articles. AN A д ны 

But, ав the observant visitor to some of the more 
recent exhibitions of arts and crafts may have 
noticed, a beautiful and somewhat new style of 
mosaic is coming into vogue, the scale of the work 
being somewhere between the two kinds to which 
reference has just been made. Тһе materials used 
in overlaying are so thin that they are almost like 
veneers. They consist of coloured glasses, mother- 
of-pearl, and fragments of charmingly iridescent 
shells of rich peacock-blue found in certain places 
along the Mediterranean shores. Тһе last-named 
harmonise admirably with the mother-of-pearl. 
Both materials are applied with great success to 
the embellishment of a variety of such useful: 
objects as mirror-frames, book-stands, and salvers ; 
and their application is, obviously, suitable for the 
decoration of fireplaces, overmantels, cupboards, 
and many articles of furniture. : 

The processes of preparation and cementing are 
rather troublesome, and require the utmost care 
throughout. As in other artistic crafts, it is of 
great advantage to the amateur to have had some 
training in drawing. Ап eye for colour is abso- 
lutely necessary, for, on the harmonious colour 
arrangement—after the suitability of the design 
chosen—the success of the work must chiefly 
depend. 

One may use the shell mosaic alone, but in con- 
junction with mother-of-pearl the effect is consider- 
ably enhanced. It must be remembered that in 
all mosaic work the treatment is essentially flat ; 
that is, that one has to consider only the outline 
and massing of the design with a view to its best 
effect in colour. Therefore simple flowing lines 
and broad effects must be aimed at, and natural 
objects have to be very much conventionalised to 
suit the limitations of the material. 

Having chosen—or, preferably, made for one's- 
self—a suitable design, the first step is to trace it, 
and transfer it on to a thin white paper—the kind 
known as "lining paper" by house decorators 
does admirably. Take a thick sheet of ordinary 
glass to work upon as a drawing-board, the size 
large enough to allow of a margin of about two 
inches all round the design. Тһе glass must be 
now painted all along the margin with paste, and a 
piece of newspaper cut to the same size. Пір the 
latter in water, lay it carefully on the glass and 
press it down with a cloth until itis flat. On this 
paste the design and press it flat; then cover it 
with blotting-paper and a weight, and leave it 
to dry thoroughly in front of a fire for at least 
24 hours. The glass should then look like a 
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drawing-board with water-colour paper strained 
over it. 

Having selected the various coloured mosaics 
and mother-of-pearl required, we now proceed to 
break and cut them into convenient and well- 
shaped pieces. Herein lies one of the chief diffi- 
culties of the work, as badly-shaped or ill-joined 
pieces will spoil the effect of the best design, and, 
as the mosaic is very brittle, one must waste a 
good deal before getting a piece at once suitable 
in shape, size, and colour “he blue shells cost a 
shilling each, and only a small proportion of each 
shell is flat enough for our purpose. An old pair 
of scissors will be found useful for the cutting and 
shaping, but it is best to do as much as possible by 
breaking the mosaic without their aid. The 
mother-of-pearl is simpler to manage, but it calls 
for a strong grip and precise handling. It should 
be cut with a fret-saw. Some practice is required 
to do this accurately, as the pearl is apt to split if 
cut with the grain, and many a beautiful piece .is 
thus wasted. However,as in most things, patience 
and perseverance will overcome all difficulties. 

Each piece of mosaic and pearl must be gummed 
in place on the design. When this is covered, cut a 
piece of lining-paper of the same size, and paste it 
firmly over the face of the mosaic, and leave it to 
dry until the next day. f 

Now, with a sharp penknife, cut round outside 
the design and lift it out. We find it covered with 
newspaper at the back and with plain paper in 
front. Lay it face downwards on the table, and 
damp evenly all over the back. In a few minutes 
we are able to peel the two thicknesses of paper off 
the back, leaving the mosaic-back exposed. This 
must be left till quite dry, when it will be ready to 
cement. Тһе cements for this kind of work аге 
of two kinds. You may either use Parian cement, 
or white lead and gold-size mixed to the consistency 
of very thick cream. Some persons may object to 
the use of white lead, but with the observance of 
ordinary precautions, there is no reason why it 
should be dangerous. + 

Now for the backing. This may be either of 
slate or glass; the latter is the more convenient for 
small work. Lay the mosaic face downwards on 
the table, and have the cement (freshly mixed) at 
hand. Then, having previously got from a glass- 
cutter a piece of rolled plate-glass the exact size of 
the design, lay this down ribbed side upwards, 
and quickly put on an even layer of cement, with 
a palette-knife. Take up Ше glass and reverse it 
neatly, laying it down again on the back of the 

mosaic. Take off the superfluous cement, witha 
palette-knife, as it oozes out, and see that the glass 
rests absolutely true with the edge of the design, 
as the cement will begin to harden quickly where 
exposed to the air. The panel must now be left 
to dry for two or three days, after which the paper 
on the front can be damped and peeled off, when, 
at last the face of the work will be exposed to 
view. If the work has been done properly the 
cement will have filled up all the interstices be- 
tween the pieces, and the whole surface will be 
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even. Polish it very gently with a soft cloth—for 
the cement is still soft underneath—when it should 
shine, brilliantly, and well repay the worker for all 
the labour expended on it. This labour, however, 
is not yet at an end. Тһе panel must now be 
dried gently in front of a fire for ten days or a 
fortnight, and only practical experience will teach 
us when it is finished. If put in an oven or 
exposed to too great heat, the pieces will blister 
and come apart. 

The process may sound somewhat lengthy ; but 
it is impossible to hurry it, as the only way to 


ensure success is to give the closest attention to 
details. K. A. VAN SOMEREN. 


THE SILVERING OF METALS is done nowadays 
almost altogether by the aid of the galvanic battery. 
It is well, however, to have some idea of the more 
ancient methods. Тһе oldest and best was that of 
silvering by fire, analogous to fire gilding. А leaf 
of silver was placed on the copper or other metal 


to Бе silvered, and the two heated together to a 


temperature of one hundred and fifty degrees centi- 
grade, then subjectéd to strong pressure or to 


'continued rubbing with a burnisher until adherence 


was complete. -Silvering by mercury consisted in 
rubbing the piece with an amalgam of silver and 
mercury, then causing the latter to evaporate by the 
application of heat, leaving the silver attached to 
the object. It isa dangerous process on account 
of the production of fumes of mercury. Plating by 
means of the rolling mill, and wire silvering, require 


'expensive machinery, and need not be considered 


by amateurs. Finally, a thin-plate of silver may be 
fixed on any’ other metal by means of a proper 


solder. - This last method may be used with good 


effect in decorating small objects of brass or copper 
with incrustations or inlays, the base being prepared 
'by a hatching with a graver or chisel, the better to 
hold the solder. D С: 


А VERY ancient trick of French and German metal 
workers should be known to соПесіогв of old silver, 
and may Бе useful to modern workers in that metal. 
It consisted in simply subjecting the metal to Ше 
smoke of a wood firefor a considerable period, which 
produced a fine-yellow patina, easily mistaken for 
'gilding, especially in imitations, pieces only partially 
gilt, or parcel-gilt, as the term is. Age, of course, 
adds to the chances that this sort of fraud may pass 
without discovery, unless one is on his guard; but 
there-is no’ reason why the process should not be 
honestly used at the present day. Fumes of sulphur 
are used without scruple by manufacturers for the 
much less proper, because non-artistic purpose of 
imitating the appearance of old silver. 


A CAREFULLY pointed lithographic crayon is the 
most convenient kind of pencil for sketching the 
design on the enamelled surface of a metal plaque. 
As, owing to its greasy nature, it is rather dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is best to use it in a 
metal port-crayon. 
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ing іп герага to the examples, shown 
herewith, of some fligree jewellery, by 
Mr. F. L. Partridge, of Barnstaple, which 
he sent to the recent Clarion Handicraft Exhibi- 
tion. The necklace is gold, set with moonstones 
enriched with niello, the flowers being in enamel. 
The lace pin is gold, with stars of sapphires, as 


A FEW words of description may be interest- 


has also the gold pendant with pearl drop, shown 
to the right. The brooch is gold, set with garnets 
“ еп cabochon." 


So experienced а collector аз Baron Alphonse de 
Rothschild,.of Paris, was more than once swindled 
in the purchase of “old enamels.” Іп one case, 
however, the counterfeiting was so well done that 


Craíts. 
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it is по wonder he was deceived. Іп the opinion 
of experts, the objects must have been covered with 
enamel paints or powdered, fusible glass mixed 
with turpentine, and then put through the furnace. 
This manner of aging can hardly be detected 
unless by a practical enameller. It was, most 
likely, in the same way that not only the Baron, 
but also the London dealer in works of art from 
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whom he bought, were taken іп by the Viennese 
enameller, Werninger, to the extent of an almost 
incredibly large sum of money, in the matter of an 
altar, which had been copied by Werninger while 
he was restoring the original. Baron de Rothschild 
got his money back, but the Englishman did not 
get his. Werninger had made it over to his wife, 
and got off with five years in prison. 
9 
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Japanese Art Metal=work. 


I—THE TSUBA, OR SWORD-GUARD. 


Samurai," is familiar to every one who takes 
the slightest interest in wondrous Japan. In 
the old days it was the object on which a 
gentleman, no matter how poor, would lavish the 
best art which he could procure for love or money. 


Ts old saying, “the sword is the soul of the 


TSUBA (SWORD-GUARD) 
OF CHISELLED IRON 
MADE BY KINAI (1700) 


Celebrated blades were handed down through 
generations, and, if any of the family became rich, 
were always supplied with highly ornamental hilts 
and guards and scabbards. Тһе knife was fitted 
into a separate case made for it in the scabbard, as 
the Scottish clansman carried his in the sheath of 


his dirk, and the handle, usually of bronze, was" 


highly wrought. Scabbards were generally of 
lacquered wood, though sometimes of some fine, 
unlacquered hard-wood, and occasionally of silver 
or other metal. 'The.bilts were covered with white 


shark-skin bound with silk and decorated with”. 


separable ornaments wrought in gold and silver. 
The guards in the old fighting days were of 
hammered iron and rather simple in design; but 
for a century or so before the late revolution, 
bronzes of various colours, silver, a precious black 
alloy called shakudo, and, occasionally, solid gold, 
were used instead. Allarebeautifully wrought with 
an amazing variety of designs, among which land- 
scapes, familiar and historical scenes, conventional 
decorations, heraldic crests, and every division of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms find a place. 


Тһе beautiful sword-guards we illustrate are from 
a private cabinet, from which, later, further selec- 
tions will be given. The tsuba, composed of collec- 
tions of masks, is of iron, the material upon which, 
on account of its difficulties, Japanese metal workers 
of the highest rank have loved to lavish their skill. 
It was made by the celebrated artist, Kinai, of 
Echizen. We also show a marvellously wrought 
guard of solid silver, carved to represent the bird 
of paradise, the feathers being inlaid with gold. 
That representing two fishes is also of solid silver. 
The one depicting a night scene—a man rowing a 


boat—is of iron, inlaid with silver, a wonderfully 
fine example of its genre. 

The adaptability of some of these beautiful 
designs to the requirements of the Occidental 
craftsman will be apparent to our readers. То the 
wood-carver as well as to’ Ше jeweller they аге 


( “> TSUBA (SWORD-GUARD) 

: OF CHISELLED IRON 
INLAID WITH SILVER 
MADE BY KANEIVE (1580) 


full of suggestions. То the repoussé metal-worker 
we might point out that some of these sword-guards, 
with hardly any alteration, would serve admirably 
as lock-plates for drawers or cabinets. 


(To be continued.) 
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CARP - MADE BY ТАКЕ- 
SHIKA (1800) 


BIRDS OF PARADISE IN 
SILVER INLAID WITH 
GOLD - MADE BY YOSHI- 
KIRO OF NAUIWA (1850) 
OBVERSE AND REVERSE 
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Arts and Crafts. 


Church Embroidery. 


ALTAR HANGINGS. 


HE hangings illustrated on pages 206, 207 are 
intended especially for Trinity Sunday, and 
for the seasons when green is used. The 
silk employed for the foundation of the altar 

antependium is generally woven with a design, and 
for green this is especially advisable, as it is a 
colour which is not generally very satisfactory on a 
plain surface. Тһе superfrontal will look richer if 
of velvet of a green of slightly darker tone; or, if 
preferred, it may be worked on plain gros-grain 
silk, as the surface exposed will be less than on the 
frontal. 

Тһе medallion in the centre is intended to be of 
a very dark red-ribbed silk—not the ecclesiastical 
red used for altar hangings, but something much more 
sombre ; and the border of conventional fleurs-de- 
lis surrounding it of velvet of the same deep tone 
of red, almost maroon. Тһе design for the medal- 
lion should be marked out on the silk, which 
should be previously backed with a linen affording 
sufficient steadiness to hold the heavy gold work ; 
and the velvet, which has been also previously 
backed by pasting, having been marked out, the 
fleurs-de-lis must be cut out with sharp scissors and 
fixed in their places by pins, and then sewn down 
firmly all along the edges. It will be best to 
arrange this ornament round the edge of the 
medallion first, extending the base of the ‘fleurs a 
little beyond the design, as it appears when 
finished, so as to give greater firmness in sewing 
them on to the linen, which, of course, has been 
previously tightly and carefully framed. The silk 
must now be pinned down with the greatest care 
and sewn over with the finest herring-bonestitch over 
the bases of the fleurs-de-lis. ` The cross, the crown, 
and the Alpha and Omega must now be worked 
separately upon stout linen. They should be all 
traced at once, so that one operation of framing 
will be sufficient. Within the outline of the cross 
a second outline must be traced at a distance of 
about half an inch; this space is to be filled in 
with couchings of dead gold-coloured silk laid 
closely side by side, and stitched across at regular 
intervals by silk of the same colour, or slightly 
darker in tint. These stitchings across may either 
be done by laying threads across the couched lines 
at regular intervals, or by simple stitchings, as pre- 
ferred ; but great care should be taken with the 
intersections at the arms and outside corners of the 
cross. This being completed, the centre is to be 
worked in brick-stitch, the gold threads being laid 
down two ata time and fastened with a stitch at 
right angles of red twist silk, not too coarse.’ The 
stitchings across alternate ; those in the second line 
coming exactly half way between those of the first, 
so as to give the appearance of brick-work. Here 
also great neatness will be required in laying the 
gold threads at the intersections of thecross. They 
ought to be “ passing? and not Japanese gold, so 
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that they may be carried through the linen, and 
thus more neatly finished. If expense is a great 
object, the real gold thread cannot be used, very 
fine Japanese gold must be used, and four threads 
in place of two taken for each line of brick, as the 
fine thread is more easy to manage in the turnings 
than coarse. 

In working with Japanese gold, it must always be 
remembered to give it a twist with the fingers as it 
is turned, or the paper with which the thread is 
covered will show a gap. 

The Greek letters and the crown should be worked 
in the same manner, but omitting the silk couchings, 
and using brick-stitch of gold thread only. The 
crown might be enriched with jewels worked in 
satin-stitch of silk, іп red and green, at the base, 
between two thick lines of gold thread stitched 
down. The crown itself would probably look 
richest if worked in feather-stitch in silk, radiating 
outward toward the top, and then enriched in the 
centre of each leaf with gold thread worked over 
the silk. р, 

When these detached ornaments аге all finished 
they must be well pasted at the back, and left till 
quite dry; then cut out, leaving a very narrow 
margin beyond the gold, and applied on the 
medallion of red silk, which has been already pre- 
pared for them. When the whole have been firmly 
sewn on over the edges, the rays springing from 
the cross must be couched in with gold thread, and 
then each portion of the design finished with a 
couched line of gold cord sewn down with red silk. 
An outer couching of dark red chenille will add 
great richness and throw up the ornament with 
very good effect. 'The fleurs-de-lis must not be 
finished until the whole of the medallion is applied 
to the frontal, which is best done after the rest of 
the design has been worked, the exact position of 
the medallion being marked on the silk at the same 
time that the rest of the design is traced. 

Тһе frontal should not need backing if the silk 
is a good one, but if it is atall thin it will certainly 
be necessary. The stalk running throughout 
the design should be worked in gold-éoloured 
silks, toning into bronze green and browns, the 
thorns being of the golden hue; the same silks 
may be used for the buds and for the calyx leaflets 
showing behind the roses. The whole of the 
foliage should be outlined with gold thread or with 
a couching of thick gold-coloured silk ; the former 
will be most effective, the leaves themselves worked 
with couching of fine Japanese gold thread or 
gold-coloured silk laid across in straight lines, 
leaving sufficient space between each thread for 
the ground to be distinctly seen through. If 
worked with silk, veinings of gold thread should 
be worked on after the leaf is finished. 

The roses must be worked in feather-stitch of 
silk in tones of red, not too deep, and inclining as 
much as possible to a broken hue of terra-cotta. 
Тһе choice of this tone must depend on the red 
used for the ground and appliqué of the centre 
medallion; but the ecclesiastical green being 
rather a strong one, it will be necessary, in selecting 
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Arts and Crafts. 


the light reds to be used for the flowers, to take 
into consideration the golds and bronzes used in the 
foliage, and the deep reds used in the medallion. 
In a design so purely conventional as this, the 
spent seeds of the roses may be worked in red or 
pinkish tones if the harmony seems to require it, 
though they should properly be of gold colour. 
'The seeds must be worked on the roses after the 
embroidery is finished with gold thread, and may 
be finished either with small spangles or with 
French knots of the gold thread. 

When the frontal is all finished, the centre must 
be placed on it before itis unframed, stitched on 
and couched round the edge of the fleurs-de-lis 
with gold cord, and, if desired, with an outer 
couching of dark red chenille to lift it from the 
ground. 

Тһе whole will then be lined with stiff linen and 
with silk or some other lining, and finished off at 
the top, leaving the linen to project an inch or so 
to fasten on to the altar. The fringe may be of 
gold, or if, as is likely, a balance of red is still 
required, it may de spaced with dark red. A 
spaced fringe, however, is apt to give a patchy 
appearance at a little distance, and rarely looks so 
well as a self-coloured one. 

As the fringe is laid upon the frontal, not sewn 
atthe edge, allowance must be made for this, in 
striking the centre, for placing the medallion and 
the scroll design midway between the bottom of 
the fringe of Ше superfrontal, and the top of that 
on the cloth itself. 

Тһе superfrontal may be worked, as I have said, 
on plain ribbed silk or even on velvet. The 
directions for working the frontal will apply to it, 
but the reds may be a little more marked, certainly 


working all the buds in deep reds, as we have not - 


the centre medallion to give us relief, as in the 
frontal. Тһе top of the altar should be of the 
figured silk used for the ground of the frontal, and 
if lined with thin linen or Holland it will give it 
greater substance, and make it wear better. 

lbe lal, 


FRAMING AND PASTING. 
(Concluded from page 148.) 


UT on the paste by smoothing it in the 
direction of the stitches, and then lay a 


piece of tissue paper over it. 

The matter of pasting is a very important 
one. It must be done very carefully, for there is 
danger of destroying the completed work if any 
accident occurs. It is necessary not only because 
it secures all silk ends and keeps the stitches from 
drawing when the tension is relaxed, but it is a great 
preservative of the embroidery. Work, well pasted, 
can be cut out and applied and re-applied many 
times. It isinthis way that the old embroideries 
are restored and made to look fresh. 

The paste should be, so far as possible, con- 
fined to the embroidery itself, and not run over 
the edges more than one-half inch, because if the 
fabric is to hang in folds it should not be too stiff. 


When the paste is perfectly dry, the work may 
be cut out of the frame by running the scissors 
through the linen about one inch from the design 
all round. If there are spaces of plain linen 
within the compass of the design, as in a wreath, 
for instance, do по! cut into it; cut only aroun 
the work on its outer edge. While it is necessar 
to cut the linen close, a little margin should be 
left. 

Now to return to the other method, that of doing 
the work on linen and transferring it when com- 
pleted to another surface. Іп this case a sheet of 
tissue paper should be laid over the back after the 
first pasting. When this is perfectly dry lay on 
another coat of paste; cover it again with paper. 
When dry, paste a third time and cover again. After 
the last pasting the work should stand twenty-four 
hours before being cut out. Slit the linen out of 
the frame, and then cut out the work, making a 
true outline around the design, leaving a margin of 
an eighth of an inch. One needs sharp scissors 
and a steady hand for this. 

Now set up the frame again with another piece 
of butchers' linen. Place the material to be 
decorated over the stretched surface and tack it 
down in position with as few stitches as possible. 
When you have the cloth or material fastened to 
the framed linen, lay the cut-out embroidery in 
position on it and secure it with small pins pushed 
through straight up and down. When its position 
is exact, fasten it with tacking stitches and remove 
the pins. Use a fine needle, and be sure it goes 
down and comes up straight through the em- 
broidery. 

Now, outline each figure of the design with one 
thread of filo of its own colour. These stitches 
should be taken between those of the embroidery, 
and, of course, should sink in so as to be invisible. 
Do not draw them too tightly, and take them close 
together in a slanting position. Тһе work should 


- not puff or blister. 


When this outlining is finished, complete the 
appliqué by bordering the design with a double 
thread of Japanese gold or strands of filo thread 
couched firmly around it. After this is done, paste 
again lightly on the back ; while wet, cover with a 
sheet of tissue paper, which will finish the whole 
neatly. When perfectly dry, cut the linen around 
the couching, which will refease the whole from 
the second framing. Leave an inch of the 
linen as margin. It is best to relax the tension 
gradually by easing the lacing before cutting, for a 
sudden relaxing may cause a drawing of the 
stitchers in places. The silk stitches should be 
laid tight and smooth on stretched linen. It is 
absolutely necessary to emphasise the idea of 
working tightly and firmly, for while the slight 
loosening of the work after cutting from the frame 
is an improvement to it, if the stitches are not of 
equal tension the surface becomes rough and 
uneven. Тһе embroidery on large vestments and 
church cloths is nearly all applied. It is very 
durable, and the effect of mounted work is 
extremely rich. L. B. WILSON. 
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Practical Aids to Art Workers. 


TITLE, AUTHOR. PUBLISHERS, PRICE. REVIEWED. 

" FIGURE DRAWING" KICHD G. HATTON 4 Chapman & Hall, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden...| 7/6 net. | Vol. II., No, 8. 
“ MODELLING " (2 vols.) 22 LANTERI . 33 Ч š m » E P 15/- each » No. 9. 
“ HANDBOOK OF PLANT-FORM ".., 1 ERNEST E. CLARK .| B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn m ove ...| 5/- net - E 
“ORNAMENT AND ITS APPLICATION" .,.| LEWIS F, DAY eee 25 ...| 8/6 net £ No. 8. 
"SILVERWORK AND JEWELLERY” ...| H. WILSON ... "ua John Но 13 13, Palernoster Row 5/- net - No. 7. 
“ART ENAMELLING UPON METALS" ..| HENRY CUNYNHAME ..| Атса! че Co, » Whitehall Gardens, SW. 6/- net ” No. 8. 
" WOOD-CARVING " 52 m .| GEORGE JACK ..|John Hogg .. 2: 5/- пес ` No. 7. 
“ BOOK-BINDING ' | DOUGLAS COCKERILL ... 5/- net “ ү 

G. Е, WATTS .| WEST AND PANTINI T" George Newnes, Ltd. 3/6net |. . No. 9. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY PORTRAIT MINIATURES 
Ву DR. GEORGE WILLIAMSON, Lirr.D. 


N nearly all the graphic arts, choicest examples 
І аге to Бе seen at public galleries, accessible to 
everybody, and their study is made easy by 
means of numerous excellent text-books, very 
moderate in price. Itis different with regard to the 
art of the miniature painter. The great care necessary 
for the preservation of his delicate work, especially 
in protecting it from undue exposure to the light, 
has made it impracticable, under ordinary con- 
ditions, to study valuable originals in public col- 
lections, and, of course, access to the cabinets of 
private owners is a very exceptional privilege. 
Under these circumstances every studentof minia- 


BOOKS SO FAR REVIEWED, AND SELECTED FOR OUR ART WORKER'S AND ART LOVER'S LIBRARY. 


tures was delighted when, in 1887, Mr. J. Lumsden 
Propert's sumptuously printed and lavishly illus- 
trated “ History of Miniature Painting " appeared ; 
but it was a costly publication, issued by subscrip- 
tion, and it alnost immediately went out of print. 
Similar circumstances attended the issue, by the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, of a similar volume, 
illustrating а very notable exhibition held at its 
rooms. Both works are now scarce. Іп 1895, Dr. 
George Williamson catalogued and arranged for 
exhibition the largest collection ever brought 
together of miniatures by Richard and Мапа 
Cosway, and Andrew and Nathaniel Plimer, and 
soon afterwards Messrs. George Bell & Sons pub- 
lished, in two sumptuously illustrated volumes, his 
“ History of Miniature Painting," justly described 


“THE THREE GRACES." 
From "How то Ірехтіғу PORTRAIT MINIATURES.” Ву Dr. Ско, WiLLiAxsON, М.О. (Courtesy of Messrs. GEORGE BELL & Sons, Publishers.) 
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as “the most comprehensive and authoritative that 
has ever been written on the subject.” The price 
was ro guineas, and there was an edition de luxe 
at 50 guineas. But few copies, we believe, 
remain of this, or of the companion work, “ Andrew 
and Nathaniel Plimer," similar editions of which 
were issued, and also an edition at 4 guineas. 
Through the same publishers were issued Dr. Wil- 
liamson's *George Engleheart," in three editions, 
ranging in price from 12 guineas to 25s.; his 
"Richard Cosway, К.А.” and “ Portrait Minia- 
tures each in two editions. Notwithstanding 
their prices, all three works were soon out of print. 
But as yet no text-book about miniatures had 
appeared, to furnish information to the average 


reader. Тһе omission has at last been rectified. 
In * How to Identify Portrait Miniatures" Dr. 
Williamson and his publishers have produced а 
beautiful and handy volume on the subject at a 
popular price—less than half that of the small paper 
“edition of “ Portrait Miniatures” (which was 125. 6d. 
net). It may be said, in a way, to take the place of 
the latter as a handbook for collectors, and it gives, 
in addition, some interesting practical chapters, by 
Mr. Alyn Williams, on the painting of miniatures. 
These we shall notice, later, at greater length than 
is possible in this article. For the present, we 
content ourselves with quoting from them a single 
paragraph, concerning which, however, we must 
remark that, in our opinion, the artist undertakes, 


үг, Үсэг 


` ina far too dogmatic way, to dispose of a question 


of technique concerning which there is much to be 
urged from а point of view сопігагу to his own. 
He says :— 

“АП the great miniature painters оп ivory of 
bygone days finished their flesh by stippling, and 
what better precedent can our modern artists have ? 
Condemnation comes either from ignorance or 
incompetency, for much patience is required to 
master the technical difficulties." 

Dr. Williamson's latest book is a useful epitome 
of his more elaborate works, but we think the title 
promises a little too much ; more no doubt than 
the author intended to convey, for no one knows 
better than he does, that little more can be taught 


OLIVER CROMWELL 


MINIATURE BY 
SAMUEL COOPER 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


From “ How то IDENTIFY PORTRAIT 
MINIATURES,” by DR. GEO. WILLIAM- 
SON, Litt.D. (Courtesy of Messrs. 
Gro. BELL ёс Sons, Publishers). 


Бу апу text-book on the subject than how to dis- 
tinguish the general characteristics of certain 
miniature painters, by means of dates, colouring, 
and modes of signature. All such points for 
guidance are set forth so clearly in the book, that 
the attentive reader will not be likely in future 


to accepta miniature by Holbein painted on ivory 


or, necessarily, demur at one by Samuel Cooper 
painted on mutton-bone ; he will be on the alert to 
note the difference between Cosway's softtreatment 
of the hair in masses, and Plimer's or Engleheart's 
more liney representation of a woman's tresses. 
He will know that all Cosway’s best miniatures are 
signed on the back, in a variety of ways, and that 
if his initials “ R. C." appear upon the face of a 
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miniature, it may be taken almost for certain that 
the portrait is a forgery. He will also have noted 
that the deaf-and-dumb miniaturist, Richard Cross, 
used to put his initials * R. C." on the face of his 
miniatures, but that * his work does not resemble 
that of Cosway, and can generally be distinguished 
by an unusually yellowish tone in the colouring." 
And so with many another valuable hint drawn 
from Dr. Williamson's exhaustless store of expert 
knowledge of his subject. 

То George Engleheart, the great rival of Cosway, 
our author devotes a very instructive chapter, and 
one to the latter's pupils, Andrew and Nathaniel 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
MINIATURE BY J- р. ENGLEHEART 


From "How то IDENTIFY PORTRAIT MINIATURES," 
by Dr. Geo. WILLIAMSON, Litt,D. (Courtesy of 
Messrs. Geo. BELL & Sons, Publishers.) 


Plimer, which will be found no less valuable to 
students of their work. Certain differences be- 
tween the work of Cosway, Engleheart, and 
Andrew Plimer are made perfectly clear. The 
notable feature in the work of the last named, we 
are told, is the definite, distinct painting of the 
hair, “ every hair that is represented being clearly 
delineated,” and “ there is far more cross-hatching 
on the faces, especially in the shadows of the neck 
and shoulders, than was the case with the work of 
Cosway. The eyes have somewhat of the ex- 
aggeration in brilliance which marked those of 
Engleheart, but he was a still worse draughtsman 


than Cosway, especially where groups were con- 
cerned. . . . Plimer's daughters had very large and 
remarkable eyes, brilliant and full of expression," 
and he insisted оп giving them to all his sitters, 
whom he also endowed with the same "regular 
shaped, elegant nose, perfect mouth, long neck and 
snowy bosom.” Our readers, we think, will agree 
with Dr. Williamson that the three Rushout girls 
“аге represented so much alike, that it is almost 
impossible to distinguish one from the other.” 
Still, as he tells us in his book on the Plimers, 
these young ladies were not only very beautiful 
but much resembled each other, while their no less 
lovely mother, Rebecca, Lady Northwick, was so 
youthful looking that when the quartet appeared 
together one could not tell mother and daughter 
apart : “the four ladies were always surrounded Бу 
admirers and even mobbed in their progress 
through the fashionable streets of town." 

As we would expect, coming from the artistic 
publishers whose imprint it bears, the book is 
admirably illustrated and faultlessly printed. А 
worthy setting of a charming work. M. M. 


ELEMENTARY DESIGN. 


S a suitable manual of elementary design which 
A might be studied concurrently with Mr. 
Ernest E. Clarke's “ Handbook of Plant 
Form " (B. T. Batsford), recently noticed in 
these pages, we had intended to give particular atten- 
tion this month to the excellent text-book by Mr. C. F. 
Dawson, head-master of Accrington Municipal School 
of Art. The fulfilment of this purpose, however, must 
be deferred until more space at our disposal 
will enable us to do justice to the volume. In 
the meantime we take pleasure in calling attention 
to a smaller and more elementary manual on the 
subject, by Mr. John Carroll, entitled “ Pattern 
Drawing and Design,” and of reproducing a couple 
of its pages as specimens of “the application of 
geometrical drawing to the construction of orna- 
ment and the planning of patterns.” When we say 
that the examples we show are from the more 
advanced ones of the book, it will be judged that 
this little manual may safely be given to a student 
having only a slight knowledge of plane geome- 
trical drawing. In fact, anyone who can use a 
foot-rule and set-square may begin to construct 
such ornamental patterns as constitute the first 
quarter of the contents, and, with the additional aid 
of compasses and a set-square of 60°, will find 
little beyond his powers even in the most advanced 
of the lessons that follow. The first two examples 
on each page are given for the beginner, and the 
last for the more proficient pupil. [London: 
Burns & Oates, Limited, Orchard Street. Price, 
15. 6d.] 


IN reviewing “ А Handbook of Plant Form," by Mr. Ernest 
E. Clarke, through a slip of the pen we described him as “ Head- 
master of Derby Technical College." We should have said, 
“ assistant art master." Мг. Thomas C. Simmonds, A.R.C.A., 
we аге informed, is the headmaster, and has been for twenty 
years. 
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INTERLACED CELTIC ORNAMENT. 


Arts and Craíts. “ 


Charts of Artistic Anatomy. 

UNDER the somewhat inadequate title, “ Artistic Poses,” a 
striking series of twelve coloured plates of the male and the 
female nude figure in repose and in action, drawn fully half 
the size of life, has been prepared by Dr. Robert ). Colenso, 
M.A., former lecturer to the South-West London Polytechnic 
Institute and to Ше Camberwell ‘School of Arts and Crafts. 
The introductory studies are shaded drawings, relieved against 
a dark green background, so that at a demonstration they 
would easily be visible in an ordinary-sized lecture room. 
These are followed by views of the model with the skin re- 
moved. The muscles, as we all know, are formed by peculiar 
tissue called **muscular tissue" ; its property of contracting 
under the influence of nervous action when controlled by the 
will is well expressed in the poses of the model in action as 
depicted in these plates. We note that the muscles of the 
face are not included ; but it is easy to understand that the 
mechanism in the movements of the physiognomy is too 
special for Dr. Colenso to have found it convenient to indicate 
it with that of the muscles of the trunk and the limbs.— 
London: Messrs. Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, 8, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden. Price 25s. net. 


A Useful Little Machine, 

А TREADLE fretsaw machine, called “Тһе А r Machine,” 
which meets with all the requirements of the fretworker and 
marquetry cutter, is now manufactured by Hobbies, Ltd., 
of Dereham, and sold at the moderate price of 21s. АП the 
parts are interchangeable, so that in case of accident to any 
of them a duplicate of the damaged part can be obtained and 
the repair executed without difficulty. The framework is of 
japanned iron, and its special construction does away with the 
unpleasant vibration characteristic of many cheap treadle ma- 
chines. The table is adjustable and can be tilted to any angle for 
inlaying. The arms work on machined knife edges, giving 
an exceptionally free and smooth motion. Тһеу аге kept 
from bending by means of trusses, and have connecting links 
which prevent the arm flying off the knife edges. By an 
ingenious arrangement of the machinery the main bearing 
and knife edges are parallel, thus ensuring remarkably accu- 
rate working of the saw. The machine is also fitted with 
patent lever clamps which securely grip the finest saw blades, 
and are so arranged that the lever cannot fly back and loose 
the tension of the saw. 


Sound Furniture for Amateur Decoration. 

Іт is a genuine pleasure to call attention to the excellence 
of the furniture made by Venelle Bros., of Gosport. Although 
designed especially for the purposes of the wood-carver, 
pyrographer, or marquetry stainer, it is so good in material 
and design, and so sound in construction, that even for 
ordinary domestic purposes it may be honestly commended. 
“There are tables, log-boxes, book-racks, stools, seats, cupboards, 
frames, pedestals, screens, clock-cases, chairs, settees, and a 
variety of other objects, special designs for carving being also 
supplied for each article. An oblong table, with shaped top, 
which Ше present writer recently bought for his own use, may 
be taken as a fair example ; it is soundly constructed of well- 
seasoned timber, while the dovetailing and the fitting of 
the joints leave nothing to be desired, and yet (һе price, in 
oak, is only 7s. 11d:, ог іп basswood, 55. 11d. Мо nails are 
used, but each piece is screwed or ingeniously fitted so that 
anyone, however inexperienced, can put the table together. 
This furniture is so superior to the ordinary fixed whitewood 
goods sold by the fancy dealers, that it is surprising that it can 
be soldso cheaply. It is interesting to learn that the head of 
the firm, under whose personal supervision all the work is 
carried out from start to finish, is an experienced carver and 
art teacher. We may add that a great deal of architectural 
work is done by the concern, and that a speciality is made of 
carrying out customers' own designs. 


Тһе Schoolmaster's Year Book and Directory for 
1905 is a bulky, well-written volume of nearly six hundred 
pages packed with information, concisely edited and logically 
arranged. It responds to every test of accuracy that we have 
applied to it on general matters of Secondary Education in 
England and Wales. (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
Ltd., 25, High-street, Bloomsbury.) 


HANDICRAFT versus MACHINE WORK. 


THE advantages and limitations of handicraft and machine 
work was the theme of an admirable address delivered 
recently before the Haslemere Microscopic and Natural 
History Society by Mr. Luther Hooper. As manager of the 
prosperous Haslemere Silk Weaving Works, and with his long 
experíence in technical work and design, the lecturer spoke 
with authority. In defining the terms “handicraft” апа 
“machine work," he said handicraft was not mere skill of hand 
acquired by constantly practising one particular movement or 
set of movements. In fact, the same uniform and uninterest- 
ing qualities which they deprecated in machine work might 
be, and often were, produced by the hand, which by constant 
mechanical practice and repetition had been degraded to the 
level of a machine. Work deserving to be dignified by the 
name of handicraft must be produced by the more or less 
skilful hand under the constant direction of the thinking 
power of the worker. Handicraft implied that the hands and 
tools of the worker were under the direct and deliberate 
control of his brain, and the exceilence or otherwise of his 
work would depend exactly on the artistic power and judg- 
ment he possessed and brought to bear upon it. 

With much ability, Mr. Hooper reviewed his subject from 
two points of view—namely, that of the quality of work 
produced and the effects, respectively, of handicraft and 
machine work on the worker. Тһе latter, he pointed out, was 
the more important consideration inasmuch as what a man 
was to become was more vital than what little thing he made. 
He believed in the use of machines and labour-saving 
appliances, providing the work done by their means could not 
be better done by hand. If large numbers of things were 
required exactly alike and a machine could be constructed to 
make them, why in the world should it not be used? It 
would save, perhaps, many men, women and children from 
monotonous, uninteresting, and in many cases unhealthy 
labour if used under proper conditions and restrictions. We 
must, however, see to it that the machine-made articles were 
as good for their purpose as the hand-made ones, and that the 
material was as good and strong and unadulterated as it 
appeared to be : that no finishing or heating or dressing was 
resorted to in order to enable the maker to sell his product 
cheaply or to make dishonest profits. That was the test to 
apply to all machine work, and that was the very point on 
which it was in most cases unsatisfactory. Up to a certain 
point and in certain subordinate positions the machine was a 
good, useful and economical servant, but it was surprising at 
what a low point its limit was reached. It could make nails 
and screws and pins and needles, it could saw and plane wood 
and iron, cut mortises and bore, punch and drill holes. It 
could wind and spin thread and weave cloth for commonest 
use. It could print cheap books and newspapers, calicoes 
and wall-papers, it could even make pigs into sausages, and a 
host of other things that did not require any judgment or art 
in them, but it could not make a horseshoe or a yard of velvet 
worth the name. Its perfection was a dead level of uniformity, 
unpleasing and dull, and its limitations of ornamental or other 
art were ghastly, vulgar, and pretentious failures. In short 
it could not give the impress of thought and mind to its work 
which render the simplest specimen of true handicraft more 
or less interesting and satisfactory. 

One undoubted advantage which handicraft conferred on 
the consumer was that it afforded him a reasonable chance of 
getting what he wanted and believed to be suitable for his 
special purpose, because in the treaty for it he came nearer 
to, if not, as was best, in actual contact with, the maker of the 
piece of work. He could order and confer, advise and decide, 
‘and in the end get something that had not only given 
pleasure, interest, and profit to the worker in making, but 
might be a perpetual joy to the purchaser, because exactly 
fitted for the purpose for which he required it. Not only 
were works of handicraft likely to be specially fit for the 
purchaser's use, but he was sure to get better value for his 
money if he spent it in that direct way. Again, handicraft 
was of much advantage in that it gave an individual or 
personal quality to any work produced, and it was that 
expression of the artist's self which made it interesting. In 
order to give that quality to his work the craftsman must 
be well and conscientiously trained. It was sometimes with 
truth objected to work shown at Arts and Craíts Exhibitions, 


; 


Arts and Craíts. 


that though picturesque, it lacked good workmanship. That 
should not be. Тһе technical should quite keep pace with 
the artistic training, and the artist-craftsman must see to it 
that no fault could be found with his work on that score. 


SOCIETY OF WOMEN ARTISTS' EXHIBITION. 

WITH the meagre opportunities in London open to women 
artists for showing their work, it is not surprising that the 
capacity of the wall space of the galleries in Suffolk-street is 
taxed to the utmost on the occasion of the present—the fiftieth 
—exhibition of the Society of Women Artists. Out of more 
than eight hundred numbers in the catalogue, fully three- 
fourths are works in oil or water colours. That there are 
among these but few of considerable size.is, from the com- 
mercial point of view, probably an advantage to the artists, for 
such pictures are more difficult to sell than those of cabinet 
size ; but the fact that there are no particularly striking canvases 
robs the galleries of points of concentrated interest, and it has 
no doubt added to the difficulties of the Hanging Committee. 
We shall defer individual mention of pictures, confining our 
remarks in the present notice to exhibits in black-and-white, 
and the handicrafts, which seem to have escaped special 
mention elsewhere. 

In pen and ink, while there is much calling for commenda- 
tion in drawing and design, we are sorry to find little that is 
of merit from the purely technical point of view, about the 
only exception being the excellent drawings of reptiles by 
Winifred Austen. There is no little humour and originality, 
however, in the sketches of street child-life by Edith 
Farmiloe, albeit the heavy quality of her line never varies ; 
they all look as if intended to be filled in with flat tints, in the 
manner of Boulet de Monvel. Such treatment would add 
much to their charm. Adeline S. Illingworth, A.R.E., sends two 
excellent etchings of views in Rothenburg, Mrs. Stretton 
Hawley a Vigorous charcoal study аё“ A Horse Show,” and 
Fanny Moody's drawings of dogs are among the very best 
things in the South-East Room, particularly spirited. being 
the study of two collies jointly carrying a walking-stick. 
“Clarissa” is a delicate combination of water-colour and 
lead-pencil drawing, which suggests that much might again 
be done in this once popular genre, in which men like 
Cosway and Cipriani excelled. As meretriciously pretty and 
technically far more difficult are the soft and delicately 
coloured mezzotints by E. E. Milner, of “ Countess de 
Grammont” (the spelling, by the way, is neither French nor 
English), after Sir Peter Lely, and “Тһе Duchess," after 
Romney. In the same room are two charming statuettes from 
the nude by Amy A. Wilkins—" Life's Problem," a girl 
seated and playing with a cord, and “Тһе Young Diver,” 
the graceful, shrinking figure of a boy, most tenderly 
modelled. 

In the handicrafts section of the exhibition, a varied and 
excellent display was made by the Royal Female School of 
Art, including, by Edith Jacobi, a fan painted on silk, and 
some admirable designs for printed tiles ; a fan painted on 
chicken skin, by Rosamond Watson, and a length of beautiful 
silk brocade in old blue and ecru, woven by Messrs. Warner, 
of Newgate-street, from the handsome design which won her 
the King's gold medal. It must be gratifying to the friends of 
the school to note such a practical testimony to the efficiency of 
its modes of instruction. 

The exhibition includes many interesting specimens of 
needlework, jewellery, wood-carving, metal and leather work, 
detailed notice of which must be deferred until next month, 
when we shall give photographic reproductions of some of 
them. We cannot conclude the present notice, however,without 
remarking that an embroidered two-fold screen, by Mrs. A. C. 
Wilson, worked with rare skill, somewhat in the Japanese 
manner, was one of the most artistic things in this section of 
the exhibition. We shall illustrate the screen and let the lady 
herself explain the method of working it. 

(To be concluded.) 


A Notable Carved Cabinet. 

THE imposing and well-proportioned carved-oak cabinet 
over 9 ft. high, made for presentation to H.M. the King, by the 
workers in the Killarney furniture industry, to commemorate 
the royal visit to Ireland, was put on exhibition in one of the 
show windows of Harrod’s Stores for several weeks before it 


- acquire a sound technic in black-and-white. 


was ‘sent to Windsor Castle, and attracted much attention. 
The carving of the four panels was very simple, that on the 
upper ones consisting respectively of the monograms of King 
Edward VII. and of Queen Alexandra, and that on those 
below representing the Rose and the Shamrock. Very 


“properly, there was no attempt at high “ finish," the smooth, 


dead surface bringing out effectively the beautiful grain of the 
wood. Тһе carving, crisp and clean cut, showed much skill. 


Treatment of Designs. 


THE “ HEBE" PANEL (Supplement В). 

For Embroidery.—This and the companion panel given last 
month will be effective for a two-fold screen. Use strong 
cream-coloured Harris linen. Ц is 36 in. wide, and costs 15. 
a yard. This width would cut two panels with very little 
waste, after allowing for turnings, for each panel should be 
17 in. or 18 in. wide. Your material cut out to the proper 
dimensions, proceed very carefully to transfer on to it the 
whole of the design, both border and figures, very neatly and 
clearly. This done, each panel must be stretched in a frame 
for working. Now, with Japanese or Chinese gold thread, 
follow the entire design with a couched line, using the gold 
thread double where the lines are thick. Ап exquisite effect 
can be obtained in this manner, which will well repay the 
trouble of working. Тһе mount for the screen may be either 
gilt or of any coloured wood, not too dark, or of coloured 
plush. ІЁ is, of course, admissible to work the outline in any 
one colour instead of gold, either in stem stitch or with a 
couched line, but the result will be far less elegant. 

For Marquetry Wood-Staining.—A very rich effect would 
be got by staining the background with dark oak and the 
drapery with a rich pink, somewhat after the colouring of 
Albert Moore's “ Blossoms,” in the Tate Gallery. The shading 
of the drapery must be carefully graduated from deep carmine 
tothe palest tone. The hair and floral ornament at the top, 
could be left unstained.. The inscription and scroll work at 
the bottom should Бе outlined with brown slightly darker 
than the oak background, or, better still, the background 
below the figure might be left unstained. 


D'Oyley. Designs by Mary Perrott. 

THE ground for these may be cream-coloured satin, silk, or 
linen. The flowers should in all cases be worked in their 
natural colours, with the leaves in light green. The leaves 
and flowers should be satin-stitch, the stems in stem-stitch. 
Filo-floss silk would be most suitable. 


OUR CORNER FOR BEGINNERS. 


'THE simple exercises in chip carving call for but little com- 
ment. In No. 136 the flat triangular bands should be matted 
with a punch. The little nicks, “ог sparklets,' might be 
omitted. In No. 137 care must be taken with the semi- 
circular cuts, which would be more easily done with the knife 
than the chisel. The lines on the outside circle should be 
incised with a veiner, or V tool. Also, the double outlines in 
No. 139. 


Teaching Illustration by Correspondence. 

AmonG the many traps baited for the unwary art student is 
that of the self-styled expert in black-in-white, who, himself 
without experience, advertises to teach anyone, by corre- 
spondence, how to earn a living by making drawings for 
illustration. Under proper guidance and criticism, however, 
it is quite possible for a person who has some knowledge of 
drawing, by correspondence to improve his style greatly and 
We know that 
the Henry Blackburn School (123, Victoria-street, West- 
minster) has many such pupils. Only recently we were 
shown a batch of progressive drawings by one of them 
taught by correspondence, and the improvement noticeable 
in his work was very remarkable. But, of course, this is an 
old-established school of art, and the correspondence teaching 
is only incidental. The principal, Mr. J. S. Eland, is well 
known as an illustrator and as a Royal Academy prize-winner, 
medallist and exhibitor, and he is ably seconded by Mr. E. A. 
Norbry, a member of the Cambrian Academy, who has had 
long experience in teaching the practical side of illustrating. 
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The Editor's Table. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


These columns arc free to all. Il is only required that (xy 
questions dealing with different topics be written on separate 
sheets of paper with the writer's name and address on the back 
of cach, and that (2) stamps accompany all pictures, drawings, 
prints, &c., to be returned. АП correspondence should be 
addressed to the EDITOR OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 37 & 38, 
Strand, London. 


MSS. and Designs Accepted.—M. Т. (Malta), P. A. A., 
M. T. (Bristol), “ Ariadne," Subscriber (Cape Town). 

Under Consideration.—‘ Hampstead,” D. T. F., Reader 
(Hull),J. J. K., B. S., * Two Craftsmen.” 

Declined.—S. Е. B., J. W. P., B. S., “New Reader," “ Art 
Worker ” (Bristol). 


Misuse of Terms. 

S. P. says : “I was much interested in your reply to ‘Two 
Puzzled Students" elucidating the difference ‘in meaning 
between the terms ‘tone’ and ‘values.’ I wish you could 
teach our women folks—God bless "еп !—to distinguish 
between ‘tone’ and ‘shade.’ You must have noticed, of 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


Е. Т.—“ Асіегаре” is the practice of steeling a copper plate 
which has been etched, so as to produce from it a large 
number of good impressions. In the opinion of such experts 
as Sir Seymour Haden, it gives the print a dry and hard 
appearance. 

H. B.—We know of no such preparation as you mention 
for making ordinary colours fast when applied to textiles. 

H. K.—Your query is fully answered in the February 
issue of the Magazine, another subscriber having asked for the 
same information. 

Subscriber.—_(1) If you are submitting designs for post- 
cards intended to be reproduced in colours you should 
cerfainly colour them yourself. It is useless to send the 
work half done to a publisher. (2) It is advisable to make 
the drawing at least four times the size of the postcard. 
Naturally the dimensions must be in proportion to those of 
the postcard for which the drawing is ultimately to serve. 

Milman.—An excellent elementary book on perspective 
for oütdoor sketching is “ Perspective for Art Students," by 
К. G. Hatton, which contains over 200 diagrams. It is pub- 
lished at 55., and may be obtained from B. T. Batsford, 94, 
High Holborn, London, for 3s. 99. А more expensive work, 
which we can thoroughly recommend to both artists and 


SUGGESTION FOR L. M. M., 


who asks for ''a design for a 
dwarf book-case to fit an angle 
space between two doors," ac- 
cording to an accompanying floor- 
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course, that they always speak of a shade of colour when they 
mean its “іопе.--Үев, it is а common mistake, and there 
seems to be hardly less confusion in the use of the terms 
shades and shadows, and this is by no means confined to 
the ladies. Of course, shades and shadows are entirely 
different in fact. A shade may be said to be part of an object, 
and a shadow is an addition to it. Shade may be said to exist 
naturally, but a shadow must always be due to some object. 


Our Church Embroidery Designs Competitions. 


К. M. D. and М, D. Y.—The "set of hangings” intended 
consists of Altar Frontal, Pulpit Hanging, and Litany-desk. 


Instruction in Enamelling on Metals. 

А. E.—(1) Certainly, jewellery enamelling is “ап art that 
may be agreeably practised in the home” and “аё a modest 
initial outlay." You cannot have seen the earlier issues of 
this magazine; otherwise you would have found answers 
to all your questions in Mr. Alexander Fisher's series of 
practical articles on “Тһе Processes of Enamelling on 
Metal? and in the more recent “Demonstration in 
Enamelling," by Mr. Albert Bonner (see, our January and 
February issues). (2) Mr. Bonner gives lessons in the art. 
For particulars you might write to him or call on him. His 
address is 18, Holland-street, West Kensington. 


plan. 


students, is “ Nature's Laws іп the Making of Pictures," by 
W. L. Wyllie. It contains diagrams and illustrations by the 
author, and reproductions from {һе masters, especially 
chosen to elucidate the letterpress. Тһе price is 155. net. 

Агасһпе.--Тһе book-cover design given last month (p. 149) 
may be worked solidly in gold, raised, as if embossed ; or it 
may be treated flat, in coloured silks, on a light or a dark 
ground. The raising іп the gold flower forms must be thickly 
padded and then worked over with fine gold, with a couched 
line of thick gold thread carried round the outlines. Very 
close pile silk velvet or rich watered silk may be used for the 
foundation. The spangles may be omitted. For flat silk 
embroidery, satin or corded silk would be appropriate, and 
gold thread should be used for the outlines. 

T. D.—Unfortunately, the photograph from which Мг. 
Edwardes made his drawing, “ Entrance to an Art Museum," 
is not available for publication, but we hope to find an early 
opportunity for carrying out your excellent suggestion. 5 

S. H.—(1) We know of no such practical book as you want 
except “ Modern Mural Decoration,” by A. Lys Baldry (George 
Newnes, Ltd., publishers), and the price (125. ба, пей is above 
your limit. You would do well, all the same, to consult it, if 
possible. (2) As soon as we can afford the space we shall 
publish some articles on various kinds of mural painting. 


Replies to other Correspondents must sland over. 
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HEN Mr. Gilbert, in his lecture, at Bur- 
W lington House, on- the revival of sculp- 

ture in England, spoke of what that art 

in this country owed to Dalou and his 
countrymen, he referred particularly to another 
Frenchman, who, being still alive, it was not per- 
missible to mention by name. Many persons sup- 
posed that he meant Rodin, but, of course, the 
reference was intended for Professor Lantéri, of 
the Royal College of Art. | 


= 

Iris hardly surprising that the County Council 
rejected the scheme for establishing a “ Paris in 
London” on the central portion of the crescent 
site between Aldwych and the Strand, especially 
if they saw the illustration in one of the daily 
papers of ' what it would look like." Mr. John 
Burns declared that it would be no more like Paris 
really than the Italian Exhibition at Earl’s Court 
was like Florence or Rome. Inasmuch, however, 
as Venice was the Italian city represented at Earl’s 
Court, the comparison was rather unfortunate. 


JAPAN should be the next foreign country to be 
represented by a great exhibition in London. It 
is strange the suggestion has not been made before, 
for the commercial as well as the artistic possi- 
bilities of such an enterprise are evident. No 
other country in the world is at present so interest- 
ing to Englishmen, and yet they know next to 
nothing about it. The attractions of a panorama 
of the War would hardly be greater than one 
illustrating the customs of the country and the 
inner life of the people in their ordinary avoca- 
tions of peace. The ladies, too. Think of the 
interest they would find in the flower culture, 
the zsthetic floral arrangements for the house, the 
gardens in miniature with their dwarf rock-work 
and stunted forest trees, to say nothing of the 
needlework, the costumes, the varied mysteries of 
the toilet of their sisters in far Cepango.' 

* . 
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THERE аге certain other domestic mysteries— 
those of the table, I mean—which might prove 
less attractive. I have especial in mind the 
practice of serving.up raw fish, scientifically 
articulated, to be eaten alive, the integrity.of the 
vital organs of the poor creature being preserved 
aslong as possible. Although of a more refined 
form of cruelty than anything to which we are 
accustomed, this, after all, may not seem more 
shocking to the Japanese than some of our own 
sybaritic propensities ; such, for instance, as de- 
vouring oysters raw, or boiling lobsters alive, or, 
still worse, broiling them alive in the American 
fashion. Ве this as it may, a native Japanese 
restaurant would certainly have to be among the 
attractions of my projected exhibition, even though 
the scope of its menu, might have to be abridged to 
meet the exigencies of occidental prejudices 
and, incidentally, the objections of the S.P.C.A. 


The Editor’s Note Book. 


Вот, above all, what a vista of delightful possi- 
bilities does-such an exhibition open to the student 
of arts and crafts. Imagine the simultaneous pre- 
sentation of Japanese artists engaged in painting, 
wood-block printing, stencil cutting, calico printing 
and embroidering. See them engaged іп gold and 
silver work, damascening, niello, and the making 
of cloisonné and other kinds of enamel. In the 
making of porcelain and pottery, too, how much we 
might learn by watching their clever manipulation 
of paste and glaze.and colour. In wood-carving, 
in which they greatly surpass us, what more 
delightful than to witness demonstrations of their 
admirably-planned courses of instruction as followed 
in their National schools? But I am at the end 
of my space, and must stop, although I have not 
told half that might be said in favour of a Japanese 
exhibition in London, got up under the right 
kind of management. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


N the announcements of our Prize Competitions 

І it is stated that the competitions for executed 
work in Enamelled Jewellery, Miniature Paint- 
ing and Bookbinding are “not open to pro- 

fessionals.” А correspondent, referring to this 
restriction, puts the following questions :— 

“Why do you make this distinction 2” 

" How do you define the word ' professional”? in 
this connection ?” | 

Тһе answer to the first question is obvious. Тһе 
distinction was made, of course, from desire to 
protect our readers, the great majority of whom are 
art workers, studentsandamateurs—not professional 
artists or professional art workers. Тһе second 
question, I confess, isa poser. To answer it frankly 
is to demonstrate the futility of our position in 
regard to the first question. Тһе evident answer 
would seem to be that the professional maker of 
enamelled jewellery, the professional painter of 
miniatures, and the professional book-binder produce 
those articles for the: purposes of profit. Yet, 
if all intending competitors who sell their produc- 
tions are to be excluded, who would remain 
to take part in the contest? Not many promising 
candidates, I fear ; for nowadays nearly all amateurs 
selltheir work when they getthe chance. If they do 
not actually sell to the shops, they dispose of it to 
their friends, or in aid of some charity. Having 
regard, then, to all the circumstances in the case, 
it would seem but reasonable to remove a restric- 
tion that it is not practicable to enforce. Непсе, 
our Prize Competitions for Executed Work (such 
as Competitions Nos. 10, тг, and r2) will in future 
be open to all, without restriction, except as 
provided for under our general rules, set forth on 
another page. THE EDITOR. 
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MINIATURES BY Mrs. J. W. PEYTON. 


The left hand Portrait is that of Princess Louis of Battenberg. 


THE JEWELS ARE PART OF THE EXHIBIT BY MRS. BETHUNE, AWARDED THE PRIZE. 


Paintine а Miniature. 


A DEMONSTRATION BY МР. A. PRAGA, 
President of the Society of Miniaturists. 


(Concluded from page 167.) 


7 E proceed now to the third stage of 

W our work," Mr. Praga said. “You 

see, I map out the principal shadows. 

First, the side of the nose and the 

shadow side of the face. Be rather inclined 

to get your cool grays first, and warm them 

subsequently, than begin by putting in warm 
shadows. 

“Next we have the shadow of the neck. Try 
to see form in all your shadows and tones. Do 
not be timid about putting in your shadows, but be 
careful to keep them short of their full strength, in 
their early stages. Until the background is painted 
they will look darker than they are. In blocking 
in the forms of the hair, every touch should mean 
something. Make up your mind from the first what 
form the hair is to take. Note carefully the direc- 
tion of each tress. How well Helleu understands 
this in his water-colours and etchings! І believe 
that his wonderful success in rendering women and 
children is due as much to his careful study of the 
hair as to anything else. 

“We must not put on the full strength of any part 
yet. So far, all is relative," said Mr. Praga, as he 
drew in the line of the cheek. , “ We must so work 
that, at any time when we leave off, everything will 
befound in harmony. No one part must be carried 
any further-than the rest. е І am putting 
in shadows very squarely at present, " he added, as 
he put in those of the neck. 

* Qur drawing now is fairly satisfactory, and we 
may consider the colouring. In doing so, the first 
thing to bear in mind is that ivory is not absorbent. 
It is not as with ordinary water-colour painting, 
when you can float off superfluous colour, nor as 
in oil-painting, when you can remove it with a 
palette-knife or paint overit. You must make up 
your mind what you want to do, and remember 
that the colour you put on is there to stay—at 
least, ав far as the general effect is concerned. 
Up to now I have only blocked in the shadows 
and forms; itis time to put in a general flesh-tint. 

“ (What flesh wash am I using ?' you ask. This 
is carnation and yellow ochre ; for our model, you 
will observe, has a. very delicate complexion. For 
a darker complexion I would probably use light 
red and Roman ochre. You see, I wash or float the 
colour on in places where the shadows do по! 
appear, washing around the features, being careful 
not to wash up the drawing of the features we 
have already indicated. In the earlier stages the 
colour should as far as possible be floated on. 

“What colour will the background be?’ Well, 
as the background is going to be cool in tone, I 
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shall put in a delicate wash of cobalt. А faint 
wash of yellow ochre would do equally well if it 
were going to be of a warmer tone. Either of 
these tones would be safe as a groundwork, for 
either could be worked up afterwards as might be 
required. 

“ Do not make your nostrils too red. It isa con- 
vention. Iam using cobalt and brown madder, 
qualified by yellow ochre—in variation—for all 
shadows ; but I do not say that this should be used 
indiscriminately. I am opposed to any hard and 
fast formula of colours. І ат only saying what it 
is you see me using. It is no good telling students 
overmuch about mixing colours. One can only say 
use the smallest possible number, and use them 
according to what you see. Take two students апа 
tell them what yoware using, and you will find that 
though they may employ the same colours they will 
get different results. 

“А miniature may be carried to any degree of 
completion. The difficulty is to know where to 
leave off. 

“Tn this connection one is influenced very much 
by the wishes of sitters or their friends, for unless 
they happen to be artistic, they want the work 
carried to the most microscopic and mechanical 
point of finish, losing thereby all breadth and free- 
dom. If they can examine it through a microscope 
they think you have reached the highest attainment 
of excellence.” 

“Т notice that you do not stipple?” observed 
the Scribe. 

“No, I do not, by means of dots,” said Mr. 
Praga, decidedly, 

* You object to the practice ?” 

" Yes; any technical means are perhaps justifi- 
able that may bring about a desirable result, but 
the result brought about by stippling in dots I do 
not consider desirable; for, say what you will, in 
my opinion stipple of this nature is mechanical : 
there is no spirit in it. Any other kind of touch 
may develop into a style. Youdo not find such 
stipple in the best period of miniature painting— 
not in the work of Cosway or Plimer. If your 
work is started properly from the first, there will 
be no temptation to stipple in this way. Breadth of 
treatment is what should be aimed at from first to 
last. This is really more necessary in a miniature 
than it is in a large painting. The employment of 
stipple is supposed to impart finish to a picture. 
That is nonsense. It does nothing of the sort. 
Stipple of the kind I have alluded to has nothing 
to do with finish. It is simply conducive to 
weakness.” 


Arts and Crafts. | 


“І have observed, Mr. Praga, that you do not 
use your smallest brushes much ? ” 

“ Not more than I сап help. I begin with my 
largest brush (No. 4), which, however, has a fine 
point, and I work down to the smallest, No. 1 or 
No. o." 

"Is it not very difficult to keep the brush jus 
moist enough to be workable and yet dry enough 
not to work up the under painting ? ” 

“Yes, to maintain the happy middle course is 
half the battle. Ifind asmall pad of white blotting- 
paper very useful for removing superfluous moisture 
from the brush and giving it a point. It obviates 
the necessity of putting the brush into the mouth, 
which, of course, is a very objectionable practice, 
although often it becomes unavoidable in finishing. 

“You see, I am strengthening up all the forms as 
I go along. The touches should become closer 
towards the finish. Great attention must be paid, 
of course, to the ‘values’ of the flesh. You have 
to make up your mind now where the high lights 
are to come—they are usually on the nose and 
forehead. In this case, the hair softens down the 
forehead, leaving the principal high light on the 
nose. We must subordinate all the other grada- 
tions to that. Having advanced the head and 
drapery, we must now let the background receive 
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Diagram showing the proper way to cut the oval from 
the sheet of ivory. 


attention—no 
behind. 

* At the first stage, you will remember, we washed 
in the preliminary neutral tint (composed of blue 
and red). We find now it wants helping forward, 
to balance the strength of the head. Of course, the 
. background is very important as a support to the 
. head and must be worked in conjunction with it. 
We must not fail to carry it forward with the 


part of the picture must be left 


painting of the flesh, as it affects the tone of the 
flesh by contrast, and often when the flesh appears 
too low in tone or dirty in colour, it may be height- 
ened and improved by lowering tlie tone of the 
background. If the flesh is too warm, it may be 
cooled in appearance by adding warmth to the 
background, or vice versa. : 
“1 have already called attention to the mapping 
out of the forms of the shadows. We may now lose 


* PAINTING A MINIATURE." 
The Portrait, by Mr. Praga, finished and framed. 


(For illustrations of the three intermediate stages 
of the painting, see page 167.) 


these somewhat in the moulding and gradations of 
the flesh.” 1 

“Т see you аге going to have the usual cloudy 
sky background.” : 

“Yes, itis very hard to beat, if notover-elaborated. 
You see, I am all for simplicity. In the bad days 
of miniature painting they used to have curtains 
and columns too. Тһе most difficult kind lo 
manage is the delicate, light background." — 

“ How will you treat the pendant and chain ?' 

“Т may consider it advisable to leave them out 
altogether in this study, but if I decide on into: | 
ducing them, I shall put them in lightly, with a very | 
finely-pointed brush, just sketching in the darkside | 
of the chain and pendant, using Roman ochre, witha 
very little sepia—leaving the high-lights untouched. 
Later on we may touch them in with a little Chin 
white and yellow ochre in the highest lights. 

“ Attention must bé paid to the delicate $ 
cast on the flesh by the object. This is Pi 
larly noticeable when the chain or jewel enc 
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Arts апа Craíts. 


апу undulation іп the flesh—such аз the slight 
sinking where the neck meets the collar-bone. 
These shadows are generally all of slightly purple 
tone and may generally be obtained by a mixture 
of brown madder and cobalt blue." 

“Тп regard to the shadows of the flesh—do you, 
like some artists, look for green tints as complemen- 
tary to the ‘carnations’ ?” 

“ Not particularly. If I see them I paint them. 
You know you can see almost any colour by looking 
for it. The chief thing is to look for the ‘values.’ 
Search for ІЛеш, above everything. You can sug- 
gest colour, you know, by a black-and-white 
drawing, if your values are properly placed." 

“I don’t think I have seen you use your gum-water 
before," remarked the Scribe, as Mr. Praga took 
upon his brush a drop of the medium and im- 
mediately got rid of most of it on the blotting- 

ad. 
Е “This is the first time, I think, I have used апу 

on the miniature," was the reply. “Nor should I 
do so now, but that these crisp, dark little touches 
you see me putting in are the final ones, and I 
want each of them to tell." 

The portrait was finished and the model de- 
scended from.the throne. Тһе drawing pins, by 
which the ivory was attached to the board, were 
removed, and Mr. Praga, having satisfied himself 
that Ше painting was quite dry, proceeded to the 
somewhat delicate operation of cutting the minia- 
ture out of Ше sheet of ivory. Having done this, 
he mounted it on white paper, and attached it 
to the glass around the edges with gold-beater's 
skin, so as to make it impervious to dust and damp. 

Seeing him do it, it seemed easy enough to cut 
out the oval ; but the novice would do well to en- 
trust such а job to the artist's colourman, for there 
is a knack in it which if not understood may easily 
result in splitting the ivory. It would certainly be 
prudent to experiment at first by trimming a piece 
of thick white paper to represent the ivory, cutting 
out the oval in the manner suggested in the illus- 
tration on page 220. Mr. Praga used a pair of 
short, curved scissors, starting from the point 
marked “А” on the diagram and going around 
the oval towards “ В.” When this was done оп 
the right side, hereversed the ivory, and, holding 
it up to the light so as to see the line with the oval 
through it, cut in the same way from * A" to “В.” 
This operation he then repeated for the lower half. 
Тһе cutting of the oval, of course, need not be 
left until the miniature is finished. It may be done 
at any stage of the: painting. 

“ Let me ask you one more question, Mr. Praga,” 
said the Scribe. " What course of preliminary 
study do you suggest to one who wishes to learn 
miniature'painting ? " 

“ Practise drawing as much as possible. Draw 
in crayon several heads from ‘the antique'—in 
profile, front view, three-quarter view, every point 
of view. Practise also, with lead pencil, drawing 
from life. Don't make these drawings too small at 
first—they should be at least double the size of an 
ordinary miniature. Four times the size would be 
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better still. Acquire breadth to begin with, and 
gradually reduce the size as you go on and get 
experience, ending with quite a small head, drawn 
with a hard, finely pointed pencil on moderately 
smooth water-colour paper. Draw from life when- 
ever you can get anyone to sit for you. Draw 
anybody and anything. But don't copy a photo- 
graph. That is an aid which no one should be 
allowed to use until he is quite independent of it. 
“It is good practice to copy good masters in line 
—but not Gibson. ІЁ is always more dangerous to 
copy the drawings of a clever fellow like Gibson— 


“LADY MULGRAVE." BY GAINSBOROUGH. 


a self-made artist—than those of an artist who has 
been academically educated. “here is a certain 
evasive charm about the drawings of men like 
Gibson which is very alluring to the novice, but 
they are very unsafe models. Тһе only way to 
acquire good execution as a miniature painter is to 
work with the point of the brush as if it were а 
pencil—that is, after the preliminary washes have 
been floated on. It is economical, too, for the 
brush will wear three times as long as a pencil." 


Іт is a great mistake to try to put more in a draw- 
ing than your eye sees in the original. 


THE simpler your palette in its array of colours, 
the stronger and more harmonious will be your 
picture. 


THERE are a number of ways of keeping your 
brushes soft after using them, but the only ейесша 
one is to wash them thoroughly with soap and 
water. 


Arts and Crafts. 


Designing for Advertisers 
A RTISTIC advertisement work and illustrating 


have so much in common that advice about 

the one will often apply to the other. Both 

have made great progress during the last 
few years, and now the advertisement designer need 
not relinquish high ideals. 

'To be sure, there is one line of this work that 
seems somewhat degrading to the artist—namely, 
that which deals with the large-eyed, wasp-waisted 
beauties who simper from the average fashion 
plate. There is money, though, in clever work of 
the kind, for the pictures can be reeled off rapidly 
when once the trick of the trade is caught. That 
trick, however, is rather difficult to catch. Good 
drawing counts for comparatively little with this 
class of advertisements. А peculiar pose of the 
head апа curve of Ше arms and hands are Ше 
advertiser's notion of grace, without which he 
is not satisfied. Then it is a great point to work 
up the materials of the gowns in a catching way, 
and to bring out the patterns of the lace and 
embroidery. 

But with the higher class of advertisements the 
line between it and regular illustrating is very 
lightly marked. Often the student, after working 
out an illustration to the best of her ability, and 
failing to dispose of it for that purpose, may 
be able to sell it for a good price as an 
advertisement. 

There is a well-known picture illustrating the 
excellencies of a certain baby food, which first 
was sent to several of the children's magazines as 
an artistic drawing, and repeatedly rejected. 
Finally, it was bought Бу an advertising firm, and 
for years the same artist toiled on at that sort of 
work, until at last she hit the higher mark required 
by the magazines. 

Itis not always required that the object advertised 
be introduced into the picture. It is enough if 
the drawing is good and suggestive. Тһе most 
important thing is that the picture should be 
pleasing and sufficiently well executed to catch the 
public eye. Pleasing does not mean merely pretty; 
a well-executed study of a street “ gamin" is often 
as pleasing in its way, even for an advertisement, as 
a really beautiful picture. Ви character cannot be 
too much insisted on. If the drawing is of a society 
girl, let her be stylish and crisp and well groomed. 
If of a tramp, let him look like one ; make the 
spectator feel that those shoes he wears have come 
to him already worn out, and since then have 
trudged miles through dust and mire—in short, 
let your tramp be consistently dirty and be- 
draggled. 

The most saleable advertisement drawings are 
those done in pen-and-ink, because they can be 
printed on any paper. Drawings done in the 
style of posters, with flat, broad, decorative work, 
are much liked by many advertisers. Designs 
painted in oil colours are objected to on account 
of difficulties in reproduction. Those in wash and 
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opaque water colours rank next to drawings in pen- 
and-ink in saleability. They can be “processed” 
more easily than designs in oil colours, as there is 
no gloss to catch the light; but the printed picture 
is apt to look thin and to lack the solidity that an 
oil painting offers in reproduction. 

Sometimes a client may wish to use a black-and- 
white drawing in colours, in which case it is not 
necessary for the artist to repaint the whole 
picture, but merely to make a small sketch of it in 
colours as a key for the lithographer. 

There are various ways in which one may dis- 
pose of advertisement work. Perhaps the easiest 
way is to apply to an ordinary advertising estab- 
lishment. Тһе applicant should take some finished 
drawings to show to the firm, who will not risk 
an order unless they feel confident that it will be 
satisfactorily carried out. Often work can be pro- 
cured by applying directly to concerns that advertise 
largely. Sometimes the magazines themselves 
supply these advertisements, though the most im- 
portant of the big advertising firms have someone 
regularly in their employ to supply what they need 
in that line. 

Thereis not such a demand for absolute originality 
in this kind of work as there is in illustrating, but 
the artist who depends upon others to suggest ideas 
will find in the end that it is a dangerous thing to 
do. Besides the risk of losing originality, there 
is the danger of having to meet an action for in- 
fringing copyright. 

The growth of the photographic art is interfering 
very seriously with advertisement work as far as 
the artist is concerned. Of course, for the larger 
percentage of advertisements, pictures are required 
for which photographs could not be used, and, even 
where they are, the services of an artist are often 
required to put in a background or accessories. 

In this line of business, as in every other, there 
is always work for those who can do it satis- 
factorily, and the great thing to be considered 
should not be so much how to dispose of one's 
designs as how to make them attractive enough to 
create a demand for them. К. Por; 


Соор photographs of good pictures should have 
a place in every amateur's portfolios, but a coloured 
photograph should not be tolerated. Тһе colour- 
ing destroys its value as a black -and - white 
memorandum of the original, without making a 
painting of it. 


SruniEs from still life are never wasted. A useful 
study for the student in oils is a composition made 
up of half a dozen different kinds of stuffs arranged 
so as to bring the textures into contrast. Another 
is a group of bottles, of different tints of glass. 
Porcelain objects furnish, in the same way, valu- 
able studies of surface values. No harsh contrasts 
must be permitted. Тһе value of the experiment 
isin the success with which you analyse and re- 
produce the more delicate differences of colour, 
lustre, and surface texture. 
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Landscape Painting in Water-colours. 


I.—METHODS—MATERIALS. 


HERE are, speaking generally, two methods 
of painting in water-colours, as practised 
by artists of the present day, and by either 
of them excellent results may be attained. 

These are known, respectively, as the “transparent” 
and the “ opaque " method, or, to use the French 
terms—"' aquarelle" апа “gouache.” Іп the 
former, asits name indicates, transparent colours 
alone are employed, and the manner of working is 
to float the colour upon the paper in a series of 
washes more or less dense in quality, according to 
the amount of water used. The paper, which is 
necessarily white, is made to serve for the high 
lights, with a thin wash of pale colour run over it 
if desirable, or else left entirely clear. Brilliant 
effects may be obtained by the careful handling of 
such washes, and itis in every way desirable that 
this, the more difficult method, should be mastered 
in Ше first place. We will therefore direct to it 
our sole attention for the present. 

'The moist colours in tubes are the most satis- 
factory, though those arranged in small pans are 
of equally good quality, with the exception of 
chinese white, which is always better in the tube. 
Those needed will be chinese white, vermilion, 
yellow ochre, cadmium, rose madder, light red, burnt 
sienna, Indian red, cobalt, Antwerp or Prussian 
blue, indigo, Vandyck brown, sepia, raw umber, blue 
black and ivory black. In addition to these, the 
light and dark zinober greens will be found useful, 
though not indispensable, as the same quality of 
colours may be produced by combining Antwerp 
blue, cadmium and vermilion. 

For sketching and ordinary purposes, a “ block " 
of Whatman's or any other good make of hand- 
made paper willbe suitable. Let the texture be 
of medium roughness. For large studies and 
pictures, sheets of heavy paper the required size 
may be procured already mounted upon a stretcher, 
after the fashion of a canvas for oil painting ; or, 
if preferred, the paper may be simply stretched by 
the artist himself, in the following manner: The 
paper, having been previously washed over with 
clear water, is covered around the edges with 
mucilage or flour paste to the width of half an 
inch or more, and is then firmly and smoothly 
pressed down upon the board. After the paste is 

uite dry, another wash of clear water, slightly 
tinted with yellow ochre, is run over the surface, a 
large flat sable being used for the purpose. By 
this means any accidental impurities will be re- 
moved from the paper, which is then prepared to 
receive the colour. 

A delicate drawing of the subject is first made 
in outline with а finely-pointed lead-pencil Only 
the principal lines of the composition should be in- 
dicated, asno traces of the pencil should be seen 


be employed for erasures. Above all, avoid the 
use of bread, for it will grease the paper. 


II.—Frinsr STEPS IN PRACTICE. 


THE first practice should be in the manipulation 
of flat washes. Separate studies of flat blue sky 
tones may be first made, with broad transparent 
washes over the clear paper. “his will be found 
much more difficult than might be supposed, as 
the colour will, even with the most careful handling, 
show a tendency to form spots or run into streaks, 
which nothing can remove. Plenty of water 
should be mixed with the colours, and the exact 
tone of the blue wash found by experimenting on a 
separate sheet of paper. А piece of thick white 
blotting-paper should always be kept ready to 
take up any superfluous drops of colour, or to 
remedy mistakes. A large round camel’s-hair brush 
is mostserviceable for such washes, and with this 
the flow of colour is steadily guided in long, 
sweeping strokes, across and downward, toward 
the horizon line ; it is, in fact, better to let the local 
tone of the sky run lightly over this line, where it 
forms a useful grey tint later, melting into and 
softening the foliage greens in the extreme distance. 

Very necessary it is, and very difficult too, to 
keep this sky tone clear and fresh, exerting as it 
does a more or less dominating influence upon the 
whole landscape ; for if the sky be dull and flat in 
colour, thus losing its charm of transparency, no 
amount of brilliancy in the foreground washes will 
make the picture interesting. 

And now, in regard to the painting of clouds, let 
me say, with a humility taught by experience, that 
there is no subject in nature more difficult to 
render successfully, and yet nothing which is so 
apparently easy to the uninitiated. А cloud is not 
the soft, cottony, shapeless mass the amateur 
“ dashes in" so carelessly when sketching ; on the 
contrary, each cloud has not only its own individu- 
ality of form and colour, but to the true artist it may 
reveal a certain character and sentiment which will 
inspire the painter to become an interpreter of nature 
rather than a copyist. A whole field of dramatic 
possibilities lies in the disposition and colouring of 
clouds in their relation to the earth beneath. 

The same features of landscape seen in combina- 
tion with different aspects of sky may be made to 
suggest a scene of peace or of turmoil, to radiate 
gladness or depress with melancholy. Heavy, 
threatening clouds may appear darkly ominous of 
coming storm; or again, ragged and torn, scattered 
irregularly over the sky, with glimpses of clear blue 
shining through, these clouds hint of tempest past. 
Such are some of the available themes suggested by 
the different cloud forms as a subject for water- 
colour study in the hands of an artist. 

M. B. FOWLER. 
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Arts and Crafts. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


AWARDS FOR “ LANDSCAPE IN WATER-COLOURS." 


studies have been sent in for this competition, 

and, in regard to the best of them, the level 

of excellence is so uniformly high that it has 
been no easy task to decide their order of merit. 
Unfortunately some of the best have photographed 
so very badly that even the judgment of the reader, 
which might have been invoked in support of our 
decisions, would be of no avail. Three prizes are 
offered by the terms of the competition ; but we 
have concluded to give an additional prize to the 
fourth selection on our list, which is of such 


A GRATIFYINGLY large number of good 


. excellence that it should in some way be dis- 


tinguished above the group of works immediately 
below it in the order of merit. It happens, though, 
that this—a study of trees and bracken—proved to 
be one of the most refractory subjects of all before 
the camera, and it cannot be shown. Nor was the 
subject of the third prize more amenable. Тһе 
composition is very simple, being little more than a 
stretch of clouds and a meadow bordered with 
tender saplings throwing out feathery shoots of 
foliage ; but this charming study, almost Monet-like 
in its prismatic delicacy, photographed like an Irish 
peat field after an inundation. 

Our readers, therefore, must be satished with the 
glimpse we are able to give them of the subjects of 
the water-colours that have gained, respectively, 
the first and the second prizes. Even these lose 
immensely by reproduction in black and white, for 
our awards are made less for pictorial quality than 
for refinement of colour, correct rendering of 
values, and technical distinction. 


'The awards are as follows :— 


First Prize (Arts & Crarts’ Silver Medal).— 
* Coast near Aberdeen,” by “Тгишри” (J. Muir 
Mathieson, 20, Rupert Street, Glasgow, W.). 

Second Prize (Two guineas).—" Low Tide, Bude, 
"Cornwall," Бу“ Exchange" (Dr. R. F. Chance, Athol 
House, Brook's Bar, Manchester). 

Third Prize (One guinea).—' Landscape,” Бу 
“Mary Lilian" (Miss Lilian Orr Rowallan, Wood- 
ford Green, Essex). 

Fourth Prize (Extra Prize—A Subscription to 
Arts & CRarrs.—' Woods in Autumn,” by 
“ Bramwell " (Miss Bertha Smith, 24, Кесіогу 
Road, Stoke Newington, N.). 

Commended — 

“ Raw Sienna” (Miss С. M. Winter, Hull). 

“ Hopper " (Miss I. Margaret Dickinson, London). 

“ Amateur" (Miss Ethel Chance, Godalming). 

^Festina Lente" (Miss Geraldine Midgley, 
Guildford). 

‘“ Gibbie" (Miss Vera Gibson, London). 

‘í Grouse " (Miss Florence Hakey, London). 

“Noelle” (Miss Мапа Noel, Jersey, Channel 
Isles). : 

“ОоЁ” (Miss Brenda Burness, Buckhurst Hill). 
* Yelere" (Henry Exley Edwards, Northumber- 


AWARDS FOR "LANDSCAPE IN PEN-AND-INK.”— 
We wish that we could speak in anything like the 
terms of satisfaction concerning the contributions 
sent in for this competition that were called forth 
in the case of the awards for the “ Landscape in 
Water-colours? competition. "The result is simply 
deplorable. Out of nearly a hundred drawings 
received, there is not one to which, in conscience, 
we could award a first or even a second prize. 
Тһе third prize we give for the artistic freedom of 
the sketch and clever handling. Тһе texture of 
the stone is well indicated ; so, too, is that of the 
wood. Had the drawing been less slight in composi- 
tion and more interesting, a higher award would pro- 
bably have been given. After the award had been 
made and the envelope was opened containing the 
key to the pseudonym, it appeared that “ Азсор” 
was identical with “ Trumph," winner of the first 
prize іп the “ Landscape in Water-colours ” Com- 
petition. 

Third Prize.—(Half-a-guinea) “ Ascog” (J. Muir 
Mathieson, 20, Rupert Street, Glasgow). 

Соттепаса.-“ТоП es Tinta" (Miss Fanny M. 
Minns, Suffolk House, Newport, I. of W.). 


THE best way to study foliage is to begin by 
drawing simple sprays and branches. This will 
teach the construction of the leaves and give some 
lessons in foreshortening and perspective, the value 
of which you will discover when you undertake to 
represent the entire tree. You will not learn to 
draw a tree by copying other drawings. АП you 
learn from them is to imitate the manner of the 
man who makes them. Тһе character of a tree is 
provided by its stem, branches and leaves. When 
you have studied these in sections, you will have 
little difficulty in putting them together. Your first 
lessons in drawing the human figure are the hands, 
feet and head. Тһе hands, feet and head of a tree 
are equally important if you wish to draw the tree 
correctly. 


Wit long practice a painter acquires a certain 
habit of hand which sometimes betrays the most 
conscientious. А friend once entered the studio of 
George Inness, the American landscapist, while he 
was at work, and remarked that the picture on the 
easel seemed to him much better than certain 
former works of the artist. '' Right!" said Inness. 
“This is going to be one of my best things; and 
the reason is that I have had the good luck to break 
my right arm, and am obliged to paint with my left 
hand. You see," he added, showing his right 
hand in a sling, which the visitor, intent on the 
picture, had not before noticed, “this hand had 
become so darned clever that I could not catch up 
with it, and it painted away without me ; while из 
hand," showing the left, with which he held his 
brush, “15 awkward, and can do nothing without 
me. This picture is going to be mine, you see, 
and, as you say, one of my best.” Тһе moral is 
obvious : paint with intention, and do not be led 
into contentment with mere cleverness or facile 
and easily acquired surface qualities. 
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“ COAST NEAR ABERDEEN.” | 
FIRST PRIZE (Silver Medal. Awarded to “TRUMPH” (J. MUIR MATHIESON). | 
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Sketching in 


А LANDSCAPE РАПУТЕК 5 


your studies from nature the same pigments 

which you will use in your finished work. 

Otherwise your pictures must be transla- 
tions of translations. My palette includes only 
thirteen colours: flake white, strontium yellow, 
lemon cadmium, orange cadmium, yellow ochre, 
gold ochre, vermilion, rose madder, raw umber, 
permanent blue, vert émeraude (or veridian—they 
are practically the same), brown madder, and ivory 
black. You see, at once, from the predominance 
of light-toned pigments, that I paint in a rather 
high key. But nature paints in a still higher key. 
I use a little siccatif de Haarlem and turpentine, 
rarely as a vehicle, usually only as a varnish. In 
general, if I wish to paint thinly—which seldom 
happens—I use a scrubby brush, and rub the colour 
into the canvas. 1 like to paint rather dry, and I 
believe that it conduces to permanence. 

I carry a tin colour-box when sketching. It is 
lighter than a wooden one. It will stand rain and 
heat, can be put down in wet grass, and will bear 
much knocking about. As for brushes, І use flat 
hog's-hair ones, hardly ever sables. Canvas should 
be double primed; that which is single primed 
absorbs too much colour. I find it pays to carry ап 
umbrella, a good easel, and а camp-stool To 
make a satisfactory study in oil colours one must 
be as much as possible at his ease, and have some 
approach to а studio light. The fact of the matter 
is, that in open sunlight you do not see the effect of 
the colours that you are putting on your canvas. 
They shine more or less, and they all look much 
lighter than they doindoors. A practised artist may 
make a useful sketch in such conditions, though he 
will rarely accept such conditions if he can help him- 
self. A student certainly should not. He may study 
form in almost any light, but not colour. Апа, in 
landscape, everything depends on colour. Distance, 
atmosphere, light, and colour are what make a land- 
scape, and all the others depend on colour. I would, 
therefore, insist on the student carrying a white um- 
brella. То depend on natural shade is to depend оп 
what is often not to be had, unless one sacrifices 
his subject for the sake of it. If the sketcher gets 
tired, let him rest before beginning work. But, 
usually, the objection to carrying the needful 
appliances comes of sheer laziness. I have asked 
people why they sketched in water-colours when 
they intended to paint in oils, and have found that 
they never had any better reason to offer than 

that it saved trouble. That is not a good reason. 
Pastels, however, I believe in. The directness with 
which the wished-for effect is attained is much in 
their favour. They are the best medium for out of 


Т: is ап obvious advantage іп using іп 


` doors, and make you work simply. When one 


inclined to pay too much attention to detail, as 
nost beginners аге, pastels are a good corrective. 
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HINTS: FOR BEGINNERS. 


Of course, one must learn to draw ; but drawing 
is best learnt indoors. In the case of a student 
who is obliged for any reason to dispense with a 
teacher, I would advise him to get some casts of 
the antique and study from them ; also, what is 
quite as important, to attend every exhibition he 
can, especially school exhibitions, and see how 
others work and what they aim at. Nature and 
exhibitions are very good teachers. If one will 
candidly compare his own work with both, he will 
learn what can be done and the easiest means of 
doing it, and a master can teach him no more. 

Detailis a great stumbling-block to beginners. 
'They almost invariably want to paint the most com- 
plicated subjects, and not only that, but they force 
themselves to see more than their eyes can actually 
behold. Тһеу know that the mass of a tree is 
composed of leaves, and, though the tree be two 
miles off, they will still try to see every leaf on it. 
But knowledge already acquired about things 
troubles all of us to some extent, and prevents our 
seeing things as they naturally appear. Having seen 
a building close at hand, and knowing certain facts 
about its construction, I find myself supplying those 
facts later, in a distant view, when they are not really 
visible. On the other hand, it is necessary to study 
detail in order to understand the character of the 
masses. But detail studies are best made with the 
point, and in black and white. Тһе lead-pencil, or 
pen and ink, should be used rather than oil paints. 
I have made тапу'ехас studies of trees, and now 
know all the commoner sorts by heart. Here, for 
example, is a pencil study of a sycamore before the 
leaves had come out. Тһе distance between each 
branch and the next was measured exactly. 
Nothing was left to chance. І took саге that each 
angle of the crooked branches had just that opening 
that ithadin nature. ЕасһоЁ these little nests of 
twigs is exactly where it occurred on the tree. 
Here, again, is a pencil study of a group of willows. 
It was made early in May. Later in the season, 
when the foliage was fully out, I painted the same 
group from the same point of view. Evenin my 
studio work I seldom put in a tree without first 
drawing in the branches. I wantto feel that the 
masses of foliage are properly supported, even 
though the branches should show only a little here 
andthere; and I have studied branches so much 
from nature that I can now compose them in a 
natural manner. 

This leads me to say something of work in the 
studio. Тһе object of sketching and studying out 
of doors is to fill the memory with facts. It should, 
therefore, be exact and conscientious. But, in the 
studio, the artist should use his knowledge freely. 
Nature seldom presents pictures ready made, and 
the best effects last so short a time that it is im- 
possible to study them directly. BRUCE CRANE. 
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N? 9. DAFFODILS 


Daffodils: А Spring Study. 


S ERE is a handful of daffodils that we may | spots of colour among the green. If we were to 
H arrange for our painting lesson to-day," (аке a lowly seat on a level with the flowers, we 
said the Teacher. “ Their stems, you see, would see them against a tangle of brown-stemmed 
are of different lengths. We will place 
them in this earthenware vase, which is unobtrusive 
in colour and rather short and round in shape. A 
tall-necked jug, such as the Stork in the fable used 
when he entertained the Fox, would be more suited 
to their slender uprightness ; but we do not want 
our sketch to be too tall and narrow, and so we will 
use this vase, which, you see, allows the blossoms to 
; spread and sprawl а little.” 
2 Some of the flowers were long-stemmed апа 
| hung over or rested diagonally against the sides; 
{ some with short stems, were massed at the mouth 
| of the vase, to form the largest, lightest place of the 
| composition ; апа others were shadowed Бу those 
in the full light, the whole being well set off by a 
liberal allowance of the bluish-green leaves. The 
vase had purples and browns shading into each 
other; for a background there were the brown 
and yellowish tones of a рогНеге, the table upon 
which the vase was placed was covered with a 
cloth of a light but dull greenish hue. 
“Let us look in the mirror at the arrangement 
we have made, so as to see if it seems natural 
and unstudied, yet at the same time shows the 
flowers to advantage," said the Teacher, regarding 
the composition with a critical eye, and changing 
the position of a flower here and there as seemed 
necessary. “ We must not have our composition 
spotty and unconnected, nor must we make it 
monotonous by showing too many blossoms in the 
same position. And yet we must avoid a diversity 
too evidently studied, such as each flower going 
off from the centre at regular angles," she con- 
tinued. “Іп conjunction with their surroundings 
our flowers will be a study of yellows, greens, and 
browns; the purplish vase, with its glistening high 
. light and deep shadow, will help the harmony 
. With its small note of contrast. You see the free 
outer petals of the flower are a lighter yellow 
than the intensely yellow cups, and that the 
shadows of these flowers, with such surroundings 
as olive, green, and brown, will have green and 
20 brown tints іп them, апа the blue-green of the 
= leaves will have a warmer hue than it otherwise 
Au would." NE x, d 
_ . Absent-minded eacher gazed out of the 


‚ would it not," she said, 
hole batch of daffodils, 
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and of bushes, and the distant landscape, that is blue and 


their 
58 i purple with the аш, ог filmed with the green of 
. youngleaves. Wemight either paint a slight sug- 
tion of this or the general varying tint of the 
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distance. Of course, we would not paint the 
distant landscape strong enough to interfere with 
the important part of the picture—the flowers. 
Nothing in the background landscape should be 
made so bright as the flowers, and nothing so dark 
as their green leaves, where they are in shadow. 
It would be even better if I could show you where 
some of the daffodils grow on the edge of a pool 
in the grassy meadow I mentioned and are re- 
flected in the water. No need for ‘arrangement’ 
there—the blossoms, the buds, the green sheaf of 
leaves are very happy in their natural attitudes. I 
remember the flowers by the pond are double 
ones with cream-white petals, and at the base 
there are short yellow and orange petals. We 
could select for our study the late morning hours 
of a quiet sunny day, when the light seems to last 
longest in somewhat the same position, and—" 

The Pupil murmured something to the effect 
that she rather feared that their own light was 
beginning to change. Тһе sound of her voice 
brought back the elder lady from the realm of 
memory into which she had strayed. With pro- 
fuse apologies she turned from the window, slightly 
readjusted the position of the vase of flowers, and 
handed her companion the drawing-board, upon 
which a fair sheet of “Whatman” was stretched 
all ready for the sketch. 


NATURE is the foundation of all art. АП forms, 
no matter how bizarre, owe their origin to her. 
The geometrical designs of the Turks even have 
their prototypes in the configurations of geolo- 
gical specimens. Тһе more you study nature, 
therefore, the more competent will you become to 
do what others have done—adapt her and vary her 
suggestions to the production of original designs. 
The best school ће best instruction, is that of 
Nature herself. All other teaching should be ге- 
garded as of a preliminary character, simply 
calculated to show you how to teach yourself. 


THE pencil sketch should be made as light as 
possible, so that it may not be necessary to rub out 
false lines. In the distance and in the sky of a 
landscape especially it is better to allow false lines 
to stand than to rub them out, for the roughened 
paper will show even worse than they will. Still, 
it is sometimes necessary to make a line disappear, 
ог, at any rate, to make it less evident. For this 
purpose one should never use the gritty vulcanized 
rubbers so much affected by some because of their 
apparent efficiency. Only the strongest Whatman 
papers will withstand their action, and these not 
forlong. Soft rubber, to be pressed, not rubbed 
on the paper, is a good deal better. It must be 
kept very clean, and it is best to trim off the soiled 
edge and corners every now and then with a sharp 

penknife or scissors. Bread crumb is more effective 

when it is neither too stale nor too fresh ; in the 

_ former case it will crumble, in the latter it will 
қ smear. š Ёс 


Flowers іп their Season. 


WITH PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAWING 
AND PAINTING THEM. 


(Continued from Vol. I., page 195.) 


The flowers so far illustrated and described under this 
heading, with suggestions for their treatment in oil and 
water-colours, and, in some cases, for design, are : Pansies 
and Lilacs (No. 1); Hydrangeas (No. 2); Roses (Nos. 2 and 3); 
Guelder Roses (Хо. 3); Nasturtiums (No. 3) ; Asters (No. 4); 
Sweet Peas (No. 4) ; Chrysanthemums (No. 5). 


XVIII.—DAFFODILS :—THEIR TREATMENT IN 
Ош, AND WATER COLOURS. 


AFFODILS are bright warm yellow, or they 
are greenish. The leaves are green, usually 


of a silvery grey quality, although rather 

dark in tone. In the half-tints and high 
lights such leaves are almost blue. The whole 
plant growing in a pot might be taken as a model, 
the leaves and buds and blossoms arranged just as 
they grow, painted against some agreeable back- 
ground. Тһе single varieties of the daffodil will 
present fewer difficulties to the novice than the 
double flowers. 

IN Оп, Corouns.—The background may be of a 
rather warm blue grey, light in the upper part and 
cloudy, and gradually darkening toward the bottom. 
This may be painted with permanent blue, white, 
yellow ochre, a little ivory black, and madder lake, 
adding, in the deeper touches, burnt sienna and 
raw umber. Add more white in the upper part, 
and use more black, blue, and red in the deeper 
tones below. 

F/owers.—For the flowers lay in at first a general 
tone of light yellow qualified by grey. Make the 
shadows a deeper tone of yellow, but paint them 
in also very simply at first, leaving the darker 
touches and other details for а later painting. The 
colours needed for the local tone are light cadmium, 
white, and a very little ivory black, with a touch 
of vermilion. In the shadows add burnt sienna, 
yellow осһге, and raw umber. Paint the high 
lights with white and light cadmium, qualified by 
the smallest portion of ivory black. 

Leaves.—For the green leaves use permanent 
blue, white, light cadmium, madder lake, and ivory 
black. In the shadows add burnt sienna and raw 
umber. я 

WATER COLOURS: Flowers.—First wash in а 
general tone of light warm blue grey, using for this 
yellow ochre, madder lake, and a little lampblack. 
Afterwards, in finishing, use a little raw umber and 
burnt sienna in the darker parts, with as much of 
the other colours as may seem necessary. If at 
any time the lighter tones seem too dark, they may 
be easily made lighter by wetting the part, and 
applying clean blotting-paper to absorb the 
moisture. For the yellow blossoms use cadmium and 
a little lampblack for the first wash ; have always 
plenty of water іп your brush, and letthe colours 

ow freely, catching up any superfluous drops with a 


piece of thick white blotting-paper cut wedge shape. 
After some experience, one may get beautiful effects 
by painting into fresh washes, but it will be safest 
for the beginner not to apply any more colour until 
thefirstwash is dry. In painting the shadows of the 
daffodils, add rose madder and raw umber. In 
the sharp touches beneath the petals a little burnt 
sienna may also be used. 

The Leaves may be painted with Antwerp blue, 
yellow ochre, raw umber, rose madder, and lamp- 
black. In the deeper touches of shadow, add 
burnt sienna and use less rose madder. 

If hard lines come against the background from 
either flowers or leaves, the defect may be over- 
come by passing a brush dipped in clean water 
along the offending line. 

Background.—Strong yellow flowers require that 
the background shall be subdued, and a tone like 
Vandyck brown, or, still better, brown madder, 
should be selected, both bringing out the yellow 
without being really too dark or too strong. A 
greenish grey made of burnt sienna, Antwerp blue, 
and a touch of brown madder is good also, or any 
other rather dull medium tint. А delicate yellow, 
with almost white lights, should have a much paler 
background'; for instance, a thin tone of light red, 
with a touch of cobalt blue, or a purplish tone 
made of rose madder, cobalt, and, if too purplish, 
some olive green. A tint mixed of raw sienna, Ant- 
werp blue, and rose madder makes a soft, either 
blush or greenish grey, according to the use of 
more ог less of the Antwerp blue ог the raw sienna. 


XIX.—VIOLETS : THEIR TREATMENT IN Оп, 
AND WATER-COLOURS. 


ATER-COLOURS.—Choose the single 
sort, and for a first study arrange loosely, 
say, two or three, with a leaf and a bud 
or so, against an upright sheet of paper 

asa background. Draw allthe details accurately 
—stems and bud and leaf. Then :record the grey 
shadows which they cast upon the paper back of 
them. See if itis all grey, or if, perhaps, it has 
yellow or green or purple in it; but decide about 
that before you put brush to paper, for the mixing 
and stirring is better done in the saucer than after 
the tint has been placed upon the paper, where it 
is well to leave it undisturbed. 

Flowers.—Wash over the petals of each blossom 
with a lavender made of rose madder and cobalt 
blue, judging of the proportions of each by your 
model. There may be edges where one petal 
looks so light against another that a tiny rim of 
white should be left on its edge ; and where the 
violet grows white in colour towards its centre 
omit, of course, the lavender tint. 'The white in 
the centre has probably a shadow init. The model 
must be consulted as to whether it is a lavender- 
tinted grey or a green-grey shadow. And at the 
very heart is a yellow spot. Put all the colours on 
sufficiently wet to flow easily ; and if too much 

our floods a small space, take it up with the tip 
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` of the brush. The shadows on the petals of the 


violets before the present writer are а redder 
lavender or a deeper lavender than the lighted 
portions. One petal has a few lines of a deep 
purple or black upon it. One blossom is turned 
away. Its rounded spur and the green sepals are 
touched with light and shadow, as is also the green 
stem, where shines a high light so glistening that 
we willleave it untouched when we tint the lighted 
side a light green, and draw the dark green of the 
shadowed side. The stem is green but a little way. 
Lower down it is nearly white, with a streak of pale 
burnt sienna or of light red down its side. 
Leaves.—These are to be washed over with the 
light green colour you see in its lightest parts, 
except where the high light glistens. Leave that 
white, or tint it a very light blue if it appears to 
incline to that colour. When this colour is dry 
enough for the next tint not to run where you do 
not wish it to go, draw the shadows which the veins 
cause and those which the curves and the curl of 
the leaf occasion. The green of the leaf has many 
tints—yellow green where the light shines through 
it; blue green where the light strikes it; brown 
green sometimes in the deepest shadows. These 
colours will blend into each other softly if they are 
each put in their proper locality while all are damp. 
Several separate tints placed over each other after 
each is dry are apt to look a little dead and flat. 
You cannot put a lighter tint over a darker to any 
good effect, but you can wash out the too dark tint 
with a small sponge or the wet brush and blotting- 
paper. Study the little leaf before you and see all 
the varieties of colour that it offers and put it down 
in your painting. All through, let the forms of the 
flowers be clearly and decidedly shown by the 
shapes of the shadows, and do not be afraid to put 
the colours on and leave them just as you have 
placed them. It does not matter that they are 
abrupt or that they do not bear microscopic exami- 
nation. But, on the other hand, do not imitate a 
free carelessness that means nothing. 
Backgrounds.—For а pink-grey tone wash in with 
rose madder, sepia, and a very little yellow ochre. 
For a light stone-grey, sepia, a little cobalt, and 
light red. For a blue-grey tint, cobalt, a little rose 
madder, yellow ochre, and lampblack. А deep 
crimson or reddish-brown tint may be made with 
madder lake, or deep rose madder with sepia, and a 
very little lampblack to grey the effect. А fine, 
pale yellow is obtained by mixing a light wash of 
cadmium with a little sepia and a touch of ver- 
milion. I£ lampblack is added, the tone becomes 
greener. А deep orange yellow—very effective 
with violets—is made by mixing yellow ochre, 
cadmium, a very little rose madder, and either 
sepia or lampblack, according to the quality of 
colour desired. А tone of old gold is produced by 
adding more yellow ochre and sepia to the above 
combination, with very little cadmium. Where 
shadows are cast upon the background they should 
be made from the local colour of the ground selected, 
to which may be added more sepia and lampblack. 
(To be continued.) 
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SOME ILLUSTRATIONS BY ADOLPH MENZEL AND OTHERS. 


magazine offer, for the purposes of the student 
of illustration, an unusual variety of examples 
of technique. Most generally interesting, по 
doubt, are the illustrations by the late Adolph 
F. Menzel, by reason of the deservedly high reputa- 
tion of the artist, although, from the standpoint of 


T» drawings in the present number of the 


"mere execution, they are perhaps not the most 


important. We have it on the authority of Mr. 
Joseph Pennell that the famous German illustrator 
did not use pen and ink for his drawings for “Тһе 
Works of Frederick the Great," but a hard lead- 
pencil It is not easy to accept, however, the 
examples shown on the opposite page as belonging 
to that category, for the technique has all the 
appearance of a pen and ink origin. On the other 
hand, the “Trumpeter” (page 238), from “ Uniforms 
of the Army of Frederick the Great," which evidently 
was done in pen and ink, was made for lithographic 
reproduction, and the technical conditions of that 
process, with the inevitable thickening of lines, is 
by no means favourable to good technique. But, 
coarse as it is in execution, one can but admire the 
excellence of the drawing and its expression of 
character. Тһе colour relations, too, are skilfully 
suggested. We сап see the man's coat is lighter 
in tone than his face; his gloves and close-fitting 
buckskin breeches are both probably pipe-clayed. 
Textures, too, are well distinguished : therough fur of 
his hat, the feathers of his panache, the polished 
metal of his trumpet, and the shine of his boots. But 
these are mere details which might be as well, if not 
better, expressed by a draughtsman merely clever in 
technique. It is in his consummate knowledge, 
invention, expressiveness, and in his concentration 
of effect, that one recognises the great illustrator. 

How admirable in all respects is the drawing of 
the runaway. One almost hears the wheels swiftly 
rattling over the rough road, and knows not which 
to admire the more—the life-like action of the 
bolting horses, or the expression of the lady and the 
expressive motion with which she gathers up her 
skirts preparatory to the desperate plunge she is 
about to take. Is not this almost perfection in 
illustration? Who is there, in this country at least, 
to take the place of such a master? What can we 
find in all our English books and magazines of 
to-day to compare with such work as this, so replete 
with talent, imagination, and scholarly draughts- 
manship ? 

After the contemplation of the work of a genius 
like Menzel, one hesitates to turn to the simple 
daffodils by E. M. Hallowell and Victor Dangon ; 
but these artists each has an excellence of his own, 
from which a student of the technique of pen- 
drawing has much to learn. Every leaf and petal 
is modelled with the skill of the practised draughts- 
man who, with a genuine feeling for nature, knows 
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the anatomy of flowers as a surgeon knows that of 
the human body. ' 

In the pen study of “А Russian,” by Dienay, we 
have skill of another kind, and of a high order. 
This is not only admirable as a pen-drawing, but as 
a study of character it is full of life and expression. 
'The drawing is unexceptionable. Note the model- 
ling, especially of the brow and of the cheeks; in 
fact, the bony construction is felt throughout. The 
economy in drawing, too, except in places where 
the drawing is especially made to tell, as in the 
stronger shadows of the face, is worthy of remark. 
It will be observed that close scrutiny reveals 
almost an absence of eyebrow above the right 
eye, and there is hardly any outline to the nose; 
but, nevertheless, it will be seen that the drawing 
is singularly complete. Тһе broken appearance of 
the lines in the shading of the flesh is due to the 
use of the roulette, which, as we have explained 
before, is a little spur-like wheel, which is run over, 
to soften, certain lines which would otherwise be 
too prominent on the plate. Тһе reproduction, we 
need hardly point out, is much smaller than the 
original drawing. 


HALF-TONE REPRODUCTION. 


Т is necessary to remember, in preparing а 
І sketch ог picture for reproduction by the half- 
tone process, that, as in the case with any other 
reproduction by photography, while some 
colours photograph well, others are totally unsuit- 
able for photography. A brown is highly satis- 
factory for photography, while a cold bluish tint 
is not good, and work done with itis apt to come 
out several tones lighter than the original. 

The wash drawing in water-colour yields excellent 
results. Тһе surface is perfectly dead, and all the 
lights and whites are represented by the white 
paper. Oil is not a good medium, owing to the 
gloss on the surface of the painting ; besides, even 
when done in ivory or lampblack, the painting 15 
almost bound to have more or less of a bluish tint. 

Remember that when mixing white with the 
black, the latter is apt to turn blue, whether you 
are working in gouache or in oil-colour. To 
rectify this, add plenty of brown. Even let your 
drawing be brown—and a warm brown, too. 
Biastre answers admirably. 4 

If blue Бе used іп mechanical reproduction, the 
result is sure to be poor. Perhaps the very best 
medium of any is Winsor & Newton’s “charcoal 
wash." It is perfectly black in the dark, and in 
the light washes inclines to brown ; the lights here 
are the plain white paper, no body colour being 
used. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
ADOLPH F. MENZEL 


FROM “THE WORKS OF 
FREDERICK THE GREAT" 


1.“ PROVOST MARSHAL 
PREPARING RODS” 


THE SMALLER OF THE TWO UPPER DRAWINGS 
SHOWS A PRUSSIAN SOLDIER PASSING BETWEEN 


THE RANKS, TO RECEIVE THE BLOWS OF HIS 
COMRADES 


Ш.-“ТНЕ RUNAWAY” 
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THE WOMAN ART STUDENT their houses or in their own minds. Everything is 
open and above board, and at every turn one 
. ы IN PARIS. comes on motives for pictures. Sap; 


Y s= women going to Paris to study with- 


out acquaintances to take charge of them, 
| will find it best to go direct to some respect- 
- able “pension” or boarding-house in the 
2 Latin quarter. There аге many such, in which, 
while one may not be very comfortable, useful 
acquaintances may be made with other artists, and 
one may look about for better quarters. The Latin 
quarter is just south of the Seine, in the central 
part of the city, and is convenient to all the best 
schools, including the Beaux Arts, the Luxembourg, 
the Pantheon, the Sorbonne (with Puvis de 
Chavannes’ paintings) ; the principal libraries, Notre 
Dame, &c., are within walking distance. The 
quarter is almost given up to students, and every- 
thing is accommodated to their ways and needs. 
There area great many foreigners ; people are used 
to them, and no advantage is taken of their 
peculiarities. As soon as convenient, however, it 
will be found best to hire a studio, with a sleeping- 
room attached ; or, if there are two young women 
together, one with two rooms may be easily found. 
Rents in the quarter are reasonable, especially if 
compared with rents in other parts of Paris, and the 
rooms are very neat. Landlords and tenants are 
very strict with one another, and it is necessary to 
read the lease carefully, and to see that it be made 
to conform with what you desire in every particular 
before signing it. If you wish to make alterations, 
for instance, however slight, you must see that 
there is a clause in the lease empowering you to do 
so, otherwise you may find yourself obliged to pay 
dearly for your improvements on leaving. It is 
very politic, not to say necessary, to be on good 
terms with one’s “ concierge.” A gift of eight or ten 
francs on taking possession, and about the same at 
the New Year, is customary. For this many small 
services will be rendered and many small annoy- 
ances will be saved to the tenants. If these two 
points are attended to,no unpleasantness of any 
sort need be dreaded. А studio with both sleeping- 
rooms and sitting-rooms for two ladies will cost 
M. from 600 to r,ooo francs a year. Good food is 
| rather expensive ; but if breakfast and lunch be 
taken at home, getting supplies from some little 
“  crémerie ” in the neighbourhood, expenses can be 
kept down to about £100 a yeareach. The charges 
at the studios are, at Rossi’s and Merson’s, about 
30 francs entrance fee and 30 francs for the season ; 
at Julian’s and others women are charged at much 
higher ratesthan men. The entrance fee is nominal, 
but the dues for the season amount to roo francs 
or more. 

During the summer vacation itis customary for 
those who have the means to make a trip to Rome 
_ Or to some of the provinces. The majority go to 
` Brittany or Normandy. Take a “slow train," 

` third-class, open cars, and get out at the stopping- 
= places and see the country and the Ше. The latter 
о particularly is very amusing and very picturesque. 
» do not shut themselves up there, either in 


PEN DRAWING BY ADOLPH MENZEL. | 
(Trumpeter of the time of Frederick the Great.) 
(See page 236.) 


Art Teachine іп the Secondary Schools. 


PART OF AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE 
THE WOLVERHAMPTON SCHOOL OF ARTI. 


Ву EDWARD 'R. TAYLOR, Late Headmaster of thé Birmingham School of Arts. 


life in most of our towns. Some lay the 

blame on the invention of machinery, but 

surely it is rather our misuse of machinery 
to satisfy greed and foster a love of sham and 
pretence, for among the modern productions of 
the loom is some of the best work of to-day. Good 
handicraft, being personal work, is without doubt 
more beautiful and precious than machine work, 
but bad handicraft is more repulsive, being more 
pretentious. -Machinery is not the chief cause of 
this love of ugliness, and handicraft alone will not 
cure it; but the sordid surroundings caused by 
the criminal way in which our large towns have 
been allowed to grow, the love of sham and pre- 
tence, the trend of education even, and the false 
aspirations which have divorced work from life, 
must share the blame. 

The exclusion of art education as an essential in 
school life has increased the evil. The opposition 
is still active, One educationalist is alarmed at the 
flood of art students which such a system would 
let loose upon society—is it feared that Art will 
become a rival in society to racing and bridge ?-— 
and the headmaster of one of our most important 
secondary schools states that he. profoundly 
distrusts a musical or art education of any kind 
because they are emotional. We glory in that 
art is emotional, but this emotion is only gained 
by earnest insight and strong training. This 
emotion has gone to the building of our cathe- 
drals, and reveals beauties іп a ‘sunlit English 
meadow, and in our literature, too, which are 
hidden from those who have not gained for them- 
selves this second sight. It is not of much use 
dilating on the beauty of colour to the blind, and 
I will only quote Ruskin: “Great nations write 
their autobiographies in three manuscripts; the 
book of their words; the book: of their deeds; 
and the book of their Art. Not one of these books 
can be understood unless we read the other two, 
Ls of these three the only one quite reliable is the 
. last. | 

Notwithstanding apathy and opposition, Drawing, 
and the powers of heart and mind which it'only 
can evoke, will soon be the birthright of every boy 
and girl. Its value is recognised in a few of our 
great public schools ; there are secondary schools 
in which this subject is thoroughly incorporated, 
and in many others it is tentatively received, while 
hundreds of elementary schoolmasters are honestly 
Striving to do their best, from a firm conviction of 
its educational value. 


О ugliness dominates our daily 


. 
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It would be amusing, were it not so sad, to watch 
the fight between the humanist and the scientist, 
with art as a little boy looking on, too small to be 
considered, while commercialism runs away with 
the education over which they are fighting. Both 
combatants have right on their side, and might 
work in harmony if the world were agreed on the 
object of national education; its first purpose is 
not to make a ladder to the University, or to make 
captains of industry, but to remove the moral and 
physical ugliness of our lives by increasing the 
number of those to whom a love of the beauty and 
order of nature and art, of literature and music is 
an essential in their lives. 

Earnest and able artists and educationalists are 
helping, and also, unfortunately, the theorists, each 
with his one panacea, see their opportunity in the 
coming greater recognition of this subject, and 
teachers are distracted with their cries, and the 
frail bark is in danger of being wrecked in the 
flood. 

Art teaching is going through a similar experi- 
ence to that which befel secondary education some 
years ago, and which is well described by Mr. H. 
O. Wells in “ Mankind in His Making.” Speaking 
of certain secondary girls’ schools he says: “Тһе 
subjects of study in these schools come and go 
like the ravings of a disordered mind; “ Greek 
History' (an hour or so a week for a term) is 
followed by “Italian Literature, and this gives 
place to the production of a Shakespeare play that 
ultimately overpowers and disorganises the whole 
curriculum ; a triennial walk to a chalk-pit is * Field 
Geology, and vague half-holiday wanderings are 
‘Botany Rambles.’ Art of the copper-punching 
variety replaces any decent attempt to draw, 
and an extreme expressiveness in music com- 
pensates for an almost deliberate slovenliness in 
technique." 

Art teaching is going through a similar volcanic 
period. The cry of one is for * free arm drawing," 
another for “ambidextrous drawing”; опе con- 
demns all drawing from copies, and would abolish 
the blackboard, which is the one most useful bit of 
apparatus in a school, except a good teacher ; 
another swears by “brush drawing," and already 
in some schools it has become the end instead of 
the means, and we have seen technique only 
equalled by the Japanese with no real drawing. 
One in authority says model drawing is wrong, but 
object drawing is right; another that you should 
only learn drawing on wood, metal, &c., and not 
on paper. One despises careful work and en- 
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courages dash and speed; another decries line 
drawing, forgetting that children and child nations 
always draw in line ; one says never draw a simple 
thing (fatal advice); another that the drawing 
should be from archaic examples even if mutilated, 
but reading is not first taught from Chaucer, and a 
broken nose will hide the most beautiful face from 
. а child. And some go as far as to say that you 

should not teach a child at all, for he knows better 
than you what is his impression. Most of these 
have a grain of right in them—just enough to 
keep a teacher thinking; but they retard educa- 
tion by hiding the unity of aim and simplicity of 
means in Art training from those who, though 
not experts in this subject, hold the destinies of 
teaching. 

One of the latest and most serious heresies is 
that there is a distinction between the teaching of 
drawing and the teaching of Art. I do not say 
that all drawing teaching is art teaching, but it 
should be, with the exception of drawing with 
mathematical instruments, which is scientific draw- 
ing, just as the other is or should be artistic. If it 
is not so, it islike a class of little children droning 
after their teacher the words of a fairy tale; the 
children know the words, but the sentences convey 
no meaning, and yet Ше same tale in the hands 
of a good teacher will be full of life and imagina- 


tion, and the children will be entranced and 


educated. 

The aim in teaching drawing is to. waken the 
imagination by developing the innate love of beauty 
and work, teaching to see the beautifül in nature 
and art, and for the developing and exercise of 
this, a certain craft power is given, if only the 
use of pencil on paper. Тһе exercise of this 
little craft power not only reveals to the pupil 


hidden beauties, and to the teacher the weakness ` 


of the child, both in.seeing and expression, but 
also its individual sympathies, which the true 
teacher encourages and directs instead of repress- 
ing. The pupil unconsciously emphasises those 
qualities with which he has most sympathy, and the 
teacher by this finds what and how best to teach ; 
and this, whether the pupil is translating a beautiful 
form into line and colour, or making use of these 
in ordered sequence in a design, creating new 
beauties of combination and developing the power 
of memory. Itissomething more than mechanical 
copying, or the untrained expression of the child's 
impression. 

Art training should begin with the first lesson in 
drawing. І have seen іп an infant school class 
some half dozen quite beautiful arrangements on 
squared slates ; the beginnings of young pupils are 
better than the first attempts of those who begin 
later—less self - conscious and less contaminated 
with the surrounding ugliness, and almost the 
finest acting I have seen was a scene from “ Alice 
through 
dren. То postpone the development of this 
power of expression is to cause it to wither from 
atrophy; rather try to make this teaching more 


general. 


the Looking Glass,” by very young chil-. 


Preparation of Working 


Drawings. 
(Concluded from page 194.) 


N stained glass, artistic marquetry, and other 
| work of Ше mosaic sort, in which Ше separate 
pieces are large, itis customary to prepare two 
full-size outline drawings on brown paper, in 
all respects alike, and differing from a mere tracing 
from the cartoon in that some lines of the latter may 
be omitted, and others not in the cartoon are added. 
The cartoon may show, for instance, the figure of a 
soldier or a saint, with his features strongly out- 
lined and the various colours of his costume 
indicated by washes melting into one another. 
But the working drawing will omit the features, 
since they will have to be supplied after the work 
is put together, and will sharply bound the spaces 
to be occupied by different colours which must be 
cut out of different materials. These two drawings 
are numbered to correspond, each space sur- 
rounded by lines bearing a number, and the corre- 
sponding spaces on the two drawings bearing the 
same number. One of the two is also lettered with 
the names of the requisite colours, following the 
cartoon. This is what is called “colouring” a 
working drawing. The one that is so “coloured” 
or lettered is laid face up on the table or bench. 
The other is cut up into pieces of the shapes 
indicated by Ше lines upon it. If the work in hand 
is marquetry, each piece of this “ cutting drawing" 
is pasted or glued on wood of the proper grain and 
colour, which isthen sawed into shape by following 
its outline. ІҒ stained glass work, the ''cutting 
paper" is merely laid on the glass, and the glazier's 
diamond is run around it. When the various pieces 
of wood or marble or glass are all cut out they are 
each marked with the number of its cutting paper, 
and are assembled in their proper places on the 
working drawing, which, as will be remembered, 
also bears the same numbers. Then the effect is 
criticised, and the work proceeds. 

At the present time most of our artisans in the 
various artistic trades are capable of making their 
own working drawings from a neatly drawn cartoon. 
But as they will occasionally make mistakes, and can 
seldom be depended on to return the cartoon unin- 
jured, itis often preferable for the amateur to make 
the working drawings himself. R. JERVIS. 

THE conquest of white is a problem every painter 
yearns to solve. It is regarded as the highest 
technicalachievement to render white texturesin high 
light and temperate shade with approximate truth. 
Тһе slightest deflection in the one direction will pro- 
duce the crude and chalky effect of mere paint and 
in the other will end in muddiness and opacity. 
Copying a plaster cast or white draperies will be 
found of the greatest use to the student. It may 
not produce such agreeable effects of colour as 
easier subjects made up of the bric-à-brac of the 
studio, but it will teach the student to make pictures 
sooner and more skilfully. 
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(See page 236) 


DRAWN BY DIENAY 
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PORTRAIT OF A RUSSIAN 


PEN DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION 
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Old English Furniture. 


furniture is a regular branch of industry, 
which flourishes exceedingly in England 
just now, when about every other person of 
one’s acquaintance is a connoisseur or a collector 
of some sort. Bibelots and curios are іп the nature 


Те forging, or “faking,” of "antique" 


CARVED OAK FLOUR HUTCH. 


From “ OLD ENGLISH Furniture.” (Courtesy of Geo, Newnes, Ltd.) 


of luxuries, and the collector of them is fully aware 
of the risks he runs in the pursuit of his hobby. 
It is somewhat different, however, in the purchase 
of furniture, which is a necessity, and the fact that 
it is “old,” so far from necessarily enhancing its 
cost, in many cases makes it. possible for it to 
be sold at a price at which no 
modern craftsman could afford 
to reproduce it. Herein lies 
the security of the buyer. But 
because an article of “antique " 
furniture is old, it by no means 
follows that it is genuine : in at 
least nine cases out of ten any 
considerable piece, such as an 
elaborately carved oak bureau 
ог sideboard, purporting to be, 
say, of the Tudor or of the 
Stuart period—which are the - 
easiest to “fake ”— will, оп ex- 
amination, be found to be made 
up only of portions of a genuine 
piece, which have been eked 
out with plain old oak, shaped 
and carved to meet the require- 
ments of the dealer. Sometimes 
the accessory timber used is 
comparatively new, and the 
rich mellow colour of old oak, naturally acquired 
by the absorption of ammonia from the atmo- 
sphere, is simulated by fumigation and staining, 


EARLY CHEST, WITH LINEN-FOLD CARVING. 
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but the difference would be evident to the prac- 
tised eye. 

These observations have been suggested by the 
perusal of * Old English Furniture," a capital guide 
for the novice, by Frederick Fenn and B. Wyllie, 
issued in. the “Newnes Library of the Applied 
Arts." While much less expensive—the price is 
75. 6d. net—than some more pretentious works оп 
the subject, it is free from padding, being, indeed, 
thoroughly practical from cover to cover. The 
illustrationsare photographicreproductions of choice 
examples of old English furniture—there are nearly 
а hundred—ranging from Tudor times to those of 
Chippendale. Of the latter's ''ribbon-backed " 
chairs and settees some particularly fine specimens 
are given from Mr. James Orrock's collection, and 
from the same source are the illustrations of some 
remarkably delicate and elaborate chairs and 
settees made by Pergolesi for the Adam brothers. 
As the author remarks, “these are not so generally 
well known, but the style is excellently shown in 
the photographs, which make it possible for any- 
one to recognise Pergolesi's work, if lucky enough 
to come across it. . . . The pieces are white enamel 
picked out with gold, and the coverings are cash- 
mere, painted with a design exactly suiting the chair 
or settee.” 

Mahogany was not brought into this country 
until 1724, and Chippendale appears to have been 
one of the first cabinet-makers to use it in the 
manufacture of furniture. But he is regarded by 
our authors as a decadent in the craft, and to 
have been indebted to the Stuart period for 
his models. “Іп no case," we are told, “did 
he improve the form of a single piece of 
furniture which had existed before his time.” 
Contrary to the popular impression, it is pointed 
out that Chippendale did not invent the feature of 
the claw-and-ball foot, but simply revived its use 


(EARLY TUDOR.) 


From “OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE," (Courtesy of Ско, Newnes, Lid.) ` 


from Stuart times. So too, with cabriole legs, 
which had been used for a century before his time. 
A thing which it is conceded, however, that 


From “ OLD ENGLISH 
FuRNITURE," by 
FREDERICK FENN 
and B. WYLLIE. 
(Courtesy of Сео. 
NEWNES, Ltd.) 


CHIPPENDALE RIBBON-BACK SETTEE. 
(From the Collection of JAMES ORROCK, Esq.) 
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(From the Collection of JAMES ORROCK, Esq.) 
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Chippendale not only invented, but made more 
exquisitely than it has ever been made before or 
since, was the bracket, and the “tip?” is given that 
“ reproductions of his fine sets of bracket shelves, 
with fret sides jutting out slightly in the centre front 
of the lower shelves, should sell by the thousand, if 
any modern maker had the enterprise to buy one of 
the originals and copy it without trying to improve 
on it.” 

Among the many practical hints to the novice is 
this: “ Never make the mistake of taking off the 


STENCIL DESIGN. By G. MAY SHEPHERD. 


Suitable also for Marquetry or Embossed Leather. 


original handles and lock-plates of drawers because 
they are incomplete. Get some good brass-worker 
to make the best copies he can of the ones that are 
original. The copies will be inferior in finish, but 
when they are in their places on the furniture this 
would only be apparent to an expert.” And this: 
“АП mahogany furniture that is genuinely antique 


is solid and immensely heavy. None which is 
made upon deal is of any value." 

The hints in regard to Sheraton furniture should 
prove particularly valuable to the inexperienced 
buyer, who is reminded that there is not a vast 
amount of genuine furniture of the Sheraton period, 
thatis to say, work which was inlaid at the time it 
was made; though there is a good deal of 
originally plain mahogany of later date, which the 
dealer has had inlaid since “ Sheraton" became 
easy to sell. Against this pitfall for the unwary, the 
only safeguard, we are told, is “а knowledge of or 
feeling for the forms which belong to the genuine 
inlaid period. These are much more elegant than 
the later styles, and give the impression of light- 
ness.” The best sideboards, perhaps, are the large 
semi-circular ones. Those to be avoided аге “the 
ones which would be oblong, except that the front 
ends are just rounded a little at the corners.” In 
their original state they generally had turned legs, 
but these the faker has changed to the taper 
variety. The inlaid shells, so characteristic in 
genuine old pieces, in the modern imitation work 
are “made by the gross, and plastered on like 
postage stamps without any real regard for the 
plan of the piece they are to embellish.” The 
satinwood, if of the best period, is, like mahogany, 


- veneered upon oak. "Collectors" who know а 


little about old furniture are aware of this. So 
are the dealers, and they not infrequently strip off 
the well-matched walnut-wood facing from the 
oak сагсазе of a Queen Anne bureau and substitute 
veneer of satin-wood, whose newness they tone 
down to suit the taste of the buyer. Тһе “ col- 
lector," satished about the oak carcase, does not 
ask himselfif satin-wood bureaux were ever made. 
Mr. Fenn would tell him he might as well expect 
to find a satin-wood four-poster. The inlays of 
the best period of satin-wood furniture are green- 
wood, harewood, or tulip. Rosewood was also 
used, but not as the principal inlay. 


THE objections to wall-hangings other than paper 
are that the cheaper sort—Indian or other cotton 
prints, chintzes, and the like—are as poor in effect as 
wall-paper, or worse, that they catch dust and 
germs more readily, and that the dearer sort— 
damask and tapestry—cannot be replaced. But 
these last costly hangings should be stretched on 
wooden stretchers like canvas, so that it will be 
easy to take them down when necessary. They сап 
then be cleaned and repaired like other stuffs. Put 
up in this way, there is no objection to them but 
their cost. To justify that, they should be real 
works of art. It is ridiculous to pay as much fora 
poor wall-hanging as one would have to pay for a 
good picture. 


A BEAUTIFUL lamp shade is о be found in a 
Hampstead studio. It is made of squares of silk 
painted in charming flower designs with transparent 
washes and sewed together with open insertions of 
lace. The effect under the light is charming. 
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MARQUETRY PANELS. 


ITH veneers of sycamore (quite white) and 
W ebony, һе marquetry cutter may produce 
an excellent effect on the basis of the 
quaint design illustrated herewith. The 
white on the birds and foliage may be got by in- 
cising and then rubbing in a white gesso com- 
position, and a mixture of ordinary glue and chalk. 
The surface would need a very careful finish by 


MARQUETRY 
PANEL 


graduated glass-papering, from coarse to fine. The 
elaborate design shown on pages 262-3 would afford 
ample scope for the abilities of an experienced mar- 
quetry worker, and, we need hardly add, is quite be- 
yond those of the novice. The principal difficulty 
will be to find and fit in suitable end grain pieces 
to form the leaves. The flowers as well as the 
leaves may be made up with stained sycamore, and 
the water effect may be produced either by inlays 
of mother-of-pearl or white metal. The actual in- 


laying is only a secondary consideration in com- 
parison with the work of making the panel. The 
work would be lessened if the grasses were omitted, 
and the fine lines are hardly desirable, for they 
could only be saw cuts filled in with composition. 
WHEN a wall-paper is soiled by any but a grease- 
spot, which always comes through, it is enough to 
put over it a spare piece of the paper, kept for the 
purpose. But this paper, which has been preserved 


GERMAN 
SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


rolled up in a dark closet, will have faded much 
less than that upon the wall; it is, therefore, 
necessary to expose it in sunlight until it becomes of 
the same general tone. If the pattern is a simple 
one, it is well to follow its outlines in cutting the 
new piece. In all cases, the edges of the piece to 
be applied should be scraped down with fine sand- 
paper, so that the outline of the patch shall not 
show too plainly. Ngail-holes can be covered in this 
manner so that the repair shall be quite invisible. 
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Modern English W ood=carvers. 


IV. - MARIA E. REEKS. 


HERE are few craftswomen 
who have devoted as much 
time to the study of their 
craft as Miss Reeks. She 
has always been an invete- 
rate worker, and early real- 
ised that there was no short 
cut to success. That she 
is one of the few women 
carvers who can work quick- 
. ly is due to the fact that 
during the last twenty-four years she has daily 
passed some hours at her bench. Since rgor, when 
she became Manager of the School of Art Wood- 
carving, she has had more calls upon her time ; but 
before then she used to carve six and eight hours a 
day. Rapidity only comes with constant practice, 
and this is a point few women realise. For many 


years she has been the assistant teacher in the . 


evening classes at the school. Among the various 


certificates she holds may be mentioned “The | 


First Group of the Art Masters" Certificate, third 
grade ; Honours Certificate, School of Art Wood- 
carving, and Honours Certificate, History of Archi- 
texture, University College, London. She was 
awarded a silver medal for carving, in the Educa- 
tional Section of the International Health Ex- 
hibition. 

Miss Reeks considers that drawing and modelling 
should form the basis of all technical art training, 
with the study of geometry, anatomy and design. 
She does not, however, believe it essential that the 
carver should design his own work, as she thinks it 
would only be in a few exceptional cases where he 
could combine design with skilled craftsmanship, 
and that the one or the other must be the student's 
goal Тһе most important piece of work that Miss 
Reeks has undertaken was the copy of a French 
Balustrade in the Frangois I. style, for the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. It is said to have come from 
the Chapelle d'Assier, and might be the work of 
Bachelier, of Toulouse. It is far finer and earlier 
in style than any of the other specimens in the 


Museum attributed to him. Тһе semi-circular 
arches, a marked feature in the reign of Louis XII., 


‚ and which survived in places during the first half 
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HYMN-BOARD, IN WALNUT, WITH GILDED 
BACKGROUND. 
Designed and carved by MARIA E. REEKS. 


SUPER-ALTAR CARVED IN OAK, FOR A COUNTRY CHURCH. 
Designed and executed by MARIA E. Reexs. (For enlarged Details, sce opposite page.) 
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DETAILS ОЕ THE SUPER-ALTAR 
DESIGNED AND CARVED IN 
OAK BY MARIA E: REEKS 


(The Relief is # inch.) 
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MEMORIAL TABLET 
DESIGNED BY LEWIS 
Е- DAY AND CARVED 
BY MARIA E: REEKS 
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of the sixteenth century, are recessed about an inch 
and a half, and when intact the ornamental detail 
they enclose would probably have been finished off 
with a small moulded drop. The relief of the 
ornament varies from a quarter of an inch to three- 
eighths of an inch on the centre column, which 
projects beyond the others. The rounded form of 
the balusters added considerably to the carver’s 
difficulties, as in cutting away the ground the 
original contour of the wood had to be kept. 
Every detail is varied, not even two of the 
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acanthus leaves being quite identical, or two of 
the masks. 

Miss Reeks says she enjoyed doing this more 
than anything else she has ever carved, as she felt 
ІП perfect sympathy with the style, for which she 
has a great admiration. It took her three years to 
complete, but she thinks it might have been done 
іп опе year, had she worked at it uninterruptedly. 

exact reproduction being required, every little 
detail had to be most accurately measured, which 
naturally made the progress slower than under 
ordinary circumstances. Miss Reeks may, indeed, 
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be proud to hand down to posterity such a splendid 
piece of work. 

'The Victoria and Albert Museum also purchased 
the walnut stool illustrated herewith. The top 
measures 194 in. by 12 in., and has a border about 
2in. wide carved in very low relief, with an ш- 
terlacing guilloche with rosettes in the centre. The 
top moulding consists of leaves formed by a series 
of gouge cuts, without any modelling. The dentil 
band below is unusual, but very effective. The 
bands at the sides are 34 in. deep, and are orna- 


PORTION OF A 
BALUSTRADE 
TIME FRANCIS I. 


(Height, 6 ft. 2 in. 
Width, 6 ft. 6 in.) 


REPRODUCEDFOR 
THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM 
BY MARIA E. REEKS 


mented with the bead and astragal, and with flutes. 
Тһе contour of the turned legs is a little clumsy. 

The stool was copied from an old Italian 
example and has a drawer on one side. Such 
small carved stools, varying considerably in size, 
were very popular in Italy at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and two larger and more 
elaborate examples (Nos. 6,005, 6,006, 1857) are 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Some of Mr. Lewis F. Day's designs have been 
carried out by Miss Reeks, under his own personal 
supervision, which means that, when it comes to an 
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important point, һе watches every cut. She says she 
feels very nervous when his critical eye is fixed on 
her tools, but nevertheless she seems to enjoy his 
criticism very much. 'The Memorial Tablet she 
carved from his design is decidedly original, and is 
especially suitable for carving in wood. The 
inscription was incised and filed in with paste, 
composed of whiting and size toned with yellow 
ochre. It. would be well for the student to 
notice the lettering and spacing. The Dandelion 
and the Oak Paneldesigned by Mr. Day, given in 
the February issue of Arts & CRAFTS, were carved 
by Miss Reeks. The Super-Altar, carved in oak, 
and the Hymn-Board, carved in Walnut with gilded 
background, she executed from her own designs. 
'There should also be mentioned a figure of Time, 
represented by an old man with scythe and hour- 
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honour of executing work for H.R.H. the Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyll, who has оп ‘several 
occasions given her gracious patronage to the 
School. . ELEANOR ROWE. 
EVERAL of the men now foremostin general 
©, decoration—Walter Crane in England, Wil- 
lette and Grasset in France, and Lafarge and 
Tiffany in America—began with stained 
glass, and we may believe that they, in a consider- 
able degree, formed their style in accordance with 
its requiréments. Тһе leading characteristics of 
the modern style in decorative design are the use 
of broad, flat tints, of strong, pure outline, and of a 
sort of composition in which all important parts are 
carefully “Нед” to one another. This last cha- 
racteristic is, obviously, a necessity in stained 
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` WALNUT STOOL. ITALIAN SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


(Top 191 x 12 in. 


Border 2 in. wide.) 


Carved by MARIA E. REEKS for the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


glass, to be placed on the top of a clock, which Miss 
Reeks designed and executed for Lord Kitchener, 
to whom she submitted sketches, modelling in clay 
the one selected before carving it in the wood. 

The walnut mirror frame she adapted from some 
strapwork on one of the doors of the Cháteau 
d'Azay le Rideau. She is very fond of the strap- 
work of the Henri II. period, which is, as a rule, 
far more refined and graceful than our interpreta- 
tion of it in the Elizabethan and the Jacobean 
periods. Closely allied to this is the Celtic inter- 
laced ornament, and in this style Miss Reeks has 
designed many memorial crosses. 

Miss Reeks is a member of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society, which sent to the St. Louis 
Exhibition a charming little head that she carved 
from a design by Miss Levick. It may be men- 
tioned, in conclusion, that Miss Reeks has had the 


glass ; for if the figures do not make up the 
window, the background becomes as important 
structurally as they, which would never answer. 
But this feeling we now carry into every other 
sort of design. We require that the decoration of 
a wall should look as though it would stand were 
the background completely removed ; and in a 
poster we wish to see the same feeling recognised, 
and the flat tints of the background, often brighter 
and more “advancing” than those of Ше fore- 
ground, kept in their place by permitting its large, 
free spaces to separate from опе another the 
principal foreground objects. The rule is, indeed, 
only a particular form of that long admitted, that 
construction should not only govern but appear to 
‘govern decoration ; but we now look for its appli- 
cation, where years ago we should never have 
thought of requiring any serious sort of design. 
250 


WALNUT MIRROR FRAME 

ADAPTED FROM STRAP- 

WORK ON ONE OF THE 

DOORS OF THE CHATEAU 

D'AZAY LE RIDEAU AND 

CARVED BY MARIA E 
REEKS 


Japanese Art Metal-work. 


П.--ТНЕ TSUBA, OR SWORD-GUARD. 
(Continued from фаве 202.) 


examples of tsubas of solid silver, of silver inlaid 

with gold, of chiselled iron, and of. chiselled 

iron inlaid with silver. Тһе present examples 
illustrate further the variety of metals upon which 
Japanese artists and craftsmen lavished the highest 
skill in the embellishment of the sword handle. It 
is quite in accordance with the correct national 
taste to combine, in their finest works of art, the 
most precious and the least costly materials. As op- 
posed to the barbaric notion, common among nearly 
all European nations, that only gold and silver are 
worthy of the highest skill of the artist in metal, in 
Japan the chief desire seems always to have been 
to triumph over the technical difficulties imposed 
by the material. In the present examples we have 
a remarkably fine copper sword-guard, with the 
figure in gold and shibuitshi. As explained else- 
where, the latter is a silver bronze, as shakudo is 
a gold bronze. This beautiful alloy, silvery grey in 


Г our previous notes оп this subject we gave 


colour, is capable of receiving very fine chiselling. 
The bronze tsuba, with its spirited design, in 
shakudo and solid silver, of a girl driving away 
a demon by throwing rice at him, illustrates, we 
are told, a popular legend well known in Japan. 


BRONZE SWORD-GUARD, BY THEDSKUMI (A.D. 1800), 


in Shakudo and Solid Silver, representing. 
a Girl driving away a Demon. 


There are other bronzes employed for sword-guards, 
such as yellow bronze and red bronze, of which 
latter the sword-guard, by Téroutsougou, which we 
reproduce, is a fine specimen. Tsubas are often 


decorated with blossoms in silver or gold plated on 
a copper foundation, or on the bronze itself ; some- 
times wrought in the mass and inserted. 

The most richly decorated sword-guards are of 
comparatively recent times, from the beginning of 


SWORD-GUARD, BY TEROUTSOUGOU. 


Red Bronze, inlaid with Gold and Silver. 


the eighteenth century close up to and even during 
the Civil War in 1868. Of this period are most of 
the highly wrought guards exquisitely decorated in 
many-coloured metals, or in silver only on stippled 
grounds of shakudo or other metal. This stip- 
pling, though so regular as almost to have the 
appearance of machine work, is all done by hand. 
There are iron sword-guards which look as if 
they were cast from the wax. But they are not 
so; they are invariably hammered, and the waxy 
look is due to the quality of the iron and to the 
prolonged beating which it has received in order 
to toughten and hardenit. Of course, a cast-iron 
sword-guard would never have done for actual use. 
It would have been broken off by a single blow of 
a good blade. АП the delicate modelling in low 
relief which we often find on old iron guards has 
been produced by the hammer—hammer and 
punch principally, just as in repoussé work. But, 
except in the very oldest specimens, very fine 
chisels and burins were used in finishing the 
design. With these, the surface was rather scraped 
or shaved down than cut into, as in ordinary 
chasing. But the long and laborious hammering 
being a necessary operation, the tendency of the 
best artists was to make the most of it artistically. 
Some surprising “ tours de force? have been accom- 
plished, without the use of the chisel. For, in- 
stance, guards worked “а jour," in intricate 
patterns. We shall show examples of these. 


ШРАМЕЗЕ АКТ 
METAL WORK 


THE TSUBA · OR 
SWORD-GUARD 


COPPER SWORD -GUARD 
WITH FIGURE IN GOLD 
AND SHIBUITSHI - MADE 
BY TOSHIMITSU - A.D. 1800 


ABOVE IS SHOWN THE 
REVERSE OF THE SAME 
SWORD-GUARD 


Society of Women Artists' Exhibition. 


(Concluded.) 


were, naturally, various exhibits in which 
modelling figured more or less ; but in sculpture 
proper there were only two statuettes, by Amy 
A. Wilkins. These were “Тһе Young Diver," a 
graceful nude of a timid boy, very sympatheti- 
cally treated, and “ Life's Problem," a hardly less 
successful figure of a nude girl, seated, with one 
foot under her, toying with the emblematic thread. 

To do justice to some five hundred pictures is 
not possible, and the following are only a few of 
the many we liked: ''Homewards,'" by Elise 
Thompson, an admirable little twilight study of a 
labourer riding one horse and leading another ; 
“ Doubts," by Henrietta Rae, too large a canvas 
for the story it tells; E. M. Wilde's “ Porthmear 
Bay," beautiful in colour ; Edith Scannell's “ Pale 
Primroses," the pathetic figure of a little flower- 
seller ; “Тһе Warren," by Louise Jopling ; Edith 
Vicary's “Poplars”; Florence Castle's pastel, 
“А Dark Girl” ; and Rosamund Watson’s “Autumn 
Fruits," a boldly handled water-colour. 

А highly successful work in metal was a door 
knocker in bronze, representing.a child driving a 
dolphin, by Helen Langley. Characteristic exhibits 
by E. M. Ropeincludeda bronze mirror. Among the 


| the departments of the applied arts there 


and executed by Helen Smith. Worthy of mention, 
also, were a brass lock-plate by Mary Williams, a 
screen of oak and copper by the Chiswick Art 
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HAMMERED COPPER CLOCK FACE 
BY ANNIE WILLIAMS 


` PANEL OF АМ 
EMBROIDERED 
SCREEN- BY 
MRS. BRACKETT 


Shown at the 
Society of Women  : 
Artists’ Exhibition 


not particularly strong show of hammered metal- Workers’ Guild, and a beaten silver dish with re- 


work we liked best the clock-face by Annie Williams, 


poussé border by Jessie Cole. Nor must we omit to 


illustrated herewith, and a copper tea-tray designed mention a handsome copper card-tray, set with 
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silver and enamel, by Frances Charbonnier. Ап 
и ша mosaicon tea-caddy in walnut wood ” was 
decorated by a new process, by Ada Kilgour. In 
embossed leather were blotters and letter-cases by 
Helen Smith and Miss Canning, and Helen Virtue, 
who also showed a handsome jewel - casket. 
Among the most striking of the works in leather 
were the richly embossed and cleverly painted 
pictures, “ Virgin and Child" and “Saint Cecilia," 
by E. Sloppolini, but this is hardly the sort of work 
one cares to see framed under glass. Much more 
appropriate to the material, and truly artistic, was 
J. Н. Parks portière composed of natural skins, 
frankly stitched together—almost too frankly, per- 
haps—and broadly decorated with a ''pokered " 
design of poppies, red tinted. 

Work in leather, in one form and another, was a 
feature. There was a case of bindings and other 
embossed and tooled work by the Chiswick Art 
Workers’ Guild ; there were bindings of notable 
excellence designed and executed by M. M. Pearson 
and T. Mahomed, and by Mary Downing, L. G. 
Wrightson, and F. Leicester. 

'The wood-carving was not strong, on the whole ; 
but among other interesting work must be noted 
the long-handled bellows by Elsie E. Lees, which 
we illustrate, and a mirror by' Dorothy T. Keeling 
--ап attractive essay in Scandinavian grotesque. 

There were designs for wall and ceiling papers 
by Maud M. Evans, Eliza Burgess and Grace Ottley, 
for printed fabrics by Mary Perrott and Irene 
à Beckett Terrell, for printed tiles by Edith Jacobi. 
Dora E. Lunn sent an actual panel of six beautifully 
painted tiles. 

‚А large and excellent display of jewellery and 
enamels included work Бу Mrs. Dick, Mrs. 
Bethune, Mrs. Mills, Alice S. Grant, Blanche and 
Bertha Goff, Mlle. Labrosse, Maud Partridge 
(Guild of Metal Workers, Barnstaple), А. М. 
Winton, Rosabella Drummond, Mrs. Hadaway, 
Mrs. A. Mure, Ethel Kirkpatrick, Ethel Virtue, the 
Misses Remington, Magdalen Z. Hoyer, Mrs. E. 
Roscoe Mullins, and Mrs. Brackett. 

The embroidery exhibits included much beautiful 
work and some excellent designs. Тһе notable 
Screen. by Mabel Austen Wilson is elsewhere 
described and fully illustrated. Тһе embroidered 
panel by Mrs. Brackett illustrated herewith was 
delightful in its refined colour scheme, which was 
admirably carried out. By Florence H. Purvis 
(Camden School of Art) was a set of d'oyleys well 
designed and beautifully worked. We have room 
only to name Miss Aylward, Amy Athorpe, C. 
Dennison, F. Blair Leighton, Edith A. J. Wright, 
M. D. Long, J. H. Park, Mrs. A. Towers, Mrs. 
Walter Witters, Barbara Sturt, Aileen Macdonald, 
Felix Palmer, Phyllis G. Sachs, and Mrs. Youle, all 
of whose work is worthy of detailed mention. 


Do not be ashamed to show anything you have 
done your best on. It is sure to have something in 
4 pee looking at if you have anything in you 
a 5 
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BELLOWS 
CARVED BY 
ELSIE E. LEES 


SOCIETY OF 
WOMEN ARTISTS” 
EXHIBITION 


THE SOCIETY OF WOMEN ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION. 


SCREEN ІМ APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY. BY MABEL AUSTEN WILSON. 
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Mrs. Wilson's Marine Pictures in 
Needlework. 


recent exhibition of the Society of Women 
Artists, in Suffolk Street, was a twofold 
screen, the principal panels representing 
two marine views, carried out with true artistic 
feeling as well as unusual technical skill. It will 


Те most striking exhibit of embroidery at the 


side of Japanese art, that we have seen was in some 
similar panels, of American landscape, by the widow 
of the late Oliver Wendell Holmes. At our request, 
Mrs, Wilson has kindly furnished our readers with 
the following notes explaining her method of 
working.—[Enrron of Arts & Cnarrs.] 


PART OF A PANEL IN APPLIQUÉ EMBROIDERY. By MABEL AUSTEN WILSON. 


The Details are given on a fairly large scale, so as to show the method of working. 


be seen by our reproduction, that they suggest 
the best methods of Japanese work of the kind, 
without being at all imitative. What constitutes, 
perhaps, the greatest charm of these pictures—and, 
unfortunately it cannot be reproduced—is their 
remarkable suggestion of atmosphere. The nearest 
approach, in excellence, to anything of the sort, out- 


Design.—In starting picture embroidery of this 
kind the design is first drawn out roughly on large 
sheets of paper. Тһе motive may, of course, 
be derived from any source. I have found the 
Saga Books, illustrated with designs of old Viking 
ships, very suggestive. Тһе quaint old Dutch 
sailing ship furnishes an effective motive. For the 
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figure-heads of dragons and other monsters old 
Chinese porcelain and Oriental pictures offer many 
ideas. 

The ship design having been completed, the 
linen is prepared by taking two pieces of pale 
tones of colour suitable for the sea and sky. The 
sea might be in tones of either grey, green, or blue. 
Cream, primrose, or pale buff gives a good effect 
for the sky, these harmonising best with the deep 
yellow or orange necessary for the sun and its rays. 
If it is not desired to introduce the sun into the 
picture, grey or blue may be used. 

Materials.—Filosel silk. seems to work in best 
with the linen. Brighter silk, such as filo-floss and 
others of that class, makes the outline too hard, 
detaching it from the linen and greatly detracting 
from the artistic effect of the whole picture. On 
the other hand, the use of silk in preference to 
linen thread gives just enough brightness to bring 
up the high lights. 

'The most important point to be considered is the 
selection of the various tones of linen and silk for 
combination. “This must be done with great care, 
matching the colours of the mountains, or any 
other points in the landscape, as exactly as possible 
in order to keep the scenery flat and throw it into 
the background. ‘The tones for the working of the 
sea should be chosen as near to the actual colours 
of nature as possible ; if the sea is notat hand for 
comparison, any good marine picture will be of 
great assistance. 

Putting together—The materials being ready, Ше 
tone chosen for the sea should be joined to that 
for the sky by sewing the two pieces together on 
each side, overlapping the linens, and keeping the 
sea above the sky on the right side of the picture, 
so that the shading of the sea shall hide the stitches 
where it is joined on the otherside. The mountain 
should be of a dull purple, and should be put on 
with the smallest stitches which will secure it, in 
the same tone of silk, to avoid a hard outline ; any 
other points of landscape, if added, must be treated 
in the same way. 

The Ship—Brown linen is best for the hull, put 
on in satin-stitch, with silk several tones darker 
than the linen. The markings on the boat are 
worked in snail trail with the same silk. A bright 
tone for the sail gives warmth to the picture; it 
should be sewn on with the nearest match in silk. 
The mast, rigging, and oars are traced lightly with 
a pencil to keep the lines straight, and then worked 
over in black or very dark brown, a single thread 
of filosel in short trail stitches being used for the 
rigging lines, and finally bringing up the lights 
here and there with a narrow white outline, worked 
like the rigging. The ship being finished, the 
shadows are worked in below it, darning the 


reflections of the sails closely with the same tones. 


and outline as the sail, allowing a few irregularities 
for the moving of the water over all the reflections. 

The Sun is worked solid and as even as possible. 
Тһе reflection of the sunlight in the water is pro- 
duced by blending tones varying from deep yellow 
to pale cream, placing the stitches. closely but 
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irregularly, making the deep tone predominate 
nearest to the sun, and shading it lighter and keep- 
ing the stitches further apart, towards the fore- 
ground. 

Мотпіаіп Shadow.—Darn straight and closely 
under the mountain with the same tone as the 
purple linen, gradually getting the lines further 
apart and putting in an irregular stitch here and 
there in grey, green, or blue. То finish the sea, for 
which several tones will be needed, work irregular 
stitches all over, varying the tones, but massing the 
same tone here and there to secure a broad general 
effect. Although the stitches should be worked 
irregularly, the tendency of the line should be to 
run parallel with the horizon. 

Water.—The tones of silk for working the sea 
must depend on the colour of the linen ground 
selected for it ; if blue linen be chosen, the tones of 
silk should be greys and greens ; on a grey or green 
ground a good deal of blue silk should be used. 
No really strong tones should be used for the sea 
of either linen or silk, as the picture depends for 
its bright effect on the sun and the sails, which 
will stand out better on a more or less subdued 
background. 

This work is not done in a frame, as a careful 
ironing on the reverse side through a damp cloth 
quite removes all creases and gives the right amount 
of gloss to the silk stitches. 

MABEL AUSTEN WILSON. 


A NEW LACE EMBROIDERY. 
NDER the title, “Тһе New Lace Em- 
| | broidery (Punto Tagliato)," Miss Louisa А. 

Tebbs has written a practical guide to a 

style of needlework which she is teaching 
with much success, and which, being thoroughly 
artistic, certainly deserves to be popular—hateful 
word. Our author, a past-mistress of her craft, says 
that there are altogether about 300 different kinds 
of stitches which can be adapted to Punto Tagliato, 
and “from these as many more сап be invented 
and arranged by the imaginative worker.” Of 
course, she does not claim literally that “ Punto 
Tagliato” is "new"—that is evident from her 
adoption of the old Italian name (which means 
“cut-out lace") as Ше sub-title of her book. The 
main point of difference between the old “ Punto 
Tagliato" and the method she has introduced, and 
is teaching, is shown by the two illustrations repro- 
duced on the opposite page. Іп (һе one it is the 
ground that is cut out; in the other it is the 
pattern—" the parts between the design are filled 
in with fancy stitches, the material afterwards cut 
away from the back of these stitches, leaving an 
open network of beautiful lace-like effect on a 
solid foundation." For the stitchery rather coarse 
floss silk is used. Тһе material need by по 
means be confined to linen ; velvet, cloth, or silk 
will do, but the last-named “must be of special 
make, soft and strong." Тһе printing and illus- 
trations of the book are excellent. (Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd. 25. 64. net.) : 


THE NEW LACE EMBROIDERY  ш а TAGLIATO). 
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COLLAR ON “OATMEAL” SILK WITH EMBROIDERY ONE OF NINE SQUARES OF А BEDSPREAD, IN THE OLD ` 


IN WHITE FLOSS, IN THE NEW PUNTO TAGLIATO PUNTO TAGLIATO STYLE, WITH THE CUT-OUT BACK- 
STYLE, INTRODUCED BY LOUISA А. TEBBS. ' GROUND. BY LOUISA A. TEBBS. 


(By courtesy of Messrs. CHAPMAN ёс HALL, Ltd.): 
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THE ROYAL AMATEUR ART 
SOCIETY EXHIBITION. 


HE attractiveness of the Society’s exhibition 
this year was undoubtedly enhanced by the 
setting it received in the magnificent rooms 
of Seaford House, Belgrave Square, which 

Lord Howard de Walden lent for the occasion. 
Тһе noble staircase was hung with some of the 
choicest of the embroideries, including the pair of 
Italian wall panels, each about 8 by 2 ft., for which 
Mrs. Benyon received the Society's prize, and the 
charming work by Lady Florence Duncombe, to 
which our Editor awarded the Silver Medal of 
Arts AND CRarrs. This latter award was based 
on an exquisite scheme of colour treatment carried 
out with extraordinary skill, and involving—as we 
learned subsequently—the patient labour of many 
years. That a palette which can only be described 
as consisting of greens, browns, and drabs, melt- 
ing into the creamy foundation of the fabric, 
should yield а silvery grey of the softest and 
most delicate description is hardly conceivable ; 
but such is the fact, and therein lies the magic of 
Lady Florence's achievement. 

In regard to the regular awards by the Society, 
it should be understood that only its Associates were 
eligible for prizes. Тһе full list was :—Landscape, 
"In the Engadine,” a snow-scene, Mrs. Jardine, 
prize ; landscape, by Miss Madeleine Lewis, highly 
commended ; seascape, Captain Fuller Maitland, 
highly commended; head, Lady de Saumarez, 
highly commended ; leather stool, Mary W. Benson, 
prize ; jewellery, enamel work, Mrs. Bethune, prize ; 
silver work, the Misses Rimington, highly com- 
mended; embroidery, Lady Margaret Majendie, 
highly commended ; Italian embroidery, Mrs. 
Benyon; Miss Horner, highly commended ; Mrs. 
Frances Bodd would have received first prize for 
special subject, “ Sunlight” (“па Roman Garden”), 
but she was disqualified on account of gaining the 
prize last year; Mrs. Charles Wiener was highly 
commended for a very spirited wash-drawing, in 
body colour, “А War Correspondent”; Miss 
Louisa Denison was highly comniended for a study 
of trees; Miss C. Donelly, for embossed (and 
painted) leather; Mrs. Branson, for a shell and 
mother-of-pearl mirror (described in the award as 
“enamelled brass”). The judges were: For 
painting, Мг. Jacomb Hood and Mr. Remington ; 
for arts and crafts, Mrs. Horner and Mrs. A. 
Morrison ; jewellery and enamels, Mr. H. Cunyn- 
hame. 

Among many excellent exhibits not officially 
commended must be mentioned the miniatures by 
Mrs. Peyton, which appear in our frontispiece, 
and, by the way, lose by photographic repro- 
duction, which seems to be the fate of nearly 
all miniature work. The crispness of her touch, 
which is very noticeable in the original of the 
miniature of Princess Louis of Battenberg, is not 
so apparent in our illustration. On the same 
page are examples from Mrs. Bethune’s prize 
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exhibit of jewellery. Mrs. Dick, as usual, was 
handsomely represented in this department, but 
was “hors concours, The jewellery by Mrs, 
Arthur Mure and Miss Winton was also of the first 
rank. Further illustrations will appear next month. 

Among the best of the pictures contributed for 
sale, for the benefit of several worthy charities 
which enjoy the special patronage of the Society, 
were three broadly executed paintings in oil, of 
high merit, by Her Royal Highness Victoria Melita, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse—“ Violin and Roses,” in 
which the deep crimson of the flowers harmonised 
delightfully with the warm browns of the instru- 
ment and the well-modulated greys of the back- 
ground; rich purple “Anemones”; and, most 
successful of all, * Wall Flowers,” in a vase with 
unctuous glaze of robin’s-egg blue, relieved against 
a skilfully managed grey background. The Mar- 
chioness of Granby sent some of her refined pencil 
studies of heads, and there were contributions, for 
the same purpose, by the Duchess of Buckingham, 
the Duchess of Somerset, Lady Bruce, Miss 
Clogstoun, Miss Muriel Hunt, Miss Whelpton, Miss 
Ethel Nisbet, Mrs. Marrable, Mrs. Travers, Miss 
Whyley, Miss Ackland- Wood, Mr. J. Heathcote, 
Mr. C. Heathcote, Miss Wynne, Miss Fowler, 
Colonel Goff, Colonel Duthie, Mr. Archer Cook, 
Mr. Wallace Rimington, Mr. James Powell, and 
Mr. Sydney Glover. As usual, Lady Maxwell-Lyte 
worked indefatigably to get together the collection, 
and a handsome sum of money must have been’ 
realised for the charities. But the success of the 
exhibition as a whole was particularly due to its 
admirable direction by the Honorary Secretary, the 
Honourable Mrs. Mallett. 

By H.R.H. Princess Louise of Schleswig- Holstein, 
who is a skilful worker in enamels, there were some 
elegant fan sticks, which, we understand, are to be 
shown at the Paris Salon. The fan, we would 
observe, by the way, offers a very suitable medium 
for the introduction of fine enamel decoration, and 
we shall hope to see in future a wider recognition 
of the fact. Unfortunately, this most ancient and 
characteristic of accessories of the feminine toilette 
is neglected by our amateur artists. The fans sent 
to the present exhibition, for instance, were very 
few, and not worthy of special notice. 

In wood-carving, Mr. R. C. Moffatt sent the only 
notable examples—a small carved box-stool with 
drawers underneath, of English yew, with hinges 
in armoured steel, and a small oak-chest with 
similar metal mountings ; both objects were beauti- 
ful in design and workmanship. 

Among the belated arrivals at the exhibition was 
an antique armchair recovered with cloth-of-gold, 
lavishly embroidered in Early Italian style, in imita- 
tion of brocade, and set off with a coat-of-arms. 
This strikingly handsome exhibit was contributed 
by Viscountess Hood. ^ 

The bookbindings included several choice 
examples by Miss Patience Cockerill, and by Miss 
Marshall and Miss Gedge. . In embossed leather 
there was characteristic work by Miss Ellen Sparkes 
and Miss E. Savory. 


NEEDLEWORK COMBINED WITH 
TINTING. 
V ss suitable for this kind of work is the 


suggestion for a portière given on pages 
262-3. Of course, the design must be 
suitably enlarged. The lotus flowers, natural 
size, measure about ten inches across when fully 
open, and are sometimes even still larger. The leaves 


vary very much in dimensions, as they grów rapidly 
and increase quickly as the stalk lengthens ; some 
lie quite flat on the water, but these leaves seldom 
attain to quite as great a growth as those which rise 
above it. A cream-toned foundation of satin or 
. Harris linen would be suitable. Tapestry dyes 
may generally be used on such a ground, 
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EMBROIDERED CUSHION IN APPLIQUE. BY MARY PERROTT. 


(For detail, working size, see Supplement B. For treatment, see p. 268.) 
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is best to experiment at first. Tint the flowers 
a very pale pink and the centres yellow. Уагу 
the greens for the leaves, but put them in with 
broad, flat tints with a medium hard bristle 
brush. Be careful not to use a full brush as you 
approach the edges, because the colour is apt to 
run if too freely applied. When all the tinting is 
done, take rope-silk for working on satin or Harris 
linen, and outline the flowers and leaves with 
tones corresponding to the tinting. Тһе leaves 


must be veined in the same way and the wate 
lines indicated, the water having be 


tinted greyish blue. 
dark portière, the + 


LOTUS DESIGN FOR 
MARQUETRY. 


SNN В. BOGART. 


For suggestions for treatment. 
see page 245. 
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ENLARGED, THIS DESIGN WOULD MAKE АМ EFFECTIVE 
PORTIERE DECORATION IN TINTING 


AND EMBROIDERY. 


For suggestions for treatment, see page 261. 
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Practical Aids to Art Workers. 


BOOKS SO FAR REVIEWED, AND SELECTED FOR OUR ART WORKER'S AND ART LOVER'S LIBRARY. 


TITLE. AUTHOR, PUBLISHERS, PRICE, | REVIEWED, 

“FIGURE DRAWING" 4r ..| RICHD. G. HATTON ..| Chapman & Hall, Henrietta Street Covent Garden...| 7/6 net. | Vol, II., Хо, 8, 
"MODELLING" (2 vols.) `... 4 «| E, LANTERI ... TTE " ч С 5 » 15/- each | jj No. 9. 
"HANDBOOK OF PLANT-FORM "... ..| ERNEST E. CLARK ...| B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn 5/- net | " 
"ORNAMENT AND ITS APPLICATION ` ...| LEWIS F. DAY ves . " n п ” “+ 8/6 net | Хо.8 
"SILVERWORK AND JEWELLERY” „| H; WILSON... 51 ...| John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row СН е m 5/- net No. 7 
"ART ENAMELLING UPON METALS" ..| HENRY CUNYNHAME ...| Archibald Constable & Co., r, Whitehall Gardens, S.W.| 6/- net No.8 
“WOOD-CARVING’... .. .. «| GEORGE JACK . ... ..| John Hogg ... ^ t 53 x Us ..| 5/- net No. 7 
"BOOE-VINDING" ... ..| DOUGLAS COCKERILL ... 5 2 5'- net F 
ОМУТ so s “tr ..| WEST AND PANTINI ..| George Newnes, Ltd, 3/6 net No. 9. 
“How TO IDENTIFY PORTRAIT MINIA | ç 

TURES" 3 «d - ..| GEORGE WILLIAMSON ...| Geo, Bell & Sons ббпе | No. 10. 


“JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS.” 
By EDWARD F. STRANGE. 


T has been claimed by Sadakichi Hartmann 
I that nearly two-thirds of all painters who have 
become prominent during the last twenty years 
have learned, in one instance or another, from 

the Japanese. He instances Whistler's “ Nocturnes,” 
Manet’s ambition to see things flat, Monet’s serial 
treatment of one phase of nature, the peculiar 
space composition of Degas, Skarbina, the German 
secessionists, and the poster-painters, the parallelism 
of vertical lines as practised by Puvis de Chavannes, 
and the Kano-school-like colouring of Steinlen’s 
Gil Blas illustrations. He goes even further, and 
undertakes to show that Kiyonaga was the fore- 
runner of the pre-Raphaelites. Here, however, he 
proves too much ; it is doubtful if Japanese art was 
known in Europe when the pre-Raphaelites began 
their work. Of its influence, later, on European art, 
of course, there is no doubt, and the painter of “ La 
Princesse du Pays de la Porcelaine,” “The Balcony,” 
апа “ Nocturne in Blue and Silver—Fragment of 
Old Battersea Bridge " never pretended to disguise 
his indebtedness to it. As Theodore Child once 
remarked, "to have loved Japanese art five-and- 
twenty years before its productions became polluted 
by the profane admiration of millionaire collectors 
and by the stereotyped enthusiasm of the zesthetic 
diner-out, is one of the many evidences which Mr. 
Whistler has given of the originality and the 
delicacy of his artistic temperament." It is, never- 
theless, somewhat startling, in turning over the 
pages of this volume by Mr. Strange, to find, among 
the eighty odd delightful reproductions of prints 
he has selected from the collection of the National 
Art Library, the actual print that apparently 
inspired “Тһе Balcony"—or “Arrangement in 
Flesh-Colour and Green)” as Whistler chose 
to name it. “There seems no room for doubt in the 
matter, although in the Japanese print—it is by 
Yeizan, and called “ Geisha on a Balcony"—only the 
two principalfiguresappear, and they are differently 
osed and treated. In both pictures we have the 
balcony overlooking the river, the screen to the 
right, the woman standing, and the woman seated 
while twanging a guitar-like instrument; and— 
this is of more importance—the general sentiment 


is the same. 
colour arrangement, “ La Princesse du Pays de la 


'The print also recalls that beautiful 


Porcelaine.” Indeed, if the recollection of the 
present writer is not at fault, the composition of the 
latter painting is even more suggestive of Yeizan’s 
print than is that of “Тһе Balcony." Unfortu- 
nately, neither of these exquisite canvases of Whistler 
is included in the Memorial Exhibition at the New 
Gallery. 

АП this, however, is rather beside our purpose іп 
noticing the volume before us. That the print in 
question is to be found in the National Art Library 
is merely a co-incidence, to which Mr. Strange 
makes no allusion, which is not surprising ; for he 
states distinctly that the collection has been made 
less with the view of satisfying the curiosity of the 
connoisseur than for its practical value to the 
student or designer. Indeed, it would hardly have 
been practicable, even if desirable, to make a more 
typical representation of the earlier schools, for 
their works in many cases are extremely scarce. 
Тһе prints іп the Library, we are told, however, аге 
richer in colour than these latter, and, “if they are 
inferior in absolute artistic merits, they are of in- 
estimably greater utility for these reasons to the 
designer, the craftsman, and the student of the 
applied arts of Japan," who will find in them an 
endless variety of pattern and combination of 
colour, the latter always in good taste and 
practicable ; while “to the book illustrator, and 
especially the maker of posters, the collection 
offers a superb series of examples of the proper 
use of line in conjunction with masses of flat 
colour, of the effective placing of one or more 
figures in a panel, of a disposition of the lettering, 
signatures and seals, which is, as a rule, inevitably 
right; in short, of composition which always im- 
plies due correlation of the various elements of the 
picture." 

As to the origin of colour printing in Japan, Mr. 
Strange has a theory of his own. Тһе European 
art of so-called chiaroscuro engraving, he remarks, 
is in all essentials identical with that of Japanese 
colour printing ; it was largely in vogue during the 
period of the Japanese embassy to Rome in 1583, 
and he thinks it may have suggested the process 
to the latter, who may have introduced it on their 
return home. Ав he gives no facts in support of 
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this speculation, and admits that there was already 
in existence in China a process of printing in 
colours, we see no reason to doubt that the 
Japanese were indebted to the Celestial Kingdom 
for their first knowledge of this as of other arts in 
which they have subsequently excelled. 

Tradition ascribes to Kiyonobu (1664-1729), the 
production of the first colour prints in the ordinary 
sense of the term. The National Library possesses 
some examples by this artist, but they are coloured 
by hand. According to an inscription on a print 
in the Library by Hoku-i, a pupil of the famous 
Hokusai (1760-1849), colour printing was invented 
at a much earlier date (1658-1660), but Mr. Strange 
asks us to bear in mind that Hoku-i was “ only an 
artisan, and, though he had lived long enough to 
have come into touch with the beginnings of 
modern Japan, his story must not be given the 
same credit as would be awarded to that of a 
more educated man.” As he observes, though, this 
document has “ quite a particular interest in connec- 
tion with the history of engraving.” We would 
remark that it has no less interest in showing the 
antiquity of lithography ; for can it be doubted that 
the reference to ''stone-printing" and “ impres- 
sions in reverse obtained with black grease” alludes 
to the artsubsequently “ discovered?” independently 
by Senefelder, only about a hundred years ago? 
The inscription on the print is as follows :— 

“Тһе inventor of engraving was Goshi Sonja, an 
early disciple of Sakya Muni, who dwelt on the 
mountain Reijiüsen, in India. He engraved texts 
on copper plates, but without reversing the letter- 
ing. From these, impressions in reverse were 
obtained with black grease, which were sent to 
China. The Chinese copied them on stone, and so 
began stone-printing. In China, about the period 
Kwan-shin (roo в.с.) Вубаб printed texts from 
wood, which was the beginning of woodcuts. 
Shiro, a follower of Koshi (Confucius), made a 
poem of about fifty characters cut on one piece of 
wood, which was hung on the wall of his study. 
Nishikiye began in the time of Ashikaga Yoshimasa 
(a great patron of the arts, died A.D. 1490), who 
ordered a Tosa artist to make a painting of “ The 
Hundred Devils Walking in the Evening.” Oguri 
Sotan was master of Ukiyo Matahei, who lived at 
Otsu, and painted many Tobaye with colour ; and 
this was the beginning of the Ukiyo Nishikiye. Іп 
the period of Genwa (A.D. 1616-1623) Hokyüshi 
ordered Chikamatsu Ryiisia to engrave on cherry- 


wood a picture of a pine-branch, and this was the 


beginning of Surimono. Іп the period Manji (A.D. 
1658-1660), another man from the same district, 
Takekawa Minosuke, observing how impressions 
were rubbed off leaves (Shinobuzuni), obtained the 
idea of making colour prints.” 

That the Chinese owed their arts of printing and 
engraving to the Buddhist missionaries from India 
18 an interesting suggestion, to say the least. 
` “Japanese Colour Prints" is issued in the familiar 
form of the dark green covered handbooks of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, where it is for sale. 
Price 3s. 3d. 
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VAN DYCK. 
By Ноосон 5токкв. 

Т was remarked by the late Duke of Devonshire 

] that the compansionship of a number of Van 
Dycks was an education for a gentleman, and 

а glanceat the portraits reproduced here makes 

it easy to understand what he meant. Although 
abundant examples are shown of the artist's ideal 
work, one is particularly struck by the array of 
fair women, aristocratic men and beautiful children, 
Of these Van Dyck was the ideal painter. We 
may name in particular the exquisite half-length, in 
the Louvre, of the somewhat effeminate-looking 
“ Duke of Richmond” ; the artist's own portrait, as а 
beardless youth, in the Pinacothek; and the 
splendid Windsor full-length group of Charles, 
Henrietta Maria, and two infant children. Of all Van- 
dyck's child portraits, none is more fascinating than 
the Windsor painting of “ Prince Charlesin Armour,” 
although painted after Vandyck's deterioration had 
begun. We find also a “ Three Children of Charles? 
І” It is not the Windsor Castle group, showing а 
spaniel on either side of the trio, but a painting at 
Turin: Prince Charles is stroking a dog, and the 
Duke of York wears a long dress and a baby's cap. 
How could these cherub-faced children have be- 
come the coarse-featured Charles II. and the beetle- 
browed James? Mr. Hugh Stokes has supplied an 


. appreciative notice of the art of Van Dyck. (Lon- 


don: Geo. Newnes, Ltd. Price 3s. 6d. net). 


* ELEMENTARY DESIGN.” 
Ву C. F. Dawson. 

N a recent public discussion as to the place 
| that the teaching of design should occupy іп 

secondary education, curiously short-sighted 

views were expressed on the subject by some 
speakers. “What is the good of teaching the 
children to design ? They don't want to become 
designers,” exclaimed one teacher, who perhaps 
was typical of the class who бау: “ What is the 
good of teaching the children drawing? We don't 
want to make artists of them," who, in turn, may, 
logically, be descendants of the sage of the East- 
end, who remarked : “ Wot's the good of teachin' 
the kids reedin’ and гійп’. I ain't goin’ to make 
'em bloomin’ hauthors." 

That “ designers, like poets, are born, not made," 
is true enough, as our author frankly admits, * if 
design is taken to involve a great deal of originality, 
but it is wonderful what excellent work may be 
produced, after training and practice, by students 
who at first appear hopeless.” Assuming some 
previous knowledge of geometrical drawing, we 
see no reason why, with ordinary application, the 
student should not speedily acquire a sound 
foundation of the principles of design, with the 
guidance of such a thoroughly practical manual as 
this by Mr. Dawson. Of the author's methods of 
teaching, the reader may form a fair idea from 
the examples we have been allowed to repro- 
duce from the book. ОЁ these the sprig patterns 
are interesting as showing how simple sprays 
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(Courtesy of CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd.) 


By C. F. DAWSON. 


FROM ‘‘ ELEMENTARY DESIGN." 


SIMPLE PATTERN PROBLEMS. 


Arts and Craíts. 


may be so skilfully disguised that their geometrical 
bases will be hardly recognisable. Тһе four 
widely dissimilar examples of a drop pattern based 
on the diamond, with the rhododendron as the 
motive, are the independent solutions of the same 
problem by four different students. Another problem 
reproduced here is to make a repeating surface 
pattern with some bird or animal forms (with or 
without conventional flowers and foliage), based on 


gven "ogee" lines. Тһе latter are not to be 


prominent in the finished design, but the students, 
it will be noticed, in some cases, have not been 
able to avoid a vertical stripe. „Мг. Dawson points 
out how this mistake may be remedied. To invite 
errors so as to show how to correct them is a part 
of his admirable system of instruction. (London : 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd., xr, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. Price 33. net.) 
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ОБОМЕТКУ FOR АКТ STUDENTS. 
Ву |онх CARROLL. 

E had pleasure recently іп noticing this 
very capable teacher's “ Pattern Drawing 
and Design.” The present volume, which 
is smaller, but contains many times more 


pages, gives, incidentally, similar patterns which 
relieve the monotony of endless diagrams of mere 


SPRIG PATTERNS 
WITH “ ALL-OVER” 
EFFECT - THEIR 
СЕОМЕТКІС BASES 
DISGUISED 


From 
* ELEMENTARY DESIGN ” 
By C. F. DAWSON 


Courtesy of 
CHAPMAN ёс НА, Ltd, 


geometrical figures. It coversall that the designer 
and artist need know of geometry, and problems 
and solutions are presented in as lucid and in- 
teresting a way as possible, which is a great im- 
provement on the usual forbidding manner of 
those text-books which make the subject positively 
hateful to one who has no bent for mathematics. 
(London: Burns & Oates, Ltd., Orchard Street. 
Price 15. 6d.) 
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EXHIBITIONS. 


An Exhibition of Arts and Crafts at Shanklin was 
held with much success on March 2, 3, and 4. .R.H. 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, Governor of the Isle of Wight, 
showed her interest in the event by opening the exhibition 
herself, and by contributing exhibits. The needlework апа 
carving were of exceptional merit, and a large number of 
pictures and miniatures were got together. Design, 
decorative work, and bookbinding were also represented, 
and a valuable loan collection was an instructive addition. It 
is hoped to form a Society of Arts and Crafts on the island as 
the result of the favourable reception met with by this, the 
first display of work. 
The Litchfield Arts and Crafts Exhibition, if some- 
what disappointing as a display of up-to-date craft work, 
showed at least that there are some very clever workers in 
the district. The ironwork of J. С. Сшулск was really 
admirable, a wrought-iron grille being quite а masterpiece. 
Mr. Bridgeman's carved altar rails for St. Mark's Church, 
Harrogate, panels for York Minster, and alarge Corinthian 
capital were clever pieces of work. Four panels representing 
the “Seasons,” crisply carved by William Bull, were carefully 
designed—tulips, crocuses, and daffodils standing for spring ; 
roses for summer, wheat for autumn, and holly and mistletoe 
for winter—but they would have been better if they had been 
more simple. H. Price gained the first prize in the trade 
wood-carving section with a frame, and Thomas H. Green 
contributed a well-carved panel. Mrs. Wardlow deservedly 
got the first prize for wood-carving in the amateur section, 
and clever work was shown by H. Leach, Gilbert Scott, Miss 
Harvey, and H. E. D. Wise. Leather work was chiefly 
represented by Mrs. Westmoreland. The Leek Embroidery 
Society showed a clever collection of work, including an altar 
cloth worked for the Memorial Church, Khartoum. Among 
the chief contributions to the Loan Department were a few 
miniatures of Cosway and his school, lent by Colonel 
Swinfen Brown and Mr. Courtney Warner, M.P., a fine and 
large collection of Japanese colour prints, lent by Mr. Gran- 
ville Bantock, and some choice Japanese carved ivories 
contributed by Mr. George Brown and others. ДОК 18% 


Treatment of Designs. 


Clock-Case for Chip-Carving.—Supplement B. 

The wood—preferably lime, or, perhaps, walnut—should be 

about half an inch thick, with the sides and base dowelled 
together as suggested in the drawings. The dowels are short, 
round pegs, which are glued in when the work is put to- 
gether. Тһе design should be carefully transferred Бу 
means of carbon paper, and lined in with pencil, to prevent it 
being rubbed off while the centre hole for the clock and.the 
edges are being shaped. Most of the cutting should be done 
with the knife, which should be used with a firm and decisive 
movement, working clearly to the lines. Great attention 
should be paid to the principal.lines of the design, so as to 
retain the flow of the curves. When the front and sides are 
carved, clean up and fit together, and, when fitting in the 
clock, it will be advisable to work out a semi-circular hollow 
in a piece of wood about the same thickness as the clock. 
This block, glued against the back, will form a good support 
for the body of the clock, and will greatly strengthen the 
сазе.—А. C. H. 
Appliqué Sofa Cushion (Page 261). 

Miss PERROTT'S suggestions for working this design are as 
follows :—It would look well if worked on a dark cloth ground, 
the leaves in rather light green, the under part of the flower 
in crimson velvet, and the three broad top petals in gold- 
coloured silk. The whole pattern should be outlined in brown 
cord. АП the separate paris of the design which are іп 
different colours must be traced on to the silk, cut out, and 
sewn on to the background before the cord is put on. The 
whole pattern should be traced on to the background, so as to 
get the different parts in the right place. 

Circular Panel (Page 245). 

Gesso Work.—The lower portion of the foliage and bodies 
oí the birds should be built up with a little cotton wool 
mixed with the composition. Finish the gesso work smooth, 
and carve out the feather effects and other markings. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


These columns arc free to ай. It is only required that (I) 
questions dealing with different topics be written on separate 
sheets of paper wilh the writer's name and address on the back 
of each, and that (2) stamps accompany all pictures, drawings, 
prints, &c., to be returned. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the EDITOR OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 37 & 38, 
Strand, London. 


MSS. and Designs Accepted.—‘ Two Craftsmen,” B.S., 
“Stanford Bridge," R.J., B.J., S.F.T., “ Swan-bill,” W.S.J., Е.К, 

Under Consideration.—H.B.F., W.M.Mc., H.T. B.LJ., 
W.H. (Hampstead), W.H. (Bristol), S.J.P., H.F.P., W.H.S. 
(Hull), W.H.S. (Paris). 

Declined.—H.T.S., “ Churchman,” “ Stella,” B.S., J.J.K., 
D.T.F. 


Construction of a Hymn-Board. 

** Churchman” and Others.—Requests from several 
quarters reach us for instructions for making a hymn-board, 
andin presenting the design by Miss Reeks, shown on another 
page, we have thought the opportunity a favourable one for 


giving some practical hints on the subject. Such a hymn- 
board as that by Miss Reeks may be best constructed in 
accordance with the accompanying diagram. Fig. I indi- 
cates the method of fitting in a moulding (drawn to larger 
scale at Fig 3) when the middle of the wood is cut away, ог 
when the carving has been done оп a framed piece of 
woodwork. Тһе section under the elevation in Fig. 1 shows 
the moulding nailed in and fitted with a thin piece of backing. 
The rails fitting between the upright pieces of moulding are 


similar in section to “а” in Fig. 3. Fig. 4 shows how the 
rails are fitted іп. These should be nailed on to the moulding 
from the back when the slots necessary for the insertion of 
the cards, have been cut in the right hand upright moulding. 
The best method of doing this is to mortise the holes with a thin 
chisel. The second method is that followed when the board 
is made of one piece of wood, and then the strips to hold the 
cards are fastened on to the board from the front. Тһе out- 
side moulding, as well as the inner strips, are shown in sec- 
tion at Fig. 5, and Fig. 6 shows a cut taken through the board 
across опе of the slots. Care should be taken to keep Ше 
width of the strips in proportion to the board“ А, Ç H; 


Miniature Painting. 

“Little.’—The softness of the miniature depends largely 
on (һе demi-tints that are used for joining the high lights and 
shadows ; the roundness on the reflections and shading. Тһе 
gradation of lights into the shadows requires great care. 
(2) The points were covered by Mr. Praga іп the first part of 
his demonstration. (3) Yes, in all cases the white near the 
face of the sitter would be becoming ; a soft white lace care- 
lessly tied round the throad, or thrown over the shoulders, 
willrelieve the heaviness of a dark or black dress. For black 
velvet the lights would be put in with shaded Chinese white. 


. «*S.F."—We are assured by a well-known florist that а 
teaspoonful of powdered charcoal put in a ewer of water will 
preserve a bouquet of cut flowers for several days if the stems 
of the flowers are cut each day, as the broken end of the 
flower stem withers and closes the openings through which 
the blossom receives its nourishment. 

C. J. B.—Shaw's * Art of Illumination" is the only trust- 
worthy book we know of on the subject. It is out of print, 
but Messrs. E. Parsors & Sons, second-hand booksellers, 
45; Brompton-road, London, could probably procure you a 
copy. съ too 

“Arts & Crafts” in India and the Colonies. 
Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 

5:5--Авт5 © CRAFTS is magnificent. I congratulate you 
on such a magnificent production and wish you every success 
and encourgement. E. J. LoPzz, F.R.S., M.I.E.E. 

Indian Government Telegraph Department, 

Cleveland Town, Bangalore, Cantonment, 
Madras Presidency, India. 


Editor о/ ARTS & CRAFTS, 

DEAR SIR,—I am delighted to note that your magazine is 
becoming very popular in Ceylon. For my own part, I have 
always been in want of a magazine of this sort, and I find 
ARTS & CRAFTS of greater help and guidance than I could 
have expected it to be. I am now the proud possessor of all 
the numbers, and I shall introduce the magazine to as many 
of my friends as possible. Many of them are already greatly 
interested in it, and are deriving a great deal of benefit 
from it. A. C. G. S. AMARASEKARA. 

Colpetty, Colombo, Ceylon. 


Editer of ARTS & CRAFTS. 

DEAR Sir.—I was fortunate enough to secure the first 
number of your excellent journal when it came out here a few 
months ago. Needless to say, I have had all the subsequent 
numbers, Like a famous soap, “it recommends itself.” Still, 
I have recommended it to several friends, and shall continue 
to do so. 

I must, indeed, sir, compliment you on your publication. 
That it is thoroughly practical I know, because I work in most 
of the crafts—gesso, beaten metal, wood, and enamels, not to 


mention drawing in black and white, which is one of my chief š 


pursuits. I send you a list of probable subscribers. 
DENIS SANTRY, C.E. 


Cape Town. (Architect and Designer). 


Editor o, ARTS & CRAFTS. 

SIR,—As I have been a subscriber to your magazine from 
its inception, I feel distinctly interested in it, especially as I 
боа great deal of wood-carvin g. There are many advanced 
wood-carvers in the Colony who find it very difficult to obtain 
mew ideas, and especially good designs for furniture. 
Ssance designs we have had here ad nauseam, so much 
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so, that many say, if they cannot get other designs, they will 
not carve at all. There is a great craving for everything in the 
style known, I think, as “modern art.” Could you some- 
times give the plan of an original chimney-piece, with 
measurements, or hall stand, settles, or any furniture, in fact ? 
А tiny sketch of the design proposed to be carved can always 
be enlarged. Fortunately I design, so am not so much at a 
loss as many аге. І һауе just finished а chimney-piece and 
overmantel іп modern style, carved with birds and horse- 
chestnuts. Could not some of your competitions have their 
sending-in day fixed at such a time as would permit entries 
from the Colonies. Iam sure this would increase your sub- 
scribers, as no English papers appear to remember they 
should cater for the Empire. STELLA DRANSFIELD. 
Webb-street, Wellington, New Zealand. 


As Viewed by Some County Instructors. 
Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 

DEAR SIR,—I only heard of your splendid publication a 
few weeks ago, and secured a copy directly, and I must con- 
gratulate you upon the success you have achieved. I have 
ordered future copies from my newsagent. Please send me 
Vol. г., bound, for our school library. I will remit by return 
of post. There are six teachers here, trained craftsmen in 
manual instruction, taking over 1,000 boys per week and 
about roo young men, іп wood-work, metal-work, &c. 

JoHN HENRY MURGATROYD. 

Ipswich Education Committee. 


Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 

Sir,—It is with much pleasure that I welcome the advent 
of such a magazine as ARTS & CRAFTS, as in this part of 
the world such a thing is badly wanted. The enclosed list 
is of people actively interested in Arts and Crafts, who would 
probably do much to spread your publication. My work as 
inspector of technical schools, as well as instructor in carving, 
design, photography, &c., brings me in contact with a large 
number of people all over the county, and if you care to 
send me some specimens of working designs and prospec- 
tuses I shall be very happy to show them to the various 
county classes and instructors. І wish you every success. 

ALBERT W. SEARLEY. 

Devon County Education Office, Exeter. 


A catalogue of Whistler’s etchings, lithographs, wood 
engravings and brochures in the National Art Library, and 
of its bibliographical collection and newspaper cuttings in 
reference to the same artist, has been issued by the Board of 
Education, South Kensington, and may be bought for a penny 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Miniature Frames and Cases are illustrated in a special 
list of materials for miniature painting issued by Messrs. 
Charles Roberson & Co., 99, Long Acre, and 154, Piccadilly, 
which will be found useful to artists and others having 
miniatures to frame. 

The ‘‘ Yellow Door” School of Modern Painting, 
Beckenham, seems to train an uncommonly large number 
of students who promptly “score” in their profession. Mr 
Frank Spenlove-Spenlove, the principal, tells us that the 
most recent successes of his pupils are the following :—H. 
Trier, elected member of Royal British Artists ; Miss E. Vicary, 
made associate of the Society of Women Artists ; also Miss 
R. E. Tapp and Miss C. B. Martin elected associates of the 
same society, and Mr. Paul, member of the Royal British 
Artists. 


“Тһе Wood-Worker and Art Metal Worker” is 
to be the future name of our contemporary, “Тһе Wood- 
Worker,” which, we understand, is to be otherwise improved. 
If the editor makes his journal as practical and interesting in 
the new department as he has made it in its original form, it 
is bound to increase greatly in circulation and usefulness. 


A decorative wood-staining outfit consisting of five 
bottles of useful colours (walnut, ebony, satinwood, rosewood 
and green), three others containing “ preparation,” medium 
and French polish, and two brushes, has been sent us by 
Messrs. Wm. & A. Daniell, 87, Oxford-street, Liverpool. All 
аге of excellent quality (price 45. 6d.). 


The Editor's: Note Book. 


" Shibuichi,” kindly calls attention to some 

typographical errors in our recent illus- 

trated notice of “ Tsubas,” by which the 
names of the artists, Kineiye, Takechika and 
Yoshihiro were rendered, respectively, “ Kineive,” 
ü Takeshika” and “ Yoshikiro.” Such slips are 
regretable, but I fear are but too likely to occur until 
Japanese is made “compulsory” for compositors 
and proof-readers. But our correspondent also 
criticises the phrase “a precious black alloy, called 
shakudo.” He says :— 

Shakudo is not black, nor can it properly be described as 
precious. It is an alloy of copper and gold, never containing 
even in the finest specimens more than 7 per cent. of gold, 
and the average amount in various specimens has been found 
to be about 23 per cent. 

It owes its value as a material to the fact that with proper 
treatment a magnificent black patina can be developed on its 
surface, but the colour of the alloy itself is scarcely to be 
distinguished from that of pure copper. 

With all due respect to our correspondent, I 
would say that shakudo is composed of varying 
amounts of tin, zinc, silver and gold, and, in small 
quantity, lead, iron and arsenic. Instead of the 
gold forming only an insignificant part of the alloy, 
as he represents to be the case, the colour is due 
to the gold, which sometimes amounts to 20 
per cent. of the whole. What is called “ black sha- 
kudo,” of course, is only a deep purple. Shakudo 
is а gold bronze, just as the alloy whose name our 
correspondent adopts as a "nom de guerre" is 
a silver bronze. He will notice, by the way, that 
we prefer to write the word “ Shibuitshi," which 
seems to be the usage of experts like Mr. Bing, of 
Paris. Apparently, it is as hopeless to look for 
agreement as to the proper phonetic rendering of 
certain Japanese technical terms as it is with the 
names- of certain Chinese Emperors one has to 
quote sometimes in cataloguing old porcelains. 
жж 

ж 

SPEAKING of old porcelains recalls the exceed- 
ingly fine exhibition at the galleries of Messrs. 
Duveen, which, it would be pleasant to think, is but 
the first of a series. It might be followed, for 
instance, by a collection of single-colour porcelains 
as distinguished as this one of decorated pieces. 
The superb vase of sang-de-bceuf that was shown 
on the occasion referred to might be made the 
nucleus of a display of the whole gamut of the 
glorious reds of the Ming dynasty, ranging from 


A CORRESPONDENT who signs himself 


the ruby red of “ ox-blood”’ to the delicate “ peach- . 


bloom.” It would be interesting to see what the 
cabinets of our collectors can yield in this way. 
If the proceeds of such exhibitions were, as in 
the case of this one at Messrs. Duveen’s, to be 
devoted to some object of benevolence, no doubt 
many leading amateurs would lend their treasures. 
There are some always ready to let others enjoy the 
privilege of sharing their own enjoyment of them. 
On the other hand, there are others who will not 
even let it be known that they possess such things. 


Or course, this is not confined to the owner of 
“ objets. d'art." There are certain fine paintings 
which have been bought at auction, of recent years, 
the record of the present ownership of which 15 
enveloped in mystery. Take the case of the “ Lady 
Mulgrave," by Gainsborough, sold at a record price 
at Christie's, out of the James Price Collection, just 
about ten years ago. The first bid was 5,000 
guineas by Sir William Agnew.  Messrs. Wallis & 
Sons offered 6,000. Тһе 8,000 figure was soon 
reached, and finally there came from the rear of 
the room the offer of ro,000 guineas, and the 
hammer fell. An unknown gentleman went up to 
the auctioneer's desk and deposited, on account, a 
roll of banknotes. “ Маше, пате!” was shouted 
from the audience. “ Cash,” replied Mr. Woods, 
and immediately added: that the gentleman was 
“Мг. W. Campbell Apparently that was all he 
knew about it, and since then I have been able to 
find no one who could authoritatively tell anything 
more on the subject. 


d 


Ох another page a small reproduction is shown 
of this famous painting, as it happens to be similar 
to a wonderful miniature painted by Gainsborough, 
which, about the time of the Price sale, passed 
through the hands of Messrs. Wallis & Sons into 
those of another firm of picture dealers—Messrs. | 
Boussod, Valadon & Co., if I remember aright— 
who sold: it to Mr. George J. Gould, the New York 
millionaire, who gave it to his wife as a birthday 
present. І опсе had the privilege of holding it for 
а few minutes, and my vivid recollection of the 
exquisite little picture suggests a few words of 
comment on a remark by Mr. Alyn Williams, made 
in Dr. Williamson's book, reviewed last month in 
Arts & Crarts. “АП the great miniature 
painters on ivory of bygone days," һе says, 
“finished their Дей by stippling, and what better 
precedent can our modern artists have?” I would 
reply that, beyond a certain point, an artist's 
method of expressing himself cannot be controlled ` 
by rule or precedent. It must depend largely on 
temperament and technical limitations. The 
"great miniaturists" of the Regency were con- 
temporaries of Reynolds and Gainsborough as well 
as of Cipriani and Angelica Kauffmann, and, if their 
art is suggestive of the latter rather than of the | 
former, it was probably because the prettiness of 
their genre had most in common with the Bartolozzi 
school of stipple. They were miniature painters, ` 
and miniature painters only, and did their best. 
But it was not great art. What a difference 
we see when а Gainsborough turns miniature ` 
painter | Тһе miniature of Lady Mulgrave, to 
which I have referred, is as broadly painted in 
every way, and is just as characteristic of the artist 
as his portrait in oil of the same beautiful sitter. 
The same principle applies to the little Dutch masters 
and to that greatest of modern miniature painters, 
Meissonier. THE EDITOR. | 
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The School of Industrial Arts, Geneva. 


INSTRUCTIVE EXHIBITION AT LEEDS OF THE WORK OF THE STUDENTS. 


authorised their School of Industrial Arts to 

receive a certain number of West Riding 

art masters as external students during May 
and June, and fifteen art masters were sent by 
various West Riding education authorities. They 
worked in the school as students for over six 
weeks, and on their return, full of enthusiasm over 
all they had seen, they strongly recommended the 
County Education Committee to arrange for a loan 
exhibition in Yorkshire of the work of the pupils of 
the Geneva school. With the aid of the Leeds 
Education Committee this was eventually done, 
and the work submitted by the Geneva pupils (1) 
for promotion within the school, (2) for the 
certificate of capacity, and (3) for the diploma 
during 1904 was exhibited in the Leeds City Art 
Gallery last month. 

The system of teaching and the aims of the 
Geneva School of Industrial Arts differ so widely 
from those in practice by any art school in this 
country, that before reviewing the exhibition it 
may be well to quote from the interesting state- 
ment of facts on these points made on the opening 
day of the exhibition, by M. Béchérat Gaillard, 
director of the school, although it will be re- 
membered that something has already been said 
in these columns on the subject by Mr. T. C. 
Butterfield, A.R.C.A., head of the Keighley School 
of Art, who was one of the band of West Riding 
masters who availed themselves of the generous 
invitation of the Geneva Education Committee. 

The school is a public institution administered 
by the City of Geneva and the Swiss Government. 
It was founded in 1876. At that time the decora- 
tive and other artistic work in connection with the 
exterior and interior of buildings—in fact, most 
craft work—was carried out almost exclusively by 
imported French and Italian artists and workmen. 
Now such work is generally executed by native 
Switzers, who have received their training in the 
Geneva School, which has become the training 
centre from which the factories and workshops 
recruit their art workpeople. Тһе aim of the 
school is to qualify boys and girls of the artisan 
or higher grade of the working-class to fill leading 
positions in the artistic crafts and trades. Pupils 
are received who have completed their fifteenth 
year, and they are taken through courses of train- 
' ing extending over four or five years, according to 
the particular calling for which they are fitting 
themselves ; that is to say, the school takes picked 
boys and girls as they are leaving the elementary 
schools and teaches them to be skilled craftsmen. 

Я Тһе applied апа practical character of the teach- 
ing at the School of Industrial Arts distinguishes 
it from the School of Fine Art, and also from the 


|“ year Ше Education Committee of Geneva 
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schools which concern themselves specially with 
the teaching of Decorative Art. These latter 
schools give particular attention to theoretical 
teaching, while the School of Industrial Arts directs 
the attention of its pupils exclusively to the prac- 
tical side, without, however, allowing them to 
neglect the studies of design, modellíng, and com- 
position, which, of course, are indispensable in the 
pursuit of any artistic craft. Students are re- 
quired to follow theoretical and practical courses 
simultaneously, spending daily four to five hours 
in the art rooms, and four to five hours in the 
workshops. They are thus kept to the constant 
exercise of hand and brain, and, finally, are sent 
out into the world armed as breadwinners. At 
the same time if the pupil develops an unmistak- 
able bent for the fine arts, the school does nothing 
to repress it; on the contrary, it encourages it, 
and a pupil of talent will be helped in his living 
so that he may be free to win his way to success 
as a painter or sculptor. 

The school is a happy combination of school 
and workshop, where the students are practically 
apprentices, paying no premium, receiving no pay, 
and turning out excellent work under the direction 
of experts. All materials, even to marble, silver 
and gold, are supplied to them free of charge. 
The articles produced, however, become the pro- 
perty of the school, and the sale of them is a source 
of revenue. 

As has been said before, the aims of the school 
differ entirely from those of any of our English 
schools of art. “here is no preponderance of 
immature students acting as a drag on the class 
work; no dilettanteism, no attendance merely .to 
pass time, the single endeavour being to teach and 
learn some art-trade or craft in the most complete 
manner possible. Complete and saleable work is 
insisted on in every department; nothing sketchy 
or unfinished is allowed to pass muster. Every 
trained student can command his price in the 
market, and on leaving the school can at once earn 
a fair salary. The course of study is conceived in 
a broad spirit, and it is recognised that no art- 
worker can give satisfaction unless he has had a 
good training in all the branches of art bearing on 
his craft. Specialists, who have devoted their lives 
to one craft or subject and are thorough masters of 
it, are employed as teachers; the idea being that 
one man can only teach one subject. 

The school costs the City of Geneva upwards 
of £40,000 for building and equipment. It costs 


. roughly about 45,000 a year to maintain, of which 


one-half is provided by the State and one-half by 
the city. Тһе school is free, not only to the inhabi- 
tants of Geneva but also to those coming from other 
parts of Switzerland, and even from foreign 
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countries. This principle of providing free educa- 
tion throughout, in order that no gifted boy or girl 
may be prevented, through want of means, from 
fully developing his or her artistic abilities, has long 
obtained in Geneva, and has doubtless contributed 
largely to the industrial prosperity of the noble 
little Republic. The school has 150 pupils between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty. Тһе departments 
of work are decorative painting, figure drawing 
from life, figure modelling from life, modelling 
course (ornament), painting and enamelling, stone 
carving and wood carving, metal chasing and 
repoussé, casting from life (figure and plant forms), 
and from ornamental and artistic ironwork. 

But the life of the student at this school. is no 
child's play. То quote from Mr. Butterfield's re- 
marks іп this magazine already referred to: 
“There is a grim earnestness about the way а 
Swiss craftsman is trained. He must have passed 


CLOISONNE ENAMEL. 


Executed by a Pupil of the Geneva School of Industrial Arts. 


through the primary and professional schools before 
entering the School of Industrial Arts, and must be 
over fifteen yearsof age. He has thus had a good 
general education, and has had some training in 


elementary drawing, architecture, and manual. 


occupation ; but when he has selected a craft to 
work in, he must study several subjects which bear 
upon it from an artistic point of view. For instance, 


if a student wishes to become an enameller, which 
is a prominent craft in Geneva, he takes a five 
years’ course of instruction, which includes, besides 
enamelling, drawing of architecture and ornament, 
historic ornament, flower painting, and drawing 
from life. Тһе mornings are devoted to these latter 
subjects, and the afternoons to purely craft work. 
In order to get in all these classes, he has to begin 


PAINTED (*LIMOGES") ENAMEL. 


Executed by а Pupil of the Geneva School of Industrial Arts. 


work at six o'clock in the morning and go on until 
six o'clock in the evening, Saturdays included, with 
half an hour off for breakfast, and two hours off for 
lunch. One can well imagine that at the end of the 
course the student is something more than an 
enameller ; he is an artist as well, and he has по 
difficulty whatever in finding employment, often as 
manager or foreman; or, he may commence 
business for himself, the training being looked upon 
by employers as infinitely better than apprentice- 
ship in a workshop." 

For students who have passed through the school 
two kinds of certificates are offered: a certificate 
of capacity and the diploma of the school. For 
the certificate of capacity a student must have 
passed the fifth year’s examination. Не must 
further submit to the Committee of Surveillance 
the works he has executed while іп the school, 
along with his note-books on the Art History 
Lectures. For the diploma a special set of rules 
concerning the work of the various departments Is 
drawn up. Generally speaking, the candidate ший 
already possess the certificate of capacity. Не mus 
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further design and execute within three months the 
works specified in the programme for his particular 
branch of study. These works must be executed 
in a closed room, and, during hours set apart for 
work, no one except the custodian is allowed to 
communicate with him. When the candidate is not 
working, the room is locked up, and no one is 
allowed admission. On the. first day of the 
examination the student must make a sketch 
drawing or model in plaster of the work he has to 
execute ; this is photographed, and he is not per- 
mitted afterwards to depart from the general spirit 


by students of the first, second, third, fourth, and 
fifth years. 

Seldom has there been seen such a fine collection 
of modern enamelling. There were in all sixty-six 
plaques in cloisonné, translucent, and “ Limoges " 
(/.c., painted), and it is hardly possible to speak too 
highly of them from the technical point of view. 
Especially excellent were the examples done “еп 
grisaille” which is apparently popular with the 
school. But it must not be supposed that the 
students are afraid of colour. On the contrary, 
their skilful treatment of it leaves little to be desired. 


PLAQUE OF CLOISONNÉ ENAMEL (ACTUAL SIZE). 


Executed by a Pupil of the Geneva School of Industrial Arts. 


of the original design. We will now deal with the 
exhibition itself, and will return later to details of the 
working methods of the school. 

The exhibition included work submitted by 
pupils for promotion within the school, for the 
certificate of capacity, and for the diploma during 


1904. This was arranged with a view to showing 


the grading of the work throughout the various 
years, and the systematic connection existing in 
the school teaching between design and modelling 
and the craft—in fact, between theory and 
practice. Тһе exhibits included examples of work 
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The grasshopper and dragon-fly decorations 
which we reproduce are splendid specimens of 
rich, harmonious treatment. In the background 
the copper has been covered with a transparent flux 
contrasting delightfully with the greens and blues of 
the insects. In the “Ыга and thistle” design the 
plants were executed in deep green tones, and the 
bird was gorgeously coloured ; while there was an 
admirable suggestion of atmosphere in the blues 
and creams of the cloudy sky. The circular 
plaque, showing a girl against a bank of roses, was 
a remarkably cleverly managed piece оѓ. сІоіѕоппё 


ЖИК ЫТ 
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work. There were two different treatments of 


this design, which had evidently been given out to 


the class, so that each pupil might select his own 
colouring. Some of the finest specimens we have 
been unable to photograph satisfactorily, the 


.colouring being too delicate and the tones too 


PLAQUE OF CLOISONNE 
ENAMEL 


Executed by a Pupil of 
-the Geneva School of 
Industrial Arts 


‘subtly blended to reproduce in black and white. 
“Тһе enamelling class, it should be said, is under 
М. le Grand Roy, ап artist of a high order of 
merit, who is best known for his Limoges work. 
In taking leave of this section of the exhibition, we 


cannot help expressing regret that so large a pro- 
portion of the examples is made up of copied 
designs, generally paintings. 

Wenext come to two boards upon which sixty- 
one copper plaques were displayed, and the 
execution of some of them was really marvellous ; 


PLAQUE OF CLOISONNE 
ENAMEL 


Executed by a Pupil of 
the Geneva School of 
Industrial Arts 


buthere again we must remark on the lack of 
originality in design. The work of the “ Ciselure " 
class, as it is termed, is largely confined to making 
reduced or enlarged copies of casts and photo- 
graphs, with the aid of compasses and cross-lined 
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paper. It seems a great pity that such fine tech- 
nical skill as is exhibited should not oftener be 
employed on original designs. The class is the 
largest in point of numbers of any department 
in the school, and the most important in regard 
to the trade of Geneva ; itis under the charge of 
Professor Jordelet. ‘The silver repoussé plaque of 
the man ploughing was done, in confinement, by 


REPOUSSE AND CHASED 
COPPER PLAQUE 


Designed and Executed 
by a Pupil of the Geneva 
School of Industrial Arts 


à student in his fifth year of study, to obtain the 
Diploma. The execution shows great artistic 
reserve. The lighting has been secured without 


wonderfully elaborate píece of workmanship, which 
it seems hard to believe was done by a pupil after, 
practically, an apprenticeship of only five years. 
(To be concluded.) A. F. P. 
“То be great, а work of art must satisfy two 
requisites—it must be outwardly attractive, thus 
showing that it has in it the purely aesthetic 
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STUDIO AND CLASS ROOM. 


N selecting brushes, let the sables be rather 
Е I full, in order to avoid dryness of touch, 
particularly in the drawing of branches. Both 
3 bristles and sables should be placed in water 
for an hour or so before work, which makes them 
more easy to clean afterward, and tends to pre- 
serve them. Short bristles are most useful in land- 
scape, nevertheless, a few long, slender, and very 
elastic bristles are useful to introduce touches of 
colour into masses already laid and still wet. The 
badger-hair blender is also useful, but has its in- 
conveniences. Much used, it gives a soft and weak 
appearance to the work, and is destructive of firm- 
ness and relief. It is best to restrict its use to the 
skies and water. The blender should be very soft 

and supple, and should have a strong handle. 
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WIPE your brushes out оп a paint rag and dip 
them in oil when your work 15 done for the day. 
When you want them again, wipe the oil off. 
Brushes so treated will last twice as long as those 
j washed every day; but the washing is, after all, 
| the best method of treating them to secure the 
certainty of clean tints. гаг 


ж 
AFTER scraping the palette clean, never leave the 
3 wood bare. Rub it well with linseed oil before 
ра mixing colours оп it again. Otherwise it will 
^ absorb so much that you will find yourself con- 
tinually betrayed into false combinations by the 
ie differences between the colours on the palette and 
Ё those on the canvas. 4# š 
= x 
PALETTE scrapings should not be wasted. "There 
are two uses to be made of them. Either smear 
them over an old canvas, and amuse yourself by 
watching the suggestion of forms which accident 
builds up. with them, or plaster them over a pickle 
jar or a common earthenware jug till it is covered. 
In the one case you will have a fine ground to 
paint over ; in the other, a rich bit of pottery to fill 
a corner of your wall „„ 
* 


IN all the range of the floral kingdom, nothing 
affords as noble a study for form and colour as the 
sunflower. You will learn more in drawing and 
painting by making it your original than you could 
through a score of its less regal fellows. There is 
about it a grandly sturdy power. Its strong 
stem, its powerful leaf, and its great rich crown of 
seed and blossom give it a robust beauty no one can 
appreciate who has not given it the study it 
deserves. ә а 

ї * 

Fon painting in black and white I find it most 

convenient to make my own colours. I grind up 
` zinc white with a muller on a glass slab, mixing it 
p with gum arabic and glycerine, the latter in just 
` sufficient quantity to keep the colour from cracking, 
_ . as it would with gum alone. Very little glycerine 

` 18 necessary. Toomuch prevents the colour from 
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drying. You can test it by drying a little on a bit 
of paper. For black I use bone black, warmed 
up with a little Vandyck brown, and mixed in 
the same way. With these colours it is possible to 
obtain a brilliancy and crispness of touch which is 
impossible in oil, while the objectionable greasy 
gleam which characterises an oil black and white 
is avoided. “а 
ж 

No line of art is unworthy of study. If you 
have the talent for historical painting, and have to 
paint fans, paint them. Тһе time will come when 
you will be able to paint the pictures you wish, 
and meanwhile your fans will be better than those 
of the man who has no talent beyond the painting 


of fans. » sx 
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Іт is as bad to attempt too much as to be 
satished with doing too little; but it is more 
honourable to fail of achieving an impossibility 
than to succeed in accomplishing a commonplace 
work that anyone could carry out. Try to measure 
your powers, and always endeavour to advance 
them by doing to-day what you would have shrunk 
from yesterday. Avoid over-ambition in order to 
escape being disheartened by failure, but cultivate 
an ambition governed by intelligence, for by it 
alone will you make definite and permanent 
progress. 
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NEXT to a sensible criticism from an expert, a 
looking-glass is as good a critic as you can have 
while at work. Тһе defects in tone, colour, 
drawing, and balance of composition a reversed 
view of your picture will reveal to you, must be 
learned by experiment to be credited. 
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THERE is по better muscular exercise for а 
painter than fencing. “he practice gives the wrist 
a wonderful strength and suppleness, and the 
exercise of the rest of the body is an admirable 
tonic for a system necessarily somewhat enervated 
by close mental and physical indoor application. 
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IN retouching, ог іп doing work which is to 
stand, itis best to use siccative for lakes only, not 
for ochres or other earthy colours, nor for white. 

жж 
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А STUDENT who has come back from Munich 
says: " When I went abroad I had the reputation 
of being a good draughtsman and a fair painter in 
the sketch class. When I entered the school in 
Munich I found that I knew nothing. Instead of 
making crayon drawings from the model on a sheet 
of charcoal paper I was called on to do them life- 
size ; instead of little sketches, I had to paint my 
models six feet high, and not being exactly a six- 
footer myself had to mount a box to paint the 
heads. І had, moreover, to finish work on this 
scale in the same time that I had been accustomed 
to give a small drawing or study. At first I was іп 
despair. At Ше end of the first week I seriously 
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thought of throwing it all up and coming home. 
At the end of the month I was disgusted with my- 
self ; at the end of the second month I had become 
interested, and by the commencement of my second 
quarter I wished my life would last for ever. I 
acquired the power of working on a large scale 
slowly, for my eye had become used to seeing 
things too small, but while I advanced in it, I was 
amazed to see how strong and ready my hand be- 
came at small work, sketches and drawings from 
Ше and memory and compositions. It is a great 
school, that of big work. Now that I have been 
through it I wonder, sometimes, how I got as far as 
I did before I found it out.” 


tone deeper, wash in with the red colour some warm 
sepia ; ifa cooler shade is desired, some new blue 
or ivory black, until the tone on the paper looks 
much deeper than it is intended to look when dry. 

“ The effect of dry colour on the paper should be 
studied, rather than the colour as it appears when 
wet. Try to get the large masses of your colour 
strong and pure. The lighter tones will be easily 
made by contrast with the darker masses of colour. 
When the first wash is on, follow each tone as it 
recedes from the first object. Keep the study 
harmonious and the colour in masses. 

“ Details may be indicated with a strong, pure 
colour. In detail work, put in first of all the largest 


PLAQUE IN REPOUSSE AND CHASED SILVER. 
Diploma Work of a Student in his Fifth Year of Study (done in confinement). 
(See article оп “The Geneva School of Industrial Arts,” page 277.) 


ing, which, unfortunately, has long been out of 
print, we find the following useful hints, based 

on his own excellent practice :— Р 
“ The colour should be applied рше and direct 
to the surface of the paper (not mixed on the 
palette). Immediately when applied to the paper 
your judgment (after some experience) will tell you 
how this colour will dry out. If too strong, take up 
a brushful of water and dilute the still flowing 
colour on your paper ; if too feeble, too cool, or too 
warm, correct it in the same way by washing into 
it the needed shades. To give an example :—А 
strong red is obtained by painting bright red on the 
paper direct. Should it be necessary to make this 


IE Ross Turner's manual of water-colour paint- 


masses, when their forms and positions are indicated, 
and then take those next largest, &c., and last of all 
bring everything together by the finer lines or figures. 

“If the principal washes of colour are correct in 
tone and value, details will often be suggested that 
could not be obtained by other means ; but if they 
are false or weak in colour, no зоа ОЁ work ог 
stippling will ever make them right. 4 

пе student is advised to divide a subject for 
an out-of-doors study into three parts: r. The 
ground (separated into various parts, fore and 
middle ground, distance, ёс). 2. What comes 
from the ground (trees, foliage, buildings, &c.). 3. 
The sky. Consider these divisions as large, simple 
masses of colour. : 
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“А hard, stiff outline is likely to spoil a flower 
study ; the outline should be treated in a broad, 
free manner, avoiding lines as much as possible. 
In painting a flower petal try using the side of the 
brush ; in laying on the colour, should the edge be 
too much broken or ragged, a touch here and there 
wil make it sufficiently definite. In fact, many 
flowers, if treated in masses. need no outline at all, 
but should be allowed to run together while the 
colours are wet. Effects of this nature, although 
calling for much practice and skill in the manipula- 
tion of the washes, give most admirable effects if 
well managed. 

" Large-leaved flowers are best for study, being 
for one thing more ornamental in character, and 
for that reason better adapted to water-colour work, 
as well as demanding broader treatment than 
smaller flowers. Arrange the objects against a 
plain background of some light-toned material, 
light and shade strongly determined, with enough 
foliage to give a contrast; always try to make a 
composition in the simplest form, and represent 
the character of each flower. It will be better if 
the student take separate examples of a flower, 
and paint a number of studies. 

“Тп many flowers, especially those having red 
tones for the local colour, a bluish tone is apparent 
in those parts in shade. Тһе use of b/ue, in such 
tones, generally produces colours not in harmony 
with the true colour of the flower, often inclining 
too much toward a cold, disagreeable purple, 
which in most cases deadens the colours of the 
entire study. If b/ack is used instead, as the basis 
for the tone, the effect will be much truer, and 
more agreeable to the eye. Тһе cool grey of the 
black, in ‘contrast with the transparent warm 
colours in the light, will produce the bluish effect 
desired.” 


PATTER-WORK, much used in lithography 
S and often to enhance the effect of a pen 
drawing for “process” reproduction, is 
susceptible of charming effects by itself. 

Many persons who make use of it simply charge a 


rather stiff tooth-brush with India ink, and draw- . 


ing itacross a fine-tooth comb discharge the ink in 
minute specks upon the paper placed beneath. 
This simple apparatus, with the addition of a few 
stencils, is sufficient for rough work on a rather large 
scale ; but it is an improvement to employ a piece 
of very fine wire netting, such as is used for 
window and fire screens, instead of the comb. The 
dots thus produced are smaller and much more 
regular. Stencils and the parts cut from them will 
both be found useful, the latter as overlays. Тһе 
stencils may be cut out of paper, which will after- 
ward have to be coated with hard varnish, to 
render it durable and washable, and to prevent it 
absorbing the ink. Or they may be cut from very 
thin plates of copper or brass. With a little 
ingenuity it will sometimes be possible to make a 
single stencil and the parts cut from it do the work 
of several. Supposing that a group of objects is all 
of a dark tone against the background, a single 


stencil will preserve the background from the 
spatter, which will be applied lightly to give a 
general tone (that of the lightest objects) all over the 
group. From the paper or brass removed in 
making the stencil, the forms of these lightest 
objects will have been cut, and as soon as the first 
coat of spatter is dry, these are reinserted in their 
places, making practically another stencil, which 
exposes everything except the lightest objects and 
the background. This can be repeated for the next 
darker objects in the group, and so on until the 
picture is completed. It is possible to get simple 
gradations by using more or less pressure in rubbing 
the brush against the wire screen ; inks of several 
colours may be used, and with a little judgment 
may be very prettily blended, making any required 
olives, greys, and other broken tones. А. [510 


to the.student who can be trusted with a 

camera. We say advisedly ‘ trusted,” for 

there is nothing more detrimental for the 
young painter than to copy, with its inevitable 
exaggerations, a photograph from nature. 

Let him first make a drawing or colour sketch— 
preferably the latter—and then take a photograph 
of the identical subject, making the picture plane 
within the same limits, as nearly as possible. On 
comparing the two, there will be many surprises in 
store for him, agreeable and otherwise ; the latter, 
because he will see how clumsy his drawing of the 
structural forms is when placed beside the faithful 
transcript made by the camera ; his granite rocks 
look like dumplings beside these hard, time-polished 
boulders traced by the sun; while the seams and 
scars which mark their weather-beaten sides, so 


AC excellent test of his work may be suggested 


full of significance to the geologist, are merely 


meaningless lines mapped out upon a formless 
surface in his sketch. 

Of course, this will be most discouraging, but it 
will teach him much. In the first place, his com- 
pensation will be a certain grace gained by the 
suggestions in his sketch, where he has chosen the 
beautiful and ignored the ugly details in what lay 
before him. The photograph copied ай, both good 
and bad, and the artist who in turn copies the photo- 
graph is apt to assimilate as much of one as the 
other—perhaps more of the latter—and will surely 
be betrayed by the false aerial perspective and 
violent foreshortening, which will distinguish the 
disguised copy from the intelligent work of the free- 
hand draughtsman. Another cause of misrepre- 
sentation in the photograph is the confusing distor- 
tion of values, consequent upon the tendency of 
certain light colours to register themselves as dark, 
and of others of dark complexion to assume under 
this influence a paler tint, untrueto nature. Lastly, 
it may cause him to lay aside his camera in despair, 
and this is something gained at once ; for far more 
artistic is even a faulty sketch from nature, with a 
grain of truth in it and some beauty, than the 
most careful representation of the same natural 
facts when copied from a photograph. М. B. Е. 
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Drawing for Reproduction. 


DRAWING OVER А PHOTOGRAPH. 


E have referred more than once to the 
W labour-saving device of the  ''Silver 

Print," which is much employed by pro- 

fessional pen draughtsmen, particularly 
for commercial work, and which is well known to 
all who draw for newspapers. It is especially 
serviceable in making, for reproduction, sketches 
from snap-shot photographs of persons, scenes, or 
incidents having only a transient or news interest. 
But the silver print enlargement may also be used 
for facilitating the copying in line of a photograph 
which it may not be desired to reproduce by the 
half-tone process. One simply draws over a very 
lightly printed photograph, and then removes all 
traces of the photograph. 

Our double-page illustration, after a painting by 
Mr. F. A. Bridgman, is a good example of a pen 
drawing made in this fashion overan enlarged photo- 
graph. As we give it very little reduced from the 
size of Mr. Piton's drawing, it may be studied with 
advantage by the young illustrator for its excellent 
qualities of technique. Lacking the inspiration of 
an original composition, and the artist having 
been handicapped by having been required to 
draw over a photograph, naturally it has not the 
spirit of an original drawing by Vierge, whose 
technique has evidently been the model of the 
clever draughtsman. But the pen handling is so 
simple and direct that the student will find it easier 
to analyse than the usual reproductions one sees of 
pen work by Vierge, which is so much reduced 
that the lines close up and darken, quite destroying 
the characteristics of the original drawings. | 

We would particularly call attention to Ше 
excellent effect of atmosphere and of transparent 
shadows that are found in this drawing by Mr. 
Piton. Most of the textures, too, are well 
differentiated. It is, for instance, easy to dis- 
tinguish between the material of the stiff, rustling 
silk of the lady visiting and that of the soft, cotton 
or woollen draperies of the person to the right of 
the picture. Тһе treatment of the component 
parts of the building, too, is very satisfactory. 

On artistic grounds, the use of the silver print 
can hardly be recommended ; but an artist may 
make it yield artistic results, for he will exercise 
great reserve in availing himself of it, and will only 
use the photographic base for its suggestion, as 
Mr. Piton has done in our drawing, virtually trans- 
lating the artist's oil painting into a picture in pen 
and ink, endowing the work with all the new 
interest consequent to the change of the medium 
of artistic expression. Тһе chief danger is to the 
incapable student, who will be apt to rely too much 
on the aid suggested by the record of the camera. 

Тһе silver print may be described as an enlarge- 
ment of a photograph made оп“ plain "—that is, 
non-albumenised—paper, so that one may draw 
upon it with pen and ink. It may be the same size 


as the original photograph ; but it is nearly always 
an advantage, in the case of a pen-drawing that is 
intended for reproduction, to make it larger than 
the desired printing-block of it is to be, because in 
photographing down, the outlines will become 
finer and the parallel and cross-hatched lines of 
shading may be brought closer together than would 
be feasible in the drawing. It is printed fainter 
than the original photograph, which, however, 
should be distinct enough for one not only to 
follow with the pen all the principal masses and 
outlines, but also to make out such details as it is 
desired to put into the drawing. Except in the 
case of catalogue or other trade illustrations, the 
draughtsman is usually satisfied to put in only the 
essential facts. 

The bleaching process is simple and rapid. It 
consists of floating over the drawing a preparation 
made by dissolving one ounce of corrosive subli- 
mate in half a pint of alcohol and half a pint of 
water. The photograph disappears almost imme- 
diately. When the paper is dry it should be 
dusted, and one may then carry the drawing 
further. A good draughtsman usually does most 
after the photograph has been washed out, for he 
can get a clearer view of what his pen work will 
look like than was possible while it was obscured 
by the photograph underneath it. 

Before drawing on the silver print, it should be 
mounted on stiff cardboard, otherwise it will curl 
so that it will be difficult to manage it. It will be 
an economy to pay a trifle to a photographer to do 
the mounting for you. 

As has already been intimated, one must be a 
a good draughtsman to use a silver print to 
advantage. By its aid one may save time in getting 
the proportions and outlines of objects correct ; 
but it does not follow that a better drawing could 
not have been made by copying the photograph 
free hand. You may work over a silver print and 
utterly distort the features of a portrait, or falsify 
the values in a landscape, unless you have had the 
academic practice, and the artistic sense that will 
teach you how to avoid this. 

It is advisable for the beginner to have his silver 
prints made for him at first, although the pro- 
fessional, with plenty of commissions, might find 
it to his advantage to get a camera and make 
his own prints. One may buy the silvered paper 
from any concern dealing in photographing 
materials. But it is important to state for what pur- 
pose you want the paper, and that it is plain and 
not albumen paper that is required. 

Great care must be taken not to expose the 
silver paper to the light, otherwise it will darken 
and be worthless. Give your photograph to a local 
photographer, and tell him to enlarge it for you, 

ing an ordinary negative, and print it upon the 
“plain” paper which you give him for the purpose. 
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Modelled by Professor ED. LANTERI. (See page 321.) 
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ПІ.-Тне Woops AND FIELDS IN SPRING. 


HERE are certain features of landscape to 

be found in the early spring, which cease to 

exist when the days grow longer; and as 

stronger sun rays hasten all things to 
maturity, these gain an added interest from their 
T transient charm ; for in art, as in all good things, 
| variety is valuable. 


р Тһе usefulness of that preliminary study of tree 
ёс forms, which has been recommended іп the 
NL. magazine to the student in his earlier sketches 
Ёс, from nature, will now Бе apparent. It is some- 


times much harder to draw with grace a young tree 
than an old one, on the same principle that it is 
more difficult for a beginner in the life-class to 
make his first studies from the immature form of a 
child than from the more settled lines of an older 
person. The particular advantage in knowing how 
to draw is perhaps most clearly shown here, in 
teaching the artist to suggest with his brush the 
most characteristic forms, rather than to define 
them carefully. Thus we shall know the tender 


sweeping lines which will distinguish it, even at a 
distance, from the knotted trunk and stunted 

.branches of the small tree at its side, whose 
arrested growth has robbed it of beauty, and 
substituted grotesqueness for grace. Yet this old 
tree may also become a picturesque feature in 
your sketch, and perhaps find its usefulness by 
contrast. 

Observe, closely the shadows of these slender 
young trees; faint, tentative, thrown tremblingly 
on the fresh grass,like a newly fledged birdling, 
feebly fluttering its wings. Тһе sunlight in spring- 
time seems young too; it has a hazy and un- 
decided quality, as if it were learning afresh to fit 
its slanting rays to sward instead of snow. There 
are no harsh outlines here—something very different 
from the brilliant, clear-cut light and shade of 
winter sunbeams falling upon the frost-bound earth. 
These purple, vibrating shadow-tones, with pris- 
matic edges, lie softly, like the petals of violets 
strewn upon the dewy verdure. 

There is a tendency among young landscape 
painters, in sketching directly from nature, to make 
shadows too dark. To obviate this, it is well to 
wash in the shadows first, and on a somewhat 

lighter key than you see them, but without estab- 
lishing any stronger tonal contrast than is furnished 
oy the value of the paper beneath. This will 
aturally key the eye up to a very high standard of 
while comparison, later, between the true 

nd highest light will test its truth. If, on 

‚ the ws are painted in their 
| гай the lighter parts till 

s freshness through 
rk to that the 
value, and 
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Landscape Painting in Water-colours. 


and crispness. Remember, always, that it is better 
to wash in the first painting too light rather than 
too dark ; for it will be much easier, in finishing, to 
deepen a tone that is too high than to clarify one that 
is too low in key. Above all things, keep the colour 
fresh; do not mix the greens too much before 
laying them оп. Іп some cases it is most effective 
to run in the pure colours, sufficiently diluted with 
water, blending on the paper with a clean wet 
brush; anything is better than to work them 


young sapling, apart from its colour, by supple, xí 


PENCIL MEMORANDUM SKETCH 


together until they are lifeless and dull. The term 
“tired colour," used to express this, is very signifi- 
cant. Our eyes should be full of the sunlight when 
we paint the shadow, and in the shadows on grass 
or foliage we find all the colours of the same grass 
in sunlight repeated, but in a lower key. 

In order to express this fact, it is frequently 
necessary to use a different set of colours, especially 
in reds and yellows, vermilion, light red, and 
cadmium being best suited to the lighter tones; 
while burnt sienna, madder lake, and yellow ochre 
are more harmonious in representing the richer 
and more subdued warmth of those which appear 
darker in value. 


IV.—SELEcTION oF SUBJECT. 

IN painting a bit of spring landscape, one will 
find rare and delicate tints that are never 
repeated later in the year; a rare freshness 
seems to pervade everything, which gives its 
distinctive character to the season. I would advise 
the student to mark these tokens, апа select 


such subjects as will best represent them. Choose, 
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for example, apple and cherry orchards, massed 
with pink and white bloom, rather than pine woods, 
whose aspect, “ ever-green," monotonous, changes 
but little with the seasons, like the moss-covered 
rocks at their feet ; and here I would suggest some 
separate studies of leaves and blossoms, made in the 
studio, to familiarise one's self with their individual 
forms in detail. Look for colour everywhere, and 
you will find it—overhead, under foot, on the right 
hand, and on the left. 'Those who live in the 
country now are fortunate, indeed ; but even in 
our trim parks in town, all the wild beauties of 
nature have not been quite eliminated. Fringed 
dandelions, shiny yellow buttercups, and daisies, 
decorate the grass; new moss and crisp lichens 
adorn the old trees. 

In composing a subject for your sketch, it is well 
to work with a definite intention (which shall be 
distinctly carried out) in regard to the arrangement 
and balance of the flowers, in relation to the trees. 
Decide, therefore, before you make the frst 
painting, where the interest of your composition is 
to centre—whether the wild flowers are to occupy 
the principal position, with the trees accessory, or 
vice versa; and let this impression be conveyed 
with sufficient clearness to concentrate the attention 
of the beholder, and to indicate the artist's point of 
view—in fact, it is always better to formulate some 
such idea in regard to the work, as a matter of 
practice in composition: There is а certain amount 
of perspective in the drawing of grass and weeds, 
with wild flowers scattered among them, which 
should be carefully observed ;. such perspective 
is seen both in form and colour, and has an 
important influence upon Ше composition: А 
mistake here is more than unfortunate, for it will 
render an otherwise carefully painted picture 
absolutely ludicrous ; it is not necessary to place 
in the front of a composition; dandelions the size of a 
teacup, contrasted with tiny greyish yellow dots in 
the distance resembling pin-heads, to distinguish the 
foreground plane from the background ; strongly 
defined contrasts of colour are also unnecessary 
where such large masses of bloom are handled. A 
few light, brilliant touches here, a wash of tender 
grey there, some salient details carefully drawn, 
which will attract the eye where they should be 
most evident, well-suggested hints of colour, 
mingling with the masses of verdure—that is all; 
but it is just this careful observation of nature which 
gives charm to the picture. 

In painting such subjects, transparent washes are 
used with particularly happy effect; the pure 
colour, whether the blossom be yellow, pink, 
crimson, blue, or purple, just toned with black and 
yellow ochre, often serving to represent a brilliant 
cluster of flowers relieved by fresh green leaves. 
Study the stems and leaf forms in connection with 
the blossom to which they belong ; and even though 
perhaps few details will be actually visible in the 
general effect, yet the impression of these character- 
istics, intelligently suggested by wise touches of 
your brush, will give fitness and harmony through- 
out Ше whole. = 


In getting ready for work, look over the colour- 
box, and prepare it for the delicate tints of spring 
foliage; bring out your store of warmest greens, 
your softest reds; yellows, pale and deep; cad- 
miums, vermilions, madders, blues, zinobers, light 
and dark; you will need them all. In the country 
allis radiant : here the awakening fruit trees show 
like aline of pink and grey mist along purple hills 
in the distance; while on a warm, sunny day 
delicate trunks and curved branches of shining 
reddish brown are traced in faint interlaced lines 
against the pale turquoise sky. Nothing is hard, 
dark, distinct, or too prominent. А delicate haze 
softens and envelops everything that is far off. 

Water-colours used in: the transparent rather than 
opaque method seem naturally to suggest themselves 
for painting the delicate richness of nature at this 
season ; and let me remind you that no heavy tones 
should be used in laying in the young trees and 
foliage. We are seeking to represent delicacy and 
freshness rather than the strength and richness of 
the later seasons, and this effect is best secured by 
beginning on a light key. Тһе following sugges- 
tions for combinations of colours will be useful as 
a guide for the inexperienced. То represent the 
trunks and branches in the distance, mix a wash of 
sepia, cobalt and light red, adding lamp-black and 
rose madder in the shadows, and a little yellow 
ochre in the high lights. Тһе deepest touches in 
the shadows may be addedat the last ; thin washes 
of cobalt and lampblack are run over the edges in 
parts, to soften the outlines against the sky. These 
colours will also be found available in giving a 
certain vague effect to the budding trees in the 
background, where delicate pink and purple tints 
abound. M. В. FOWLER. 

(To be continued.) 


.. WHEN transparent and opaque colours are mixed 
their effect depends very much on what is beneath 
them. On alight ground they are seen mainly by 
transmitted light, and they appear of an orange cast; 
on a dark ground they are seen by reflected light, 
and they appear bluish. Тһе same thing occurs in 
nature. Smoke, which is composed of transparent 
air and opaque particles of carbon, is orange brown 
when seen against the sky and blue-grey when seen 
against dark foliage; similarly, clouds аге warm- 
coloured where the light strikes through them, 
comparatively bluish where they reflect the light ; 
and so with everything else of the sort—opals, 
turbid water, pearls, mists, foliage itself in some 
lights. Such effects are easily imitated by mixtures 
of opaque and transparent colours, but very difficult 
to imitate if the painter confines himself to one sort 
of pigment. Thus, if one has to paint the smoke 
rsing from a chimney against a dark hill, and a 
bright sky above it,it can be done with a single 
stroke of the brush if the painter will use a mixture 
of transparent brown with opaque white and just 
а point of opaque blue. “his will appear blue 


against the dark hill and brown against the bright 


sky, just as the smoke does, and for the same 
reason. 
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PEN STUDY BY 
J: A: S: MONKS 


BOTANICAL HINTS FOR 
FLOWER PAINTERS. 
Т flower painter should know a little botany, 


just as the figure painter should know a 

little anatomy, if only enough to distinguish 
readily the more important parts and to 

avoid being puzzled by the strange appearances 
$ which they sometimes take оп. From root to 
flower each part of a plant is to be studied. It 

should be noted, in the first place, that all plants 

ў аге double ; that from а point of union at ог near 
Ж the ground the roots radiate downward апа the 
branches or leaves upward. In addition to this 

х, there is a right and left symmetry or balance, as in 
jt the case of animals, though not nearly so marked. 
ци ‘This last is due to gravity and it will often be 
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PANSY BLOSSOMS 
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remarked that the plant ог tree, after nearly losing 
its balance by branching in one direction, ensures 
its equilibrium and relieves the strain on the 
roots by branching justas far on the opposite side. 
Тһе stems of plants take various names, accord- 
ing to Ше way in which they act toward gravity. 
Тһе stem of а plant which grows upright is called 
“erect” ; if it trains along the ground, like winter- 
green, it is called “procumbent”; “ramping” 
when it climbs, like ivy; “clasping” when it 
attaches itself to its support by tendrils, like the 
vine ; and “twining” when it winds around its 
‘support, like the morning-glory or the hop. 
Of leaves there are many different kinds, which 
he student will soon learn to distinguish at sight by 
an artist would call their “character.” But 
to this character will be less likely to 
notes ыг it depends chiefly upon two 


е velns or nerves 


the leaf ; that — 
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that run through and support its softer parts ; and 
the other is the way in which it is attached to the 
stem. If it has a long leaf-stalk, or “ petiole,” it 
is “ petiolated." If it starts direct from the stalk 
itself it is “sessile,” or "seated." Leaves аге 
“compound” when from a common leaf stalk 
others spring, as in the case of the ailanthus. Fre- 
quently it happens that simple leaves look very 
much like these; but the single leaflet cannot in 
these cases be pulled apart from the central leaf 
stalk without tearing it. Such leaves as that of the 
chestnut, which are among those that look com- 
pound, but are simple, are called ‘ palmate,” 
because they present something of the appearance 
of a hand with the fingers open. The commonest 
type of venation shown in such leaves, as those of 
the rose, the elm, the beech, is “ feather-veined.” 
All grasses, including the grain-producing sorts and 
the bamboo, are “ parallel-veined.”” When there 
is a network of fine veins, as in the ranunculus, the 
leaf is “ net-veined." There are often small leaflets 
attached to the base of the leaf-stalk, as in the rose. 
These are called “stipules.” And there are leaf- 


„like appendages to some flowers without any 


distinct venation, which are called “ bracts.” 
A.flower is usually a good deal more complex 
than people who have not given any particular 
study to it suppose it to be. То the landscape 
painter it is only a dot of blue, or red, or yellow 
that enlivens the green of his foreground. But to 
the flower painter it is a beautiful piece of organic 
form, deserving to be studied in detail and with 
attention. Again, there are flowers which the 
botanist recognises as such, although they are 
nothing but little bunches of yellow or greenish 
threads, but which have little or no attraction for 
the flower painter. It is well for him to know, 
however, that these little threads are among the 
essential parts of every flower. Those with little 
brownish ог yellow. heads attached are the 
“stamens.” Тһе heads are Ше “anthers,” and 
contain the “pollen,” the fine, dust-like substance 
which fertilizes the  seed-vessel. Among the 
stamens usually stands the “pistil? with a flat, 
viscous head, which catches the pollen as it falls 
from the anthers. The pistil, though very small, 
is a hollow tube opening into the “ovary” or 
seed-vessel, at the base of the flower, and which, 
ripening, becomes the fruit. The coloured leaves, 
called “petals,” surrounding these organs, are not 
essential to the flower. They serve only to protect 
these essential parts and to attract insects, which 
carry the pollen from plant to plant. Wherever 
the little yellow threads show, therefore, between 
the petals, they ought to be indicated, not only 
because they look pretty, as they often do, but 
because of their importance. The whole flower, 
including the petals, which, taken together, are 
called the “ corolla,” is most commonly seated іп а 
little greenish cup called the “calyx.” Sometimes 
it happens that the calyx is not green, but brightly 
coloured, as in the fuchsia, and sometimes it is 
hard to distinguish it from the corolla, as in all 
lilies. 
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be permitted to remain long unmounted. If Flowers in their Season. 


there is not sufficient margin to them to XX —VIOLETS: THEIR TREATMENT IN OIL AND 
permit their being stretched, they can be WATER COLOURS ( y d n. j 
mounted on stretched canvas by any framemaker. hac n 


To mount them yourself, it is only requisite that (): COLOURS. 


S CHES or pictures on canvas should not 


( If a painting on canvas is 
your glue be quite fluid and evenly distributed over desired, select one with a fine surface, as | 
the back, so that all parts are covered. Іп applying the blossoms need to be careíully drawn | 
the picture to its backing, press it smooth, and it will and delicately treated. Draw the outlines 
sit properly and without inequalities. Any canvas Correctly, and secure them with burnt sienna and | 
j turpentine, Paint at first the general effect of the 4 
background you intend to use, as it will naturally 1 
exert ап influence over the flowers. | 
Flowers.—For the general tint of delicate purple | 
use permanent blue, madder lake, white, а very | 
| 


little yellow ochre, and а touch of ivory black. For 
the deeper shadows add raw umber, and in the 
warmer tones burnt sienna. The highest lights are 
made with the local tint of permanent blue or 
cobalt mixed with rose madder, white, and a very 
little medium cadmium, qualified with a little raw 
umber. The yellow touch at the centre is given 
with cadmium, white, vermilion, and a little raw 
umber. 

Leaves.—Use Antwerp blue, white, cadmium, raw 
umber, and madder lake, adding burnt sienna in 
the shadows. Paint the stems with raw umber, 
madder lake, white, yellow ochre, and a little per- 
manent blue. 

Backgrounds.—A light, pinkish grey may be made 
with madder lake, white, yellow ochre, a little ivory 
black, and raw umber. For a soft blue grey use cobalt, 
white, a little ivory black, yellow ochre, and a very 
little light red. For a pale canary yellow tint, mix 
light cadmium, white, а very little rose madder, and 
ivory black. ` А deep orange yellow is made with 
deep cadmium, yellow ochre, white, a little ivory 
black or bone brown. А light silvery grey, which 
may be deepened.if shadows are desired, is made 
from bone brown, cobalt, white, light red, and a 
little yellow ochre. A deep, rich reddish brown, 
CATKINS suggesting Russia leather; may be used effectively. 
PEN STUDY For this mix madder lake, bone brown, and a little 
BY E. M. H. ivory black. Use fine sable brushes in finishing. 


with oil colours on it is liable to crack if not kept 
stretched, It may Бе accidentally doubled or broken, ДИ 
or may curl up as it hangs on the wall, but in one 50 
Way or another it is sure to be injured unless a 
stretcher is provided to keep it permanently flat. 


„IF you find your paper rumpling, do not be 
discouraged ; it will dry smooth, or very nearly so. 
If, when dry, it is still wrinkled, apply a hot iron to 
the back, as if it were a handkerchief, but, of 
course, wait until the work is dry before doing so. 


VIOLETS 
PEN STUDY 
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XXI—LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THEIR TREATMENT. 


O paint the hollow cup-like blossoms of the 
| daffodil was the lesson we set ourselves 
last month. Тһе lily-of-the-valley, which 
we now consider, presents the same pro- 
blems in miniature, and is a much more difficult 
model. To hold a quantity of the blossoms in your 
hand, to revel in their fragrance, 
is delightful; but to paint them 
in a bunch. would be to hide in 
the mass their chief charm, which 
is their grace. Rather pose them 
singly, or throw a few stems of 
bloom loosely together with some 
of the fresh green leaves. You 
must place yourself nearer to your 
model than you did with the 
daffodils, and use smaller brushes. 
We will suppose the background 
to be rather light. 

'The drawing must be accurate, 
the painting minute but forceful 
and decided. Each cup must 
receive its due share of attention 
as to its form and modelling. 
Each cup is a little different from 
its fellows, owing to some accident 
of position or some reflection from 
a near blossom or leaf. It hasa 
white lighted portion, a shadowed side which is 
not black, and for which the flower alone can give 
you a recipe. And each cup has, perhaps, re- 
flectedlights. If you look squarely into the face of 
one of the shy little bells you see that it is not so 
dark in there, but yet your eye is informed that it 
recedes. Study how this hollowness is conveyed 
to your mind, by what intensity, tint, and form of 
shadow, and try the painting of this spray of white- 
ness until you can hold your study at arm's length 
from you and close to the model blossom ; half shut 
your eyes, and see that it looks as near the living 
reality as paint can make it. It may be that your 
painted blossoms look muddy or dirty in colour 
compared with nature. Discover the cause and 
correct it. Itis possible you have mixed the white 
into the shadows until none of it is pure, or put too 


much black or brown into the shadows, or left the ` 


shadows so light and timid that the whiteness of 
the white does not show for want of a proper con- 


_ trast. The stems, with all their small perfections 
. of shining green curves, must not be neglected, nor 


must the leaves be slighted. 
_ For a general palette, lay in with a tone of grey 


. composed of silver white, cobalt, and very little 


) ; yellow ochre, and light red. Into this 
the deep accents of shadow, for which 
` lake, silver white, raw umber, 
| burnt sienna. Afterwards 


one that makes it look whitest, and to get this effect 
the background need not be dark, as some people 
seem to think to be necessary. Almost anything, 
except grey, will 
look well as a back- 
ground. Grey, being 
the colour of the 
shadows of the flowers, 
must be avoided. A 
light blue, inclining 
to turquoise, a fairly 
strong yellow, a laven- 
der tint, or a terra- 
cotta would do. 

IN WATER-COLOURS. 
— The painting of 
these delicate flowers 
in transparent water- 
colours is so difficult ! 
that anyone who would attempt її would know 
too much to need any printed instructions that 
could be given. But lilies-of-the-valley are often 
attempted in body colour on a coloured ground, 
either paper, or silk, satin, or leather. We shall, 
later, give suggestions for painting in gouache, 
which, perhaps we need hardly say, is the French 
term for opaque water-colour. In the meanwhile 
the general directions 
given above for painting 
these flowers іп oil- 
colours will apply to their 
treatment in gouache. 


Fon the fixing of fleet- 
ing effects in colour or 
light and shade, tinted 
paper is preferable to 
white. You cannot get . 
the exact colour on it, 
but it gives you a local 
tint, and with swift 
washes and putting in 
Chinese white for your 
high lights, you can ob- 
tain a. valuable memo- 
randum which may after- 
ward prove very useful 
as a jog to the memory. 


AN old frame is а 
handy accessory to à 
studio. You can always 
set your picture behind 
it, even if it does not 
fit, and obtain some idea 
of what its effect will 
be when framed. 
frame makes an enor- 
mous difference in a ріс- 


ture. A good frame will — 
help а poor work, and a bad frame hurt a good | 


one, as a critical tour of any exhibition gallery will | 
prove to you. : 3 


Bookbinding. 


3 A NEW SEBIES OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON BINDING, TOOLING, AND DESIGNING. 


By F. SANGORSKI, 


X INTRODUCTION. 


help noticing their appearance of strength 

and durability. Even after the wear of 

centuries many of them look almost as 
sound as when they left the binders’ hands. The 
sewing is intact and the boards are still securely 
attached. An examination of a number of books 
bound during Ше last fifty years will show boards 
detached, end papers broken away, and plates and 
sections either loose or missing—in fact, the whole 
book falling to pieces. Evidence will also be found 


LOC OE 
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O: examining the early bindings one cannot 


Fig. 1. 


of books being continually rebound. This occurs 
not only with volumes that have been bound 
quite cheaply, but also with those bound in whole 
morocco, on which there has evidently been no 
study of economy. Contrasted with the previous 
examination, this convinces one that there is some- 
thing faulty in the modern methods of binding. 

2 As has been pointed out by the Society of Arts, 

. the deterioration of the leather is somewhat due to 

Ше presence of sulphuric acid in the modern 


Fig. 2А. ` 


but the whole responsibility can by по 
at the door of the manufacturers. 
that the binder has 


Teacher at the Northampton Institute, 
а. SUTCLIFFE, Teacher at the Camberwell School of Arts and Craíts. 


г A COMPARISON BETWEEN OLD AND .NEW METHODS. ` 


апа 


The early method of binding is a lengthy орега- 
tion and, with the rapid increase in the production 
of books, no doubt a demand was. created for a 
more expeditious one. Instead of inventing an 


SECTION 


Fig. 2B. 


entirely new form of binding to meet this require- 
ment, the binder retained the outward form and 
character of the old binding, substituting quicker 
and inferior methods of construction, entirely 
ignoring the sound principles on which the early 
binding is based. 

So successfully has the appearance of the latter 
been preserved that the public are generally 
deceived, firmly believing that their bindings are 
constructed like the early bindings and have all 
their stability. 

We do not intend in these introductory remarks 
to describe in detail all-the processes of binding. 
We merely wish to point out the chief differences 
between the two methods, and convince our readers 
that the method we have adopted, founded vpon 
the principles of the early binding, is the better 
one. 

PLATES AND SINGLE LrAvEs.— These formerly 
were guarded round an adjoining section and sewn 
on with this section. Now usually they are merely 
pasted on to the next leaf. Consequently they 
cannot open right to the back, and they put an 
undue strain on this leaf. If guarded round а 
section, they are equally as secure as any leaf in 
the book, but if merely pasted on they are liable to 
break away. . 

With old books, when the sections are damaged 
at the back, making a large number of single leaves, 
instead of repairing these sections by guarding the 
leaves together, the common practice is to cut 
away a piece of the back of the book, so making it. 
entirely into single leaves. Then the number 
required to make a section are sewn together in 
the manner explained in Fig. r. This is called 
overcasting, and is very much quicker than guard- | 
ing, but it Qus р the book from оре а Y 
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properly within some distance from the back, 
seriously damages the book, and destroys the pro- 
portion between the margins of the page. A 
folded sheet of paper will open quite easily, using 
the fold as a hinge. With ап overcasted book this 
hinge has been cut off. 

А very bad practice of some publishers is to 
issue books that have a large number of plates all 


Fig. 3. 


in singleleaves unsewn, being held together merely 
by a solution of rubber at the back. “his quickly 
perishes, and the book falls to pieces. To rebind 
this book properly it is necessary to guard all the 
leaves, making them into sections, as should have 
been done in the first instance. All this labour is 
incurred from apparently no other cause than the 
endeavour to save the few pence necessary for 
sewing the book, and to avoid the trouble of a 
little arrangement and foresight. It is difficult to 
explain the indifference of these publishers as to 
what becomes of their books after they have done 
with them. They must know that a thin solution of 
rubber cannot hold together a book full of plates 
for long. This fairly illustrates the want of co- 
operation between the binder and those responsible 
for the production of a book. 

This difficulty with the plates, by a little arrange- 
ment can easily be avoided. As many as possible 
. Should be printed in pairs to be folded together 

and inserted in the sections, and those that have to 
be placed іп singly should have a little larger 
margin left at the back than is required asa margin. 
"This extra piece could then be folded over and 
inserted into the section. The plan has been 
adopted with success by some publishers. 

ENDPAPERS.—These are placed in the book to 
protect it. “hey are intended to take the extra 
wear to which the end leaves of a book are subject, 
and in the early binding were sewn on in the same 
manner as the sections. Тһе practice now is just 
to paste them on to the next leaves. Being usually 
made of a much thicker paper than that of the 


Fig. 4. 


book, a great strain is put on these leaves, and it 
becomes necessary to overcast the first and last 
‘sections to prevent them from being torn away. 
These sections, being overcasted, are much stiffer 
than the others, and are always liable to break away 
from the rest of the book. 

SEWING.—With the old method the sections are 
usually sewn together round five cords placed at 
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intervals, which project from the back of the book. | 
The thread passes out from the section, right round 
the cord, and enters the section again at the same 
place. (See Fig. 24.) With the modern method, 
five saw-cuts are made in the back of the sections 
where the cords are to go, and the cords are sunk 
into the hollows so formed. Each section can now 
be attached to the cords by merely passing the 
thread across, as explained at Fig. 2B. This is а 
much quicker method of sewing, but very insecure ; 
and there are other objections to it. The saw 
marks seriously injure and disfigure the sections, 
and the introduction of the cord prevents the 
leaves from opening right to the back, as they 
should do. If the cord is outside the section, 
as in the old method, the thread gets glued firmly 
round it when the back of the book is glued. Then, 
should ће thread get brokenatany place there would 
not be much danger of the section coming out, as 
the glue holds the thread atthe cords. By sinking the 
cord into the sections and passing the thread only 
across them, the thread does not get glued to the 


Fig. 5. 


cords or not sufficiently so, and if broken the section 
is liable to come out. 

The ends of the cords are utilised for attaching 
the boards, and all five should be laced into them, 
but often one or two of them are now cut off and 
only the remainder laced in. 

With the old method, the cords projecting from 
the sections form the ridges one is accustomed to 
see on the back of the book. Instead of honestly 
acknowledging that he has sunk the cords and so 
cannot with reason have these ridges, the modern 
binder glues five false cords on for no other pur- 
pose than to imitate the old binding. 

Withtheold method theleather isattached directly 
on to the back of the sections, taking the strain of 
the opening and shutting of the book, equally over 
the back, and firmly attaching the cover on to the 
book. (Fig. 3.) The binder, finding the introduc- 
tion of the cords into the book, and the false cords 
that have been put on, prevented the book from 
opening freely, detached the leather and the false 
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cords from the back of the book, merely covering 
the sections with a piece of brown paper glued on, 
thus making a hollow between the back of the 
book and the leather (Fig. 4). The book, now being 


Fig. 6. 


relieved of the false cords and the leather, certainly 
opens better, but at what cost ! 

Leather is used for the binding of books because 
it is a flexible, durable material, and yet where it 
is most needed it is removed and a piece of brown 
paper put in its place. The book now is not 
attached to the leather in апу way. Тһе leather is 
attached to the boards, and the boards to the book 
merely by the cords laced into them. Consequently 
allthe strain is placed on these cords, and they 
often break away, the book then coming out of its 
cover. Examples of this occurrence can be seen 
in almost any library. For a binding to have the 
durability it should have, the leather must be 
attached directly to the sections. 

It has been implied that the hollow back has 
been introduced for the preservation of the decora- 
tion on the back, the leather moving with each 
section being liable to break the gold tooling. It 
is not economy to attempt to preserve this gold 
tooling at the expense of the binding, for then 
neither is preserved. “his modern method of 


Fig. 7. 


g is such a обер و‎ of the old sub- 
that ev e most elaborately 
ances have been 


not last as a well-bound book should, and which if 
bound on sound methods would be almost im- 
perishable. 

Thus,.on the score of economy, no good has 
been accomplished. Everything has tended to 
the deterioration of the binding, and all because of 
the attempt to imitate the appearance of a more 
expensive binding. ІҒ the question of expense has 
to be considered, the decoration should be the first 
thing to discard, that being superfluous, the lettering 
only being necessary. After that, the leather being 
needed principally on the back and corners, these 
portions only need be covered with the leather, and 
and a less expensive material could be used for the 
remainder. 

This is what is called a “ half-binding," and а 
half-binding should never be much decorated, 
although it often is. А half-binding is such, purely 
from purposes of economy, and undue expenditure 
on its decoration is inconsistent. 

Then the quality of the leather can be con- 
sidered. Thanks to the inquiry of the Society of 


Fig. 8. 


Arts on the deterioration of leather, and the interest 
awakened by their report among some of the 
principal manufacturers, it is possible now to get 
leather of different qualities and prices, but almost 
all equally durable. 

For a further reduction of the cost of binding, an 
alteration of the whole construction and appear- 
ance is necessary A much quicker method of 
sewing can be used by sewing the sections on tape 
instead of cord. Being broader than cord, four 
tapes can be used instead of five. Тһе thread, 
coming out and passing over the broad surface O 
the tape, gets glued firmly there. The ends of ше 

(рев are interlaced and glued into the boards. - 
The covering with the leather is very much quicker, 
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as the surface of the back is almost level, the 
tapes making only very slight ridges. This binding, 
while almost as durable, makes no attempt to 
imitate the more expensive kind. It can be either 
entirely covered with leather, or only half covered, 
or else covered with linen or some such material. 
Having finished our comparison between the old 
and new methods, we will proceed to give instruc- 


Бір. 9: 


tions in several forms of binding founded upon 
the principles of the early bindings. Our directions 
wil comprise bindings for every class of book, 
from the elaborately decorated volume suitable for 
rare, unique works, to the simple library binding. 
It will be advisable, first, to give the sizes in 
which books are made. 
А book is printed in sheets, which when folded— 
Once, make a folio-sized volume. 
Twice, make a quarto-sized volume (usually 
written “ 4to "). 
Three times, make an octavo-sized volume 
(usually written “ 8vo ”). 
Four times, make a 16mo-sized volume. 
Five times, make a 32mo-sized volume. 
A book is said to be “crown 8vo” ог “demy вто” 
when sheets of crown or demy paper have been 
respectively folded to octavo size. 
The following are the more generally used sizes 
of printing papers :— 
Foolscap 17 х 135 Medium 24 х 19 
Crown. 20 x 15 Royal 25 Х 20 
Post I9] X 154 Super Royal 27 x 21 
Demy 225 x 17% Imperial зо Х 22 
When folded, each sheet is called a “section,” 
and consists of the number of leaves into which 
the sheet has been folded, each leaf consisting of 
two pages. 
The top edge of a book is termed the “ head,” 


Fig. 10.—In the diagram, the guard is extended, to show the 
method more clearly. 


the bottom edge the “tail,” and the third edge the 
“foredge.” 

To simplify instruction and to avoid confusing 
the reader by references to a number of methods 
at the same time, we shall proceed to describe the 
binding of a book according to definite specifications. 

Our volume will be 8vo size. There will be single- 
page plates, a double-page plate, and a frontispiece, 
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an etching on thick plate paper. The end papers 
will be of grey, hand-made paper. The book will 
be sewn on five cords, the edges will be cut and 
gilded, and the book will be covered in green 
morocco, and gold tooled. 

Tools required for the work described in the 
present article are: large hammer, bone folder, 
small knife, and dividers (see Fig. 13), also eight 
tins (тт x 7 inches) and two pressing boards (11 x 7 
inches) made of 2 inch beechwood are needed. 

If our book is received in sheets, it will first have 
to be folded, It will be noticed that every sheet 
is lettered alphabetically in one of the corners. 
These letters are termed “signatures.” Usually 
the letters | W V are omitted. 

Place the sheets in alphabetical order, with the 
signature in each case in the bottom right-hand 


Fig. 11. 


corner (Fig. 5). Turn the first sheet over so that 
the signature A comes face downward on the left- 
hand bottom corner (Fig. 6). Fold now in half, 
from right to left, taking great care that the print- 
ing corresponds. This can best be done by holding 
the sheet to the light. With the folder, now crease 
the paper down the centre, starting from the 
middle, and folding upwards and then downwards. 
Pages 2 and 3 will now face. Fold, in the same 
manner, the top right-hand corner to the bottom 


Fig. 12. 


right-hand corner. Pages 12 and 13 will face 
(Fig. 7). Fold again in half, so that 8 and 9 
face. This will complete the folding of our first 
section (Fig. 8). The remainder of the sheets 
should be folded the same way. Put the front pages 
in the following order :—Half- title, frontispiece, 
title, contents, list of illustrations, and introduction. 

If our book is already bound it will be necessary 
to collate it. Collating may be briefly described 
as the examination of the book, page by page, in 
order to ensure that no pages are missing, and 
that they are in their proper order. It is most 
important that this examination take place before 
the book is pulled." If the copy be found im- 
perfect, it can be returned to the publisher and 
exchanged. Should the discovery, however, be 
made after it has been “ pulled,” it may be difficult 
to do this. After collating, remove the old cover, 
cut away the tapes or cords on which the book has 
been previously sewn, and remove as much of the 
glueand paperas possible from the back with a blunt 
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knife. Great care must Бе taken ог the sections will 
bedamaged. Тһе old endpapers should not be re- 
moved, as they are useful to protect the book until 
the new ones are made.. 

Turn over the leaves until the centre of the first 
section is оппа; cutand remove thethread, find Ше 


end of the section and pull off. As an assistance in 
finding the end of the section, look for the signature 
which denotes the beginning of the next section. 
If the section be difficult to remove, on account 
of the glue on the back, the glue may be soaked 
off with warm water. This should be done in Ше 
following manner: Put the book into the old cover, 
with the back just left exposed ; place it in a press 
and moisten the back with warm water by means 
of a sponge. After a few minutes the glue and 
paper сап be removed with a folder. Тһе book 
should be left to dry and then the sections can 
easily be detached. After having separated all the 
sections, the plates and single leaves should be 
carefully taken out. These can usually be peeled 
off. Тһе joint or ridge formed by the previous 
binding has next to be hammered out. Two or 
three sections at a time are taken and beaten out, 
2 large-faced hammer being used on a hard flat 
surface, such as the knocking down iron. This 


Impressions of the Tools used on 
the Peacock binding shown on 
the opposite page. The gouges and 
straight line tools are not included. 


should be covered with paper, to protect the sheets. 
In taking the sections apart, some of the leaves 
may be damaged at the back, and these and the 
plates will have to be guarded, to enable them to be 
sewn іп with the rest of the book, Thin Whatman, 
being very durable, is the best paper for this pur- 
pose; it should be cut into strips about a quarter of 

an inch wide and about one inch longer than the 
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book. To guard two leaves together, place them 
side by side on a clean piece of paper. Then paste 
a guard and, holding it at each end, lay it down soas 
to join them together (Fig. 9). Place a piece of blot- 
ting-paper over the guard and rub down with a folder. 
If they are the outside leaves of a section, the guard 
must be placed on the inside, so that when the leaves 
are folded together the guard is inside; but if 
they are the inside leaves, the guard must be on 
the outside, so that when the book is sewn 
the needle cannot catch in the guard. Care must 
be taken to hold the guard only at the ends, as pasted 
paper is easily marked. The guards have been 
purposely made larger to enable this to be done. 

We find two of our plates can be guarded together, 
and this is done in the same manner as with single 
leaves. Another plate is inserted in the centre of a 
section ; lay the plate down on the page it should face 
and place the guard so that half lies on the plate and 
half on the adjoining page. Our next plate faces 
the last page of a section : open the section and lay 
it face downwards, lay the plate in its right position, 
place the guard as before. The remaining plate 
faces the second page of a section : open the section 
at this place, remove the remaining leaves, and lay 
the plate down and guard as described above. 

Our double page plate has now to be guarded. 
So that the illustration may open correctly and 
lie flat with the book, this must be guarded ina 
different manner. Cut a guard of cartridge paper 
3 in. wide; divide this width into three equal 
portions, and fold as in Fig.10. Paste one-third of 
the guard on to the back of plate ; the other end is 
inserted in the section, and this will enable us to: 
sew in the plate when sewing the section. 

(To be continued.) 


A REMARKABLE BOOK-BINDING. 


HE outer cover of the very rich example of 
book-binding, by Mr. F. Sangorski and Mr. 

G. Sutcliffe, shown on the opposite page 

(by permission of Messrs. Bumpus) is dark 

blue morocco, with light blue morocco border and 
centre. The body and plumage of the peacock are 
in blue, green, and brown, and the tail is set with 
twenty-one opals. The roses are in red and white, 


The doublures and fly 
leaves are in light blue morocco with tooled centres 


and the leaves in, green. 


and corners. Тһе size of the book is 5} by 
8 inches. Elaborate as is the decoration of this 
beautiful binding, the design is composed of simple 
elements. The tools -employed on it аге 
indicated herewith by the impressions of them, 
which we are kindly permitted to reproduce. 
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° 5 been carried out from drawings апа under the 
Some Oak Carvings 11 а superintendence of Mr. Е. В. Robson, F.S.A., and 


comprises the sub-division of the hall itself, for the 

Country Hall. Es of obtaining better proportions ; the replace- 

T* accompanying illustrations show some of ment of the rather steep and poor main staircase 
the oak carvings lately executed by Miss | by a new one in carved English oak; the addition 
Muriel Moller and her assistants at Holm- of carved English oak panelling to the walls, sur- 

stead Place, Sussex, the seat of Colonel J. | mounted by an ornamental plaster frieze ; moulded 
Charlton Humphreys. Тһе mansion is of modern оак ribs on the ceiling, stained glass windows by 
construction. А house, probably of brick and half- ^ Bell & Beckham, and a splendid parquet floor. 


PANEL IN THE HALL AT HOLMSTEAD PLACE, SUSSEX. 
Designed and Carved by MURIEL MOLLER. 


y occupied the same site. А unique feature of the oak work is that it has 
g ugh the ` all been seasoned by the process of the Wood 
Seasoning and Preservation Company, with com- 
plete success ; for, though hard and tough to carve, 
it was excellent for finishing, and in colour showed 

а beautiful grey tone. 
300. 
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Although full-size drawings of most of thecarvings опе, and beginning and ending with the two uprigh 
were provided by the architect, Miss Moller. was panels, the Шу АН е гоѕе, Би: соте Ён pom 
allowed an entirely free hand as to the treatment, side of the mantelpiece. These panels show great 
and the result has proved most satisfactory to both ingenuity in their variety and excellent style in their 
architect and artist. The work came into Miss treatment; it is interesting to note that all the natural 
Moller's hands the middle of February, 1903, and designs are worked froma circle, and ай the conven- 
by the middle of November it was completed. tional ones from a centre. The long border on the 

The result of these alterations and embellish- staircase is one of the most beautiful pieces of work. 
ments has been to make the hall of the mansion Unfortunately, we can only show a small portion of it. 
more worthy of its size and beautiful situation, The egg-and-tongue is noticeable for its clean cutting. 
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PANEL IN THE HALL AT HOLMSTEAD PLACE, SUSSEX. 
Designed and Carved by MURIEL MOLLER. 


standing as it does in an estate of over 300 acres Miss Muriel Moller was assisted in her share of 
of gently undulating park and pasture land, in one Ње work by Miss Gertrude Culley, Miss Margaret 
of the most charming counties in England. Bell, Miss Marie Jefferson, Miss A. Montefiore, Miss 
The panels we give of the hall are a few of the Norah Morrison, Miss Eileen Strick, and Miss Hilda 6 Н. 
forty, set, diamondwise, in the panelling around the Маге. Itseems worthy of note that the entire carved 23 
hall, a natural design alternating witha conventional work in this noble hall was executed by women. ЭЭЛЖ 
5 | 301 
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Screens and Rood-L.ofts. 


VERY interesting paper оп “ West Country 
A Screens and Rood-Lofts,” illustrated by 


a fine collection of lantern slides, was read 

before the Society of Arts, on March 2155, 

by Mr. F. Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A. The chair was 
taken by Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A. 

The speaker remarked that in spite of the ravages 

of time, fire, iconoclastic zeal, "improvements," 


PANEL CARVED BY MARIE JEFFERSON. 


(See “ Some Oak Carvings in a Country Hall.’’) 


“restorations,” there yet remain some {wo thou- 
sand screens or parts of screens in our churches, 


and of these the West Country furnishes a large - 


proportion, Devonshire and Somerset alone con- 
tributing nearly three hundred (some, of course, 
mere fragments). Those which survive are chiefly 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the two 
chief causes which have operated to reduce the 
amount of earlier work being (1) natural decay, and 
(2) the removal of the earlier screens for the more 
extensive and complex structures of later times. 

Wood detail begins as an imitation of stone, and 
in its earlier period is extremely massive, compara- 
tively coarse in execution, though sometimes 
wonderfully undercut after the manner of freestone, 
but gradually we find it exhibiting more refinement 
of character and skill in execution, the design be- 
coming more easy and natural, and the proportions 
lighter and more closely adapted to the nature of 
the material, and expressive of its qualities. 

Most of the wood screens of the fourteenth 
century would appear to have supported a loft or 
gallery to the westward, or centrally over the 
screen. The screens themselves have horizontal 
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framed heads, and the loft would have had a flat 
soffit. 

Mr. Bond reproduced, among many other beauti- 
ful photographs, the cornice enrichments from the 
screens at Atherington, North Devon, and the fire 
screen which stood in the church of St. Audries’, 
West Quantoxhead, Somerset, before the rebuilding 
fifty years ago, and the fragments of which are 
now in the possession of Sir Alexander Acland 
Hood. He pointed out that the screens in the West 
Country are usually of great width, frequently 
being continued across nave and aisles from north 
wall to south wall, whilst there is every evidence 
that the rood-lofts ran the whole length of the 
same. The screens generally exhibit a series of 
fenestrations with arched heads, subdivided by 
moulded standards supporting a close reticulated 
head of "perpendicular" tracery, and between 
these spring groinings of hexagonal section, with 
moulded ribs and embossed or traceried fillings. 
Above these comes the beam which carried three 
or four tiers of vignette enrichment, divided by 
plain or twisted beads, and enriched by crestings 
at top and bottom, a choice and often highly in- 
genious design. 

The types ruling in the different localities in Ше 
West Country exhibit some totally distinct schools 
of design. ОЁ those of Devonshire there are 
severalleading types of work purely English in 
character, of which those of Kenton, Kentisbeare, 


PANEL CARVED BY GERTRUDE CULLEY. 
(See ‘‘ Some Oak Carvings in a Country Hall.’’) 


and Hartland may be singled out as representative 
specimens ; whilst at Swymbridge and Bridford are 
found a highly enriched variety, literally encrusted 
with carving, and differing widely іп detail from the 
usual type. Somerset gives a series of great 


SOME OAK CARVINGS IN А COUNTRY HALL. 
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SOME ОАК CARVINGS ІМ А COUNTRY HALL. 


PANEL CARVED BY EILEEN STRICK. PANEL CARVED BY GERTRUDE CULLEY. 


PANEL CARVED BY NORAH MORRISON. PANEL CARVED BY А. MONTEFIORE. 
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dignity and distinction of character in the tall 
transversed screens at High Ham, Queen Camel, 
Mere and others ; whilst occasionally, as at Fitz- 
head, one finds a screen entirely unique. 

The ravages of the iconoclasts at the time of the 
Reformation were supplemented by those of the 


PANEL CARVED BY MARGARET BELL. 


(See '* Some Oak Carvings in a Country Hall.’’) 


earlier “ Restoration" period іп the nineteenth 
century, when also much mischief was done by the 
hasty and injudicious repair of screens, and to save 
the cost of restoration many of them were cleared of 
their ornamental detail. Sufficient, nevertheless, 


value, and it needs but a careful and attentive study 
of the West-country screen work to demonstrate its 
very high importance to those who are seeking to 
revive those beautiful handicrafts which were the 
pride and joy of our forefathers, but which have 
fallen so lamentably into abeyance. : 

In the course of the spirited discussion that 
followed the reading of the paper, Mr. C. E. 
Keyser spoke in astonishment at the magnificence 
ofthe carving of the screens exhibited. Не said 
there was no doubt that the screens of the West 
of England excelled most other work of the kind 
forthe beauty of their carving; but he did not 
think there was anything in Devonshire which 
could compare with such screens as those at Ran- 
worth, Southwold, Attleborough, and many others, 
but there was a certain special character about 
West-country screens which struck him as most 
peculiar. Тһе Somerset screens he considered 
Were more of the pure English type, and he did 
not regard them as so remarkable as the Devonshire 
and afew of the Cornish screens. It was wonderful 
how the people of the little churches all T 
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remains to form an artistic storehouse of the greatest · 


Dartmoor could have afforded to get men of genius 
to carve and paint the screens which were put in 
their churches. He was not prepared to think 
they were done by foreigners ; he was one of those 
who liked to feel that at all times Englishmen were 
able to hold their own. "There was no doubt, how- 
ever, that, in Devonshire in particular, there was a 
foreign influence with regard to the screens, and 
this was shown more in the painting than in the 
carving. He hoped they would be able to find out 
where the screens were made, by whom, and under 
whose care, because he covld hardly believe that 
unless there was some special school of art at | 
such а centre as Exeter, it would be possible for | 
so large a number of magnificently carved screens I 
to be produced within comparatively so short a Í 
time. There was a mystery about the whole 1 
subject. Within a comparatively small district 
there were hundreds of beautiful screens with very | 
little variation in Ше date а which they were put 
in. It was said that Henry VII. exercised a very 
great influence in the West of England; in fact, 
almost all the churches and towers in Somerset 
and Devonshire were rebuilt during his reign. 
There must have been a wonderful enthusiasm 
among the people, and they must have been very 
prosperous to have been able to rebuild nearly the 
whole of the churches in the western part of 
England and erect such beautiful screens. 

Sir Charles Kennedy, K.C.M.G., thought it was 
possible that in the publication of the Diocesan 


PANEL CARVED BY MARGARET BELL. 
(See ‘‘Some Oak Carvings in а Country Hall.’’) 


Registers, which was now taking place in Exeter, 
some light would be thrown, by means of the 5 
authority given for the rebuilding of (һе churches MU 
he erection of the screens, on the сш- ЖЫ 
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cumstances under which they were carved. A 
peculiar fact about the Devonshire screens was 
that most of them were of oak; he did not 
think there were more than ten stone screensin the 
county. 

. Мг. Lewis F. Day, in regard to the Renaissance 
character of some of the screens, did not think it 
was necessary to imagine that Italian workmen 
were employed in order to explain the Italian 
character of the design. At that time the Renais- 
sance detail was abroad ; people were bitten by it, 
and pattern books of Renaissance design were 
common. .Тһеге was no doubt that the carvers of 
that period had those pattern books, and tried to do 
something Italian; and it would be noticed that 
the Renaissance character of the screens had a 


decidedly Gothic twang about it. It looked to him 
as if it were the work of Britishers trying to be 
Italian. The greatthing which struck him in regard 
vork shown, generally, was the admirable 
of the carving, and its comparative 
usion had been made to the perfec- 
g. Hedid not find the 
there was a perfect 

us manly workman- 
and if И was examined 
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helped people to do the work; they did not 
bother themselves about originality, they simply 
went on doing the thing that was natural to them. 
It was tradition that enabled the work to be done ; 
and where present-day people were going wrong 
was in dropping away from all adherence to 
tradition. 

Mr. E. F. Strange said he had ventured to bring 
with him a slide of the screen which was in the 
church at South Pool. Не considered it to be a 
specimen of absolutely the finest wood-carving in 
the whole of the West of England. Тһе carving 
must have been done by a man of great skill. It was 
completely undercut ; and local church decorators, 
who used the screen for the purpose cf harvest . 
festivals, had no difficulty in tying string round the 


PART OF THE LONG BORDER 
TO THE STAIRCASE AT 
HOLMSTEAD PLACE, SUSSEX. 


Designed by Mr. E. R. ROBSON, 
F.S.A., and : 
Сагуед by GERTRUDE CULLEY. 


The Egg-and-Tongue were Carved 
by HILDA WARE. 


(See “ Some Oak Carvings in a Country 
На!.”) = id 


tendrils for the purpose of hanging up flowers. 
With regard to the question of foreign influence, 
Mr. Strange said that every screen that had been 
shown had askeleton of English work ; the general 
plan, the framework, and all the setting was 
English. He suggested that the theme of the 
work often, if not actually, supplied to the worker 
from one of the finely illuminated books with which 
the churches used to abound, was probably indi- 
cated to him by a foreign monk in one of the 
monasteries. б 

Miss Eleanor Rowe thought with Mr. Strange 
that, of the screens she had seen, the South Pool 
Was | Дт It resembled very largely the 
at Dartmouth, and in her opinion the Ports- 
screen came next with regard to beauty. 
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In both these examples the influence of the Celtic 
interlacement was very remarkable. In regard to 
the undercutting of the South Pool screen referred 
to by Mr. Strange, Miss Rowe said that from a 
practical worker's point of view she did not think 
the undercutting was so wonderful as that gentle- 
man thought. “The carving was cut on convex 
moulding about five-eighths of an inch thick, and she 
thought she had noticed some of the sections of 
the mouldings carved shown on one of the slides ; 


therefore, the back could be got at quite easily, 
thetools could drill the holes between the inter- 
lacements, and when the carving was done it was 
fixed up on to a concave moulding. From the 
Sections she examined in Devonshire she found 
that that was the principal treatment adopted in the 
fine screens which looked so elaborately undercut. 

Mr. Bond, in replying, agreed that probably a 
5004 deal of the foreign patterns might have been 

еп from foreign books, or, more probably, from 
illuminated manuscripts; while he would like to 


OAK WAINSCOT PANELS IN 
THE HALL OF HOLMSTEAD 
PLACE, SUSSEX. 


Designed and Carved by 
MURIEL MOLLER. 


(See “ Some Oak Carvings in а 
Country Hall") 


believe that English workmen executed the screens, 
he had always felt a lingering doubt. He had found 
on some of the screens, notably the one at Kenton, 
there were two very different classes of work. First ~ 
of all there was the foreign work, which he was 
sorry to say was very much better executed than the 
English work by the side of it. It seemed as if 
some Fleming or other foreigner had been brought 
over to coach the other workmen and to give them 
alead. This would account for the difference. 


Іт is not wise for a beginner іп wood-carving to 
buy a complete set of tools. А better plan is get 
at first only a few tools, and learn thoroughh 
how to use each of them. Then, as Mr. 
well remarked, “ When difficulties | 
елен of ee | ی‎ : 
sought for and purchased v 
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Repoussé Metal Work. 


А DEMONSTRATION BY T. а. GAWTHORP. 
I— AN INTRODUCTORY TALK. 
(Scc the Design for a Hot-water Jug, Supplement А.) 


Y Л J HEN instruction іп so many of Ше art 
crafts has been imparted іп this 
magazine by means of the practical 

demonstration lesson, one could not 
ignore the requests of many readers for some de- 
monstrations on repoussé metal work. Such being 
the case, to whom was it more natural to turn for 
such expert instruction than to those clever crafts- 
men, the Messrs. Gawthorp, to whose enterprise, 
mainly, the art was first brought practically to the 
notice of amateurs in England. They readily 
fell in with the idea, and Mr. T. С. Gawthorp, 
having designed Їог our purpose the attractive 
little hot-water jug shown in one of our supple- 
ments, arranged for us a series of demonstrations 
in the course of which he will describe, while work- 
ing on the object, every feature of its development, 
from the strip of sheet copper from which the band 
of decoration will be beaten out, to the finished jug, 
ready foruse. There will be three articles, each 
illustrated by special photographs, taken during the 
progress of the work, to accompany Mr. Gawthorp's 
running comments. Не said : 

“Our first lesson will be on the treatment of the 
front of the metal; the second, on the treatment 
from the back; and the third, on the finishing, 
when the work is again on the front. 

"I have chosen copper for our jug, although 
my remarks will apply equally to brass—that is, 
unless occasion should arise for something to be 
said to the contrary. There is not much to choose 
between the two metals. Copperis the more valu- 
able, and, being the more ductile, should be used 
of a thicker gauge. It seems to call for a higher 
polish than brass. The sheet we have here is 
wire gauge 22. If I were using brass for our 
jug, I would probably choose 25, which, of course, 
is thinner. That would be stout enough for the 
rélief that this will call for. If the work were to 
be more elaborate, calling for particularly high re- 
lief, the metal would have to be thick enough to 
stand a good deal of hammering and occasional 
annealings without cracking. You know, I dare 
say, how the annealing is usually done. Тһе metal 
is made red hot and then plunged into water, but 
I don't advise that way of annealing for worked 
pieces, for you run the risk of: cracking the 
metal. А safer way is, after making the metal 
red hot, to place it in the ashes and let it cool 
gradually. Afterwards the metal should be care- 
fully flattened by gently planishing it with a mallet 
on a flat wood block. If you're not careful you 
may make the plate more uneven than it was at 
first. You should do it this way." 

Mr. Gawthorp began in the centre of the copper 
and worked out to the edges, trying to avoid 
striking twice on the same spot. 

The piece of copper, under Mr. Gawthorp's deft 


manipulation, had now assumed an even enough 


.appearance. With a circular motion he proceeded 
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next to scour it thoroughly, first with coarse emery 
cloth and sweet oil, and then with finer cloth, until 
the surface seemed closely grained, and he wiped 
off the oil with a rag moistened: with turpentine, 

“There! that’s better for repoussé work than 
any ‘buffing’ or ‘sanding,’” he said. “The surface 
is just dull enough now to show up the pattern 
when we scratch it on. When you come next, we 
will have the design all ready traced on the copper, 
and I will show you how to fix the plate upon the 
pitch block and get to work.” 

(To be continued.) 


WAYS OF THE BIBLIOPHILE.‘ 
< =< insight into the ways in which the 


French societies of book-lovers influence 

and promote the manufacture of fine books 

is given іп M. Beraldi's “ Bibliotheque d'un 
Bibliophile." It is not only that they buy up 
entire limited editions, but they criticise, compare, 
choose or reject, and, in many cases, make the 
book over again by culling from half a dozen or 
more examples the pages freest from faults of 
impression; by adding prints, drawings, auto- 
graphs; by engaging artists to fill the blanks at 
the ends of chapters with tail-pieces in water- 
colours ; and, finally, by putting the work in an 
appropriate and: generally costly binding. Then 
each man's work—as much his work, perhaps, as 
the publisher's— is submitted to the criticism of all 
his bibliophilic acquaintances. Let M. Beraldi 
tell how they set about it. Тһе scene is in the 
library of the President of the Société des Amis 
des Livres, on a Sunday afternoon :— 

“ Enter M. de Lacretelle. He comes to see the 
novelty of the day—a volume just returned from 
the. binder. He takes the book to examine it; 
whatwillhe say ? He weighs it: has it the specific 
density peculiar to books well bound, and due to 
the homogeneity of the 'battage' ? Не pinches 
it: will the cover bend under his finger : sign of 
too great flexibility? Не ехегів a traction in 
opposite directions on the front and rear covers: 
will it show that the book is feebly backed? He 
brings the cover down suddenly on the guards: 
does the volume give a dull, unfavourable sound? 
He smells the interior: is the scent of the glue 
perceptible? Не examines the back, this criterion 
of a perfect book: shall it be found faulty? Are 
the nerves too clumsy or too thin? are the 
characters of the title too heavy or too slender? 
has the morocco too large a grain ? too small ? too 
much polish ? not enough? Не opens the volume 
to look at the doublure, he makes the gilding of the 
dentelle shine, he regards the two covers at a time, 
the better to appreciate the effect. Shall the tool- 
ing be found, of a taste short of perfect ? Не runs 
his finger through the pages to judge of the sound 
of the paper. "Tis done! All is for the best! the 
judgment is approbative. Anxiety is at an end; 
there is a treasure the more on the shelves.” 


Mots еее ы: 
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EXAMPLES OF LETTERING ON METAL. 
The middle one із Епогауей; the other two Repoussé. (By courtesy of Mr. САМТНОВР.) 
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Japanese Art Metal-work. 


III.—THE KODSUKA, OR KNIFE-HANDLE. 


(Continued from page 252.) 


E give afew more examples of sword- 
AW guards, including an interesting old ex- 
ample in iron, worked “а jour,” after 

the manner already described. 

After sword-guards, it is natural to speak of knife- 
handles and sword-pins (or, as they are called in 
Japan, Kodsuka and Kogui)as they are commonly 
found attached to the short swords, and, it may 
be remarked, sometimes also to long swords. 
Though less important than the guards, they, too, 
are interesting to the metal worker, as well as to 
the connoisseur. But, being made usually of soft 
metal, the same kind of skill was not required as in 
sword-guard making. Not being intended to ward 
off a blow, there was no reason to use tough and 
hard metal. Occasionally, though, one finds some 
of them of iron; but, usually in that case, the back 
is of shakudo, or silver, or other soft metal. ` 

As sword-pins have been mentioned, a few 
words may be said about them. They are what 
some collectors call bodkins, and others say were 
usedas chop-sticks. "Those that are all in one piece, 
usually the oldest, were really so used to pin the 
court cap to the hair, as our ladies use the hat-pin. 
“They were also used for scratching the head. Later, 
some time in the eighteenth century, that custom 
died out, or nearly, and then the sword-pins were 
divided to make chop-sticks for use in camp or at 
аріспіс. Probably, though, none of the old bodkins 
were made over for this purpose, but chop-sticks 
were probably made in the same shape, only divided. 
"The ornament on the sword-pin is confined to the 
broad upper part. It consists often of a bird or 
spray of flowers thrown on without an enclosing line. 

Тһе ornament of both knife-handles and sword- 
pins most met with is oblong or upright. Figures 
and horses seem to be most commonly used in the 
former case; landscapes in the latter, but in a 
large collection one will find many examples to the 
contrary. Itis wonderful with what ingenuity the 
artist arranged.his composition to suit it to the 
narrow limits of the object to be decorated. 
What, for instance, could be more delightful than 
the poet, seen in one of our illustrations, carving 
his verses on the bark of a cherry tree? This 
knife-handle is in several different kinds of metal. 
"The one showing an old man sweeping the fallen 
maple leaves off a garden path is of copper. 
Another, with a design of a saint craning his neck 
to look at a descending stork, is of gold. 

There are probably few readers of Arts & 
Cnmarrs who have not seen some examples of 


. Japanese knife-handles ; but for the information ot 


anyone who may be unfamiliar with these often 

Í е miniatures, we may say that the size 
seems to be always the same—no more nor less 
than as represented in our illustrations. Many of 


them are signed by artists famous in this specialty. 
Fine knife-handles were not made by celebrated 


=N 
= 


n? 


sword-guard makers, as might be supposed, al- 
though some noted knife-handle makers did some- 


times make sword-guards. 
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THE TSUBA x 


I—SWORD-GUARD IN SOLID SILVER: BY 


TAKESHIKA (A.D. 1800) - THE EYES OF 
THE HORSES ARE OF GOLD AND THE 
SPOTS ON THE BODIES ARE OF 
SHAKUDO 


IL.—IRON SWORD-GUARD - WORKED “А 
JOUR” 


II. IIL—SW ORD-GUARD IN SHIBUICHI 
(DRAGONS) - BY SEIDZONI 
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T the ornamental designer, sketches of detail, 


and especially of leaves, flowers, and fruit, 

are always useful; but it must not be 

supposed from this that they can always 
be used directly as motives for decoration, not 
even if put through the process called “ сопуеп- 
tionalisation," which is very like turning, out 
ornament by machinery. You take any plant 
whatever, reduce it to something like a botanical 
diagram, repeat the diagram, and you have 
ornament of a kind, but seldom, indeed, and 
then only by chance, of a good kind. Тһе 
real designer seldom goes through any such 
routine. Не has the necessary elements of his 
design well in mind, owing to his previous practice. 
In any particular branch of design these are few. 
In wall-paper, for instance, they may almost be 
reduced to the running scroll and the diaper. 
Well, on his sketching trip he sees scrolls and 
diapers, or forms that can be reduced to these 
everywhere. Не does not make a design out of а 
bunch of leaves any more than an architect would 
build a house around a keyhole. So, in looking 
over his sketches, he finds some peculiarity of a 
natural vine which will enable him to give a new 
character of curve to his scroll-work, or some leaf 
indented in a fashion that he thinks will prove 
novel and effective in his design, or some arrange- 
ment of leaves and flowers that will fill agreeably the 
interstices of a pattern laid out on geometrical lines. 


Т use of book-binders’ tools need by по 


means be restricted to the covers of books 

nor to the materials generally employed in 

binding books. 'They may, for example, 
be used on plush with splendid effect. For this 
purpose the first step is to prepare some wax 
medium by dissolving.wax in spirits of turpentine 
to which a small. quantity of spike oil may be 
added. Тһе solution should be rather thicker than 
megilp, and may be retained of that consistency by 
mixing with more turpentine as it grows harder. 
If the colour of the plush suits, it is simply to be 
saturated with this solution, which is allowed to 
dry between the threads of the pile and so com- 
bine them into a mass. Butany paint in powder, 
or gold or silver bronze, can be added to the 
medium. After the plush is dry, the design can be 
traced on it by pouncing—that is, rubbing powdered 
chalk or charcoal through pin-holes made along the 
lines. The stamping is done just as for stamped 
leather, butless pressure is needed as the warm 
tools melt the wax and bear down the fibres easily. 
Тһе wax, cooling again, prevents their rising once 
more to their old position. Тһе effect is of а lustrous 
depressed ornamentation in a dull ground of the 
same colour. Stencils can be used in order to save 
portions of the stuff of its original colour and quality, 
and one of the most beautiful effects obtainable is 
got by stencilling white or pale-coloured silk plush 
with wax medium mixed with silver bronze an 
then stamping the waxed portion only. 'The wax 
preserves the bronze from change and also keeps it 
from getting into the atmosphere of the room. 


ADAPTED ЕВОМ THE BORDER OF AN OLD PERSIAN КОС. 


REPEAT DESIGN. 
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Wood Inlaying. 
SIMPLE LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS. 


NLAYING isa craft that allows of no scamping, 
| and should be attempted by no one who 

expects to get good results with little work. 

Its difficulties, however, are more apparent than 
actual, and are overcome without much trouble if 
the worker is content to start from the beginning. 
The expense for tools and materials is slight. The 
following tools will suffice at first : A strong bench, 
provided with a vice and holes for a_holdfast 
(Fig. 1), a trying plane either of wood (Fig. 2), or 
iron; assorted firmer chisels (Fig. 3), т іп, 2 in., 
Тіп, | in. and # in; a router (Fig. 4), tenon saw, 
gauge (Fig. 5), smoothing plane, shuting board 
(Fig. 6), bevel (Fig. 7), square rule, and mallet. 


hà T. N 


Figs. 1 to 7.—Tools Required by a Beginner. 


Fig. 9.--5ее reference in the text. 


A first attempt may be made on a simple teapot 
stand, such as is illustrated herewith. Plane up 
the surface of a piece of 3 in. wood quite smooth 
and the edges square on the board, being very 
careful when planing across the end grain to cut 
off the far corner, to the line as shown in Fig. 9. 
When this is ready, set the gauge to r in. and 
gauge a line from each side. Next set to 1} in., and 
runa set of lines inside these lines, and then with 
the square and a penknife cut in these lines as well 
as a I} in. square in the centre. Now take a chisel 
and pare out the waste wood from between these 
lines to a depth of } in., finishing with the router, 
the iron of which should project exactly 4 from the 
sole. This plane will clean up the bottom of the 
grooves, and ensure them all being at the same 


course a little thicker. Having planed up the 
pieces, fit in the centre, but do not drive it home. 
Next fit the border, very carefully making the join 
at the corners, called а“ mitre" When the fitting 


Fig. 8.—Simple Pattern for a First Attempt.—Tea-pot Stand. 


“18 complete, run some thin glue into the grooves 


and on to the pieces and drive them in with the 
mallet. The work should be cleaned up with the 
smoothing plane when the glue is quite set, on 


Simple Pattern for 
Inlay. Made of two 
contrasting woods. 


no account befere, and then the edges chamfered 
to complete the stand. 

In cases where it is impossible to get the wood 
quite smooth, a scraper should be used. А piece 


Two ways 
of cutting 
the wood 
= for Fig. 10. 


s 


7772) 


depth. 

The wood to be inlaid should now be planed 
a Те Size оп Ше shuting board. It should Бе 
slightly wider than the space it is to fit in, and of 


of broken glass makes an excellent scraper, and, 
if carefully used, will clean up the whole surface. 
Finish it off with glass paper tor polishing. 

To continue the work a stage further, an inlay of 
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some simple ornament, such as the star shown in 
Fig. ro, may be used instead of the square in the 
centre. It should be made of two contrasting 
woods, such as sycamore or holly and walnut or 


Showing how Chequered 
Pattern is produced, and 


сш 


BB Nm 


m m me Banding for a Border. 
Қт қылыш 
ME RU Ш Шу 
BUB; 
Fig 13. 272 


rosewood, апа cut from а strip of wood іп the way 
shown іп Figs. rr and і2. Тһе latter method, 
although economical, is not always the most suitable, 
for the grain should always be studied. 

Fig. r3 illustrates how a chequers pattern is 
produced. Тһе operation is simple. When the 
sizeof the square is determined, the requisite number 
of pieces are planed up exactly true and an extra 
oneisadded. These pieces are then glued together, 
and when the glue is perfectly set, strips are sawn 
off and placed together, after being planed up on 
the shuting board, and moved along in alternate 
strips to get the chequered effect. “hey are then 
glued. up оп a piece of stiff paper. Іп making 
similar patterns to these, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the planing be true, and each strip exactly 
the same width. 

Bandings for inlaying borders are made by 
sawing narrow strips of the piece just described, 
as illustrated in Fig. 14. А more elaborate yet very 
simple piece of banding is shown in Fig. 15. To 
make it, first of all get out a series of strips and 
glue them up : next glue on each side, after cleaning 


«У 


f 
| 


RI7 
Another kind of Banding, and Corner Pieces. 


ЖЕ. the glue апа scraping over both surfaces with 


saw ре a thin EN of board, and put under 
pressure until dry. e banding is made of strips 
sawn off the = and planed up smooth. 


Corner pieces are also easily made: two of 
simple patterns are shown at Figs. 16 and 17. Тһе 
former, the more difficult of the two, is composed 
of a square piece of wood, with a piece of the same 
width glued on each side, and another piece of 
square section in each corner. Fig. 17 15 much the 
easier ; four strips only are glued on to the centre 
square, and pieces for inlaying are sawn off the 
end to the required thickness. 

For those workers in inlay who wish for a piece 
of work to advance their skill and utilise some of 
the above pieces of work, the design for an 
inlaid chessboard is given to enable the worker 
to utilise his practice in following our directions. 
The pattern, which consists of 1] inch square, 
should be made and then inlaid. А banding, made 
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Бір. 18.—Simple Inlaid Chess-board. 


up іп a similar manner to that shown at Fig. 15, 


should be let in as a border, with corners to match 
built up liké Fig. 16. А half-round rim should be 
screwed on to give a finish to the work. The 
same idea might easily be carried out in the form 
of a table, which should afterwards be French- 


polished. 


AX, (Cj. ЕОВЛІНЕ 


ONE can give bronze the green stain of verdigris 
by covering the spots to be discoloured with 
ground horseradish saturated with vinegar, an 
keeping the horseradish wet until the stain has 
become fixed. This will require some days ; for, 
though the discoloration will show after a few 
hours, it will be superficial, and vanish by wiping- 
Three or four days will, however, turn your bronze 
into an antique, so far as the mockery of age can 
make it old. 
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A . FURNITURE EXHIBITION. 


HE ninth annual “International Furnishing 
Trades Exhibition and Market,” recently 


held at Agricultural Hall, although designed 

solely in the interests of the various trades 
represented, contained much worthy of notice in 
these pages. We were struck by the excellence of 
some of the furniture of moderate cost. This was 
very noticeable in the exhibit of Bartlett, Scott & 
Co., Ltd., of High Wycombe (whose London show- 
rooms are at 59, Berners-street, W.). We noted 
especially their well-made and artistically designed 
oak dining-room suites. A modern “ Welsh 
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from lettering drawn by. G.E..Street, APRA. 


and veneers used in cabinet making, marque 

and inlays were a feature of the display vrai 
William. Marshall & Son, but no less notable were 
his choice samples of mahogany and satinwood 
curls, richly figured Cuba and Spanish saw-cut 
veneers and fine burr walnut veneers. For crafts- 
men who are on the look-out for simple, well-con- 
structed furniture of good design, to ornament 
with wood carving and metal work, nothing could 
be more acceptable than some of the oak-fumed 
articles made by Messrs. C. & R. Light, Ltd. 
(Curtain-road). Their general furniture exhibit, 
too, was highly creditable. The Cloisonné Glass 
Company show that their new invention, which 


ALPHABETS FOR ART WORKERS.—NO. Il. (From the Collection of Mr. GAWTHORP.) 


dresser," with copper hinges was capital. Kauf- 
mann & Co., of Weaste, near Manche ñ d showed 
ше original designs іп bedroom and other 
NEED and highly creditable examples of in- 
АЕ and marquetry copper work. A striking 
бі ibit was made by Felix Kuhn, of Liverpool, of 
КЕ and drawer handles, hinges, panels, finger 
plates, and other metal work. Тһе timber trade 
Med represented by some of the best firms in Eng- 
<s в: John Burton proved by his fine display of 
d ХУЧ cut Бу English workmen, that һе is cap- 
кегі М ешр with similar work for which опе 
бар as to ро іоіһе Continent. His exhibit of 

г also was large and interesting. Timber 
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has so much to recommend it on technical grounds, 
is not likely to suffer for lack of artistic design. As 
our readers probably know, the outlines of the 
patterns are formed by thin metal strips creating 
partitions, ог “ cloisons, which are then filled in 
with coloured enamels. It is certainly very attractive 
in design and colouring. We shall hope to find space, 
later,to describe in detail the process of manufacture, 

It was interesting to see, in the art metal work 
exhibit of Messrs. Willetts-Adshead, Ltd., Falcon 
Works, Dudley, a handsome fireplace and hearth 
suite, all in solid brass, designed by Walter Crane ; 
for we believe that this is the first essay of the 
kind by that distinguished artist. 
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from IS Psalter dedic" Dona Mariana dos Seraphie lale 32^ cent. 


(From the Collection of Mr. GawrHonr.) 
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ALPHABETS FOR ART WORKERS.—No. 


THE ARRANGEMENT ОБ 
ROOMS. 
ВЕ the great improvements that have 


marked the arrangement of our rooms 

during the past decade or two, the 

tendency is to fill the home with beautiful 
things rather than to make the house itself a work 
of art. We are suffering from bric-à-brac indi- 
gestion. In all fine epochs there was but little 
furniture in use. The Italians of the Renaissance, 
for example, used it sparingly in their homes, 
but each piece introduced was a work of art. 
Even common things had beautiful forms. "That is 
what we want. We could imitate to advantage the 
old Italians in their moderation and in their judicious 
choice of such objects as were to meet their eyes 
daily. We havealso the example of the Japanese, 
who have influenced in such large measure our 
taste in decoration. Nothing can be more simple 
than a Japanese interior. A vase perfect in form 
and colour, a fine old bronze, is placed where it 
may receive all the homage that is its due. Then 
some other beautiful object takes its place. That 
is real appreciation, a very different thing from 
crowding a cabinet with Japanese jars, however 
pretty they may be. Ifa man wishes to make a 
museum of his house, that is another thing—epochs, 
periods, styles, may jostle and confound опе 
another. But if he wants to decorate and beautify 
his home, then he is on the wrong road. The 
adjustment of our surroundings should contribute 
to mental repose. One’s attention is distracted by 
a multiplicity of objects clamouring for , notice. 
Concentration of thought, even for the purposes of 
conversation, is more or less difficult amid such 
surroundings. А room should possess unity as well 
as character—that is to say, it should have some 
definite purpose of style, and everything should 
tend to further this. It may be composed as an 
easel picture is composed, with regard to masses, 
groups, colour, line, and lighting. How easily 
can an artist fritter away and dissipate the unity of 
his painting by bestrewing it with objects ! Instead 
of doing this, he gathers them into masses, and 
then disposes of his groups with reference to one 
another. He may be guided in these by considera- 
tion for line or for colour. The most important 
he sets forth, the others fall into subordinate 
places. 

Above all let us have sobriety. It is often 
desirable to take the choicest object in a room and 
make itthe key to the whole. One should not 
take a warm-toned painting of an Oriental scene 
and place it conspicuously in a cold grey room. 
But if with that for the note of colour, draperies 
and surroundings take the hint, the room might be 
like a burst of sunlight. Such treatment would 
exalt the dignity of the painting. As a general 
thing warm-hued paintings should be kept together 
and those of another key grouped by themselves. 
Etchings and engravings can seldom be hung iM 
the same room with oil paintings. E. H. 
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Practical Aids to Art Workers. 


* ALPHABETS OLD AND NEW.” 
Bv Lewis Е. Day. 


HE two volumes which we choose this 
month as additions to our “ Practical Aids 
to Art Workers" are not new. Тһе title- 
page of each, indeed, bears the date of 


three years ago, and the words “eighth thousand” 
appear on that of the one under notice. That 


= 
Е 
alphabets given, but it is pithy апа suggestive. 
There is nothing especially sacred about our 
alphabet, except what it may be said to derive from 
its antiquity. The letters are the result of evolution 


ALPHABET BY LEWIS F. DAY. 
(From “ ALPHABETS OLD AND New.’’) 


CYPHERS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 
(From “ LETTERING IN ORNAMENT.’’) 


Both Books are by Lewis F. Day. 
(Courtesy of B. T. Batsrorp, Publisher.) 


this little book had already passed through many 
editions is not surprising, for such a collection of 
alphabets was and is indispensable to every art 
worker. There has been much improvement of 
late years in decorative lettering in this country, 
but that there are thousands of capable craftsmen 
who have yet to learn their “АВ С” is only too 
evident. To the improvement we note, Mr. Day 
has doubtless largely contributed. In what depart- 
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ment of the applied or decorative arts, indeed, 
has he not left his mark? One who reviews the 
fruits of his strenuous and useful life can but be 
impressed not only by his indefatigable industry 
and versatility, but by the soundness of his judg- 
ment as an artist and the lightness of his touch as 
a writer. Not that the present volume in particular 
presents anything out of the common. Тһе actual 
letterpress is comprised within forty pages, and is 
little more than a historical introduction to the 


and selection ; so there is no reason why the artist 
should not still modify them to suit his taste. But, 
as our author points out at the start, there are only 
two conditions on which he may tamper with the 
alphabet: “ Whatever he does ought, in the first 
place, to make reading run smoother, and, in the 
second, to make writing satisfactory to the eye. 
Neither of these desirable ends should, however, be 
sought at the expense of the other. The way to 
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make reading easier is to mark whatever is 
characteristic in the letter; to develop what is 
peculiar to it; to curtail, or it may be to lop off, 
anything which tends to make us confound it with 
another ; to emphasise, in short, the individuality 
of each individual letter and make is unmistakable.” 
At the same time, beauty is to be considered, but, 
as Mr. Day justly observes, there is not the least 
reason why beauty should interfere with use: 
“ Beauty does not imply elaboration or ornament. 
On the contrary, simplicity and character, and the 
dignity which comes of them, are demanded in the 
interests alike of practicality and of art." 

Among the nearly two hundred alphabets given 
are several by Mr. Day, and others by Walter 
Crane, Patten Wilson, and A. Beresford Pite. The 
alphabet by the author which we have reproduced 
fulfils so well the conditions he names as essential 
to good lettering, that we are sorry he did not give 
the uncials as well. (London: B. T. Batsford, 94, 
Holborn. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 


‘LETTERING IN ORNAMENT.” 
By Lewis Е. Day. 


HAT “іп modern days we seem to have lost 
sight of the artistic possibilities of lettering 
in decoration” is somewhat less apparent 
than it was when Mr. Day penned the 
observation, two or three years ago ; but that our 
craftsmen still are very far from availing themselves 


- of their opportunities in this respect is but too 


evident. It is not easy to account for the neglect, 
for that lettering has a distinct decorative value of 
its own must be evident to anyone who is acquainted, 
even slightly, with the work of good craftsmen of 
past ages. Perhaps, with the growth of popular 
education, the alphabet gradually came to be looked 
upon as “too соттоп” to be tolerated as ornament. 
In olden times, it had been regarded with a reve- 
rential feeling, akin to awe, associated as it was 
with the mysteries of the Church and the learning 
of the privileged classes, and then there seems to 
have come a reaction, due, possibly, to the familiarity 
which breeds contempt. 

“т Well-formed and well-spaced lettering has from 
the earliest times afforded the most satisfactory way 
of breaking a surface, and Mr. Day cites examples of 
Egyptian mummy cases, carved reliefs from Nineveh, 
ivories from Byzantium, coins from Greece and Syra- 
cuse, pottery, Gothic glass and tapestry, church em- 


TITLE, AUTHOR, 


“FIGURE DRAWING” „а ... «| RICHD. G. HATTON 
“MODELLING” (2 vols) ... 


broidery and furniture, leather bindings, locksmith's 
and goldsmith's work. In fact, “іп all manner of 
craftsmanship, in the decoration of the manuscripts 
and books of all times, and on the seals and signet 
rings of all peoples, lettering in some form, often 
a very emphatic one, plays a decorative part." 
In what is called Arab art, lettering is one of the 
most striking features. Тһе ancient followers of 
the Prophet, being forbidden to represent any 
living creature, but desiring to express themselves 
in design, lavished their ingenuity on those wonder- 
ful geometric patterns which still arouse our admira- 
tion and on such decorative use of lettering as has 
not been surpassed. 

But that Occidental art need not be, nor has ever 
been, under any disadvantage by reason of its 
alphabets differing from those of Oriental nations, 
is shown by illustrations, ranging from a .Re- 
naissance bronze medal by Pisano to a “ Perseus ” 
composition by Burne-Jones. Тһе chapters on 
Monograms and Cyphers abound in similar illus- 
trations, marked by the author's unerring taste 
in selection, whether they be taken from the 
Chàteau d'Anet of Diane de Poictiers, or from a 
page of decoration by Walter Crane. Nor must we 
forget to mention Mr. Day's designs, which meander 
pleasantly through the volume and flow over into 
the lining, where we have a diaper design made up 
alternately of the monograms of the author and of 
that of his sympathetic publisher. (London: B. T. 
Batsford, 94, High Holborn. Price 5s. net). 


The Home Mechanic, which has for a sub-title “ How 
to Put Things Right Oneself," would seem to be just what was 
needed in this way by the young amateur, for this is the second 
edition of the book. Itisthoroughly practical,clearly written and 
even interesting, for Mr. John Wright is evidently a very master 
of crafts, with all their “secrets” and resources at his finger ends. 
He has above all recognised the fact that while there are other 
good books for the guidance of the amateur mechanic, they 
are nearly all too advanced for a beginner. This is especially 
the case in regard to the use of the lathe. While simplifying 
instructions, however, Mr. Wright gives the amateur no reason 
to hope that success at it may be reached by any royalroad. He 
promises him that with patience and perseverance he will 
become a superior workmen —better than the average “ skilled 
mechanic”—but he reminds him that “һе might just as well 
try to learn spherical trigonometry before he had learned 
arithmetic as to try to be a skilful amateur turner before he 
can use а file or a plane.” (London: John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, Price 6/- net.) 

The Year’s Art for 1905 begins the second quarter of a 
century of this very useful publication, which is more complete 
than ever. The Directory of Artists and Art Workers, although 
containing some 7,000 names, of course does not nearly 
exhaust the possibilities of such a list, but itis very valuable 
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asitis. Dueattention has been paid to the report of the 
Committee of Inquiry into the Administration of the Chantrey 
Bequest, and admirable portraits are given of the members 
of it. Тһе part taken by our countrymen at the St. Louis 
Exhibition is recorded. It would have been interesting to 
have found also a report of the conclusions arrived at by the 
important Educational Congress at Berne, which many of our 
English art masters attended, for the results of its deliberations 
are likely to be far-reaching in this country in the near future. 
But the great field that might possibly be covered by The 
Year's Art must, of course, have its limits, and it seems almost 
ungracious to suggest further extension of the already wide 
scope of the book, many excellent features of which we have 
not been able even to mention. (London: Hutchinson 6: Со,, 
Price 3/6 net.) 

Тһе Public Schools Year Book, which has reached its 
sixtieth issue, is invaluable to parents and others in need of 
information about schools. A useful list of preparatory schools 
isadded. It is gratifying to note that the same publishers 
have in preparation a Girls’ School Year Book. 


TWO NOTABLE PRESENTATIONS. 

THE lot of the art teacher, as we all know, is not altogether 
an enviable one ; but there are occasional compensations for 
the devotion of the best years of his life and energies to the 
instruction of youth, which must go far toward making the 
instructor forget all the drawbacks. Undoubtedly this was so 
in the case of the teacher of architecture at the Royal 
Academy Schools, and of the Professor of Sculpture at the 
Royal College of Art, each of whom, during the past few 
weeks, has been the object of a remarkable demonstration of 
affectionate regard on the part of his pupils and admirers. 

The occasion of the first of these demonstrations was that 
in honour of Mr. R. Phené Spiers, and Professor Lantéri was 
conspicuously identified with it as sculptor of the classically 
designed and admirably modelled plaque—or medallion, as it 
is called—which was, perhaps, the most notable feature of the 
presentation. In regard to the photograph df this beautiful 
work, which we reproduce on another page, it will be noticed 
that it was taken before lettering. It is therefore well to say 
that, on the obverse, the name of the recipient and his calling 
are inscribed across the extreme top of the plaque—the 
lettering divided by the crown of the head—and in the car- 
touche at the bottom are the words: “А Record of the 
Esteem of his Pupils, Colleagues, and Friends,” while on the 
reverse, occupying two lines at the top of the plaque, is the 
following : “Тһе greatest trust between man and man is the 
trust of giving counsel." 

Professor Beresford Pite made the presentation of the larger 
plaque—the original model—and Mr. Guy Dawber, president 
of the Architectural Association, presented the reduction in 
silver, which was done in Paris, where they excel in such 
work. 

Professor Lethaby then handed Mr. Spiers a volume of the 
latter’s collected essays, which had been got together for the 
occasion, and printed with remarkable expedition, under great 
pressure, by Mr. B. T. Batsford. 

A collection of books was given by former Royal Academy 
students, and Mr. Pascal presented a commemorative medal, 


struck in honour of Mr. Spiers by the Société Centrale des . 


Architectes Frangais. He also presented a contribution of 
books from the Atelier Blouet-Gilbert-Questal-Pascal, Paris. 
The second presentation was in honour of Professor 
Lantéri, and that distinguished artist received, on the occasion 
of the completion of his twenty-fifth year at the Royal College 
of Art, such an ovation as he can, certainly, never forget. The 
class-rooms of the modelling school, which were draped and 
decorated with much taste, were filled to overflowing with an 
enthusiastic gathering of the Professor's pupils past and pre- 
sent, and a host of other friends. Мг. A. Spencer, principal 
of the College, presided. Letters of congratulation were read 
from Auguste Rodin, General Baden-Powell, and Mr. Spiel- 
man. Mr. Alfred Drury, on behalf of the students, read to 
the Professor a short address, and Miss Dorothy Rope and 
Miss Maggie Richardson, the youngest pupils of the 
School, then, on behalf- of past and present pupils, presented 
Several portfolios containing the Autotype Company's repro- 
ductions of drawings by Alfred Stevens and the Holbein 
drawings at Windsor Castle. To Mrs. Lantéri was pre- 
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sented a silver bowl ІШІ of roses. Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., 
one of the Professor's oldest pupils and his devoted friend, 
addressed him in terms at once admirably humorous and 
pathetic. Professor Lantéri returned thanks т а very modest 
and charming speech, and the walls fairly resounded with 
up" followed by the singing of "For He'sa Jolly Good 
Fellow.” 


_Arts and Crafts at Bristol.—At an interesting exhibi- 
tion of handicrafts, including metal and leather work, 
jewellery, carving, marquetry, pyrogravure, needlework, 
Jace, and photography, held at the Berkeley Rooms, March 
29, 30, and 31, demonstrations in various kinds of work 
were given by :—Mr. Harbutt (Bath), in modelling іп ріа5- 
ticine ; Mr. Williamson (Taunton), metal work; Miss M. E. 
James (Bath), leather work ; Miss Mabel Butt, pyrogravure ; 
Miss Willway, marquetry. Jewellery was shown by the 
Barnstaple Guild of Metal Workers, Mrs. Engelbach, and 
Bernard Cuzner; leatherwork and bookbinding by Miss 
Gull, Miss Pitt, Miss Hippisley, and Miss M. E. James. Mr. 
Frank Bell made a good display of wood-carving, and Miss 
Stathan (Cheddar), of marquetry staining. 

A “Home Arts and Crafts Exhibition” is to be 
held as Clevedon, Somerset, оп Мау 23,24, and 25. Applica- 
tions for space (which must be made not later than the 16th 
of the month) should be addressed to Rev. E. A. Sanford, 18, 
Hallam-road, Clevedon. 

At Mrs. Jopling’s Art School, Logan-place, Earl’s 
Court, there was recently an interesting exhibition of 
students’ work, on which occasion Miss Postlethwaite, the 
very capable secretary, and Miss B. M. Bristowe, formerly con- 
nected with the school, also showed some interesting work 
in both oil and water colours. Mrs. Jopling will have arrived 
from India by the time this paragraph appears, and we hope 
there will be an early opportunity to see her studies of 
Oriental life. 


Treatment of Designs. 


The Fruit Design (Supplement A). 

Metalwork.—Either for repoussé work or chasing this would 
be suitable. Тһе relief in raising should be slight, otherwise 
the work would look “lumpy.” The fruit should be carefully 
modelled and undercut, and great care should be taken to 
preserve the flow of the lines. The border should be traced 
in and the ground punched to the edges. 

Woodcarving.—The design is very suitable either for simple 
work in veining, with the background punched, or low relief. 
If treated for the former, the outline should be cut in either 
with a V tool or veiner, and then, without cutting out the 
ground, punch down with a suitable stamp. Thisisasplendid 
way to practise the use of the above-named tools in making 
long cuts. 

Leatherwork.—As an example of plain tooling and punched 
ground, this design will prove very useful. It could be adapted 
to many purposes, and is easily worked. If the design is 
required to be raised, proceed according to the directions 
given for the treatment in metalwork. A. J. E. 


The Leather Work Design by Ellen Sparks. 

Tuis may be either cut and the background punched back, 
or the design may be raised from the back: the leaves 
would particularly lend themselves to the latter treatment. 
If used as a frame for a clock or photograph, the leather 
would have to be mounted on wood, which could either be 
squared, or cut with a fret-saw to follow the outline of the 
leather. 

For Руговгатиге. — The design would also look well if 
*pokered" on leather. In outlining the design on leather, 
great care must be taken to keep the point comparatively 
cool, and the strokes must be put in with a light, sweeping 
touch. The slightest halt while the point is in contact with 
the material may burn a hole. For the shading, an attach- 
ment sold for the purpose should be used. Ií the work is 
"pokered" before the leather is mounted оп the wood, it 
must be well stretched on a board with pins, otherwise the 
heat will draw it up. Light brown calf is the easiest to work 
on. Staining, in this case, would be very effective, but the 
colours must be subdued. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


These columns arc free to ай, It is only required that (т) 
questions dealing with different topics be written on separate 
sheets of paper wilh the writers name and address оп the back 
of each, and that (2) stamps accompany all picturcs, drawings, 
prints, &c., to be returned. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the EDITOR OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 37 & 38, 
Strand, London. 


MSS. and Designs Accepted.—" Proserpine,” А. T. 
“ Subscriber " (Maidstone). 


Under Consideration.—S. B., Propert, “ Cornflower,” 
B.J. T, G. W. 


Declined.—S. Т. J., “Miniature Painter," B. S. 5, “А 
Canadian Reader,” S. S. J., * Subscriber " (Hastings), H. H. N., 
P. F. O. 


An Interesting Outcome of the Berne Congress. 
Editor cf ARTS 8: CRAFTS. 

DEAR бік,-І am anxious to bring under your notice our 
new Association, which may interest you, and whose aims 
and constitution are defined in the enclosed. 

Тһе Association is the direct outcome of last year's Inter- 
national Congress on Drawing, held in Berne, 1904. There 
were present 800 delegates, representing twenty-one coun- 
tries, from all parts of the world. Тһе first Congress was in 
Paris, 1900. : 

At our London опе in 1908 we hope to have Ше whole of 
the British Empire represented—not just England. Hence 
we hope to break the ground, by means of our Association, in 
this direction. 

If the Association appeals to you—and we should greatly 
value your aid and influence—I trust you will see your way 
clear not only to show us your sympathy, but also to join, in 
order that there-may be a link of intercommunication 
between your valuable periodical and the Association. The 
Association has the good wishes of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies and other leading gentlemen. We hope to get 
members in all the British Colonies. ІР would give the 
Association the greatest satisfaction if you could give some 
slight notice of its formation in the pages of your important 
art periodical. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
Т. W. Торнам VINALL, Hon. Sec. 

British and American Mutual Correspondence Association. 


The Neglect of Ceramic Art. 

Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 2 

SiR,—1 have been struck by the poverty of ceramics at the 
various arts and сгаНв exhibitions held in this country. The 
same applies to the literature—at any rate the portion dealing 
with the craft and technique of pottery. Тһе Continental 
nations are far ahead of us in this respect, and even America 
has shows of excellent work in pottery by amateurs, who 
solve successfully such ceramic problems as “rouge flambé ” 
and crystalline glazes. Many capable designers in England 
are deterred from working in this fascinating medium 
because they are conscious of technical difficulties which they 
have no ready means of surmounting. Chief of these is the 
“baking” or “firing.” This in America is not felt, because 
there аге so many ‘“caulkins” and other kilns and muffles on 
the market, at prices easily within the reach of anyone who 
seriously takes up the craft. 


- FREDERICK А. RHEAD. 
Newcastle, Staffs. 
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classes, please do not assume that I am not studying seriously, 
or just go there to mess about, for want of something better 
to do. Many artists think because a student is not a pro- 
fessional student he is not worth bothering much about, No 
doubt this applies to a number of amateurs, but not to my 
case. I do not know if I am altogether pleased with the 
instruction I get at the * * *, and I should feel greatly 
obliged if you can tell me of a really. good school (where 
they have evening lessons) where I could learn oil painting on 
a thoroughly sound system. I am told the Lambeth School 
is the best one in London. Сап you recommend it? І could 
get some private lessons from an artist—he used to be Her- 
komer's favourite pupil. А friend tells me it would be nearly 
as good as going to Herkomer himself, Would you recom- 
mend private lessons in preference to going to a school ? 
W.S. 

(1) The question of giving such demonstration lessons as 
yousuggest has long been under consideration. Тһе chief 
difficulty lies in giving in monochrome such illustrations as 
would be adequate for the purpose, and we are not prepared 
yet to give coloured plates. (2) We do not know any “really 
good school where they have evening classes for oil painting.” 
(3) The Lambeth School in many respects is excellent. (4) 
You would probably learn most from private lessons if you 
had a good teacher. (5) The distinguished artist whose 
name you mention in your postscript (which we omit) is too 
old and infirm now to engage in such work. 


The New ‘‘ Punto Tagliato.’’ 
Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS, 

SiR,—With regard to your review last month on the New 
Lace Embroidery (Punto Tagliato), I must object to the re- 
mark, * She does not claim literally that Punto Tagliato is 
new—that is evident from her adoption of the old Italian 
name as the sub-title of her book," as being very misleading. 
This New Punto Tagliato Embroidery of mine is entirely 
original, and promises to be one of the novelties in exquisite 
embroideries of the age—bearing no resemblance, except in 
name, to the old Punto Tagliato, a name which, by the way, 
in Italy is applied to cut drawn thread work and all kinds of 
open embroidery. LouisA A. TEBBS. 


Tube Whites for Oil Painting. 

“ Artist’? (Brighton)—The specimen of German tube 
white for oil painting which you send for our opinion seems 
of excellent quality, but the colour is ground so fine that its 
body is sacrificed in the preparation. Still, for one who likes 
a thin and readily manipulated white, nothing could be better, 
especially for painting small pictures, with sable brushes. For 
strong, bold work with bristle brushes, “we would prefer 
the sample of English make you send ; for fine work you could 
use it diluted. So far as permanence is concerned, there is no 
choice between them. Both will yellow " slightly, but neither 
will change enough to do any harm. 


How to Paint on Leather. 

J. P.—Draw your design first in chalk, then give the leather 
a coating of thin size made of good glue and hot water. Paint 
over it in oil colours mixed witha little gold size, and wash off 
the size when the colours are dry. If you paint on unsized 
leather it will absorb and deaden the colours unless you use 
varnish with them, and the varnish eventually causes the 
colours to crack, though they look brilliant at the start. 
Magnificent screens can be made by painting over Japanese 
leather paper prepared with a size and varnished after all is 
done instead of having the size washed off. 


How to Make a Lay Figure. 
Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 
Sig,—Can you tell me of a book on how to make a lay 
figure, or a book in which there is an article on ща ашы 
Perhaps one of our readers can give our correspondent the 
information he seeks. 


Posing Flowers for Painting. 
<“ Silver " and **Gold,"—We hardly care to give such 
hard and fast rules as you seem to expect. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, there are certain general principles of design bearing on 
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the subject, which you would do wellto keep in mind. For 
example, a few of your flowers may be grouped closely where 
the strongest light is to be concentrated, some may be massed 
with the leaves on the shaded side, one or more may be 
allowed to fall low and almost at right angles with those that 
are above, and a specimen that is not of the largest—partly 
blown, say—may rise higher than all the others. This last, аз 
well as those detached below, will take away from the bulky 
appearance of the central mass, without at all diverting its 
light and shade. 


The Village Carving Class. 
Editor of ARTS & CRAFTS. 

SIR,—As a subscriber to ARTS & CRAFTS, I wish to acknow- 
ledge the great assistance afforded by it to our village carving 
class forlads. I enclose photograph of carved oak panel in a 
hall box-bench, for which an order was obtained by the class, 
and you will notice that the design is taken from your maga- 
zine with only such modifications as the material required. 

А. В. Соттох. 

The Grange, Shipbourne, Tonbridge. 

[From the photograph, reproduced herewith, it will be seen 
that the adaptation—a legitimate one—is from the stencilled 
frieze by James A. Found (Hull School of Art), awarded a 
bronze medal at the National Competitions last year.—EDITOR, 
А. & С] 


Мг. Fisher's Articles оп Enamelling. 
Harrison, М.— Мг. Alexander Fisher’s articles describing 
“Тһе Technical Process of Enamelling on Metals" were 
published in the June, August, September, October and 
November issues of ARTS & CRAFTS. The numbers of the 
magazine in which they appeared may still be had. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


Teacher.—You will see, by Moeller & Condrup's adver- 
tisement, that they offer to give free lessons in relief burning 
(poker-work) to any teacher who wants to learn that useful craft. 

Subscriber (Birkenhead.)—The hymn-board designed and 
carved by Miss Reeks, which we illustrated last month, 
was a commission from Mrs. Coltart and placed by her in the 
parish church at Birkenhead ; so it is not remarkable that you 
have seen one like it there. 

А Student.— (1) Naturally, there is a disadvantage іп 
having to crease the double-page drawing, as in the instance 
you mention; but surely this is counterbalanced by the 
advantage of having such studies the actual sizes of the 
originals, or very nearly. There should be no difficulty in 
getting any of our double-page illustrations to open flat and 
remain so, for each section of the magazine is separately 
stitched, and its middle pages may be pressed back without 
fear of injury to the binding. (2) Your suggestion will be 
followed so far as practicable. 

P. J. (Bath).— (1) It is usual to edge the front with a deep lace, 
which, when in use, will hang over and partly hide the super- 
frontal. The lace, however, is not obligatory. (2) The corporal 
should be about twenty inches square, made of the finest linen 
orlawn. It should be finished with a plain hem an inch deep. 
A small cross worked in the centre is often the only ornament, 
butsimple crosses may also be embroidered in the four corners. 

Subscriber (Derby).—(1) The “mineral water-colours ” 
you mention were employed for a time in china painting ; 
but, we are told, were a failure. In the United States, on the 
other hand, the excellent “ vitro moist water-colours " made 
by Messrs. A. Sartorius & Co. have been used with great 
Success. You may be interested to know that the address of 
the firm is 46, West Broadway, New York. (2) Our corre- 
spondent, Mr. F. A. Rhead, you will see, takes the same view 
as you do in regard to the present lack of interest in ceramic 
art among amateurs in England. 

* Hampthill."—(:r) The purpose of the folding diptych 
and triptych, doubtless, was to protect the painted picture it 
enclosed. (2) The term “ drawing" is not fitted to express the 
elaborate processes of modern water-colour painting. It has 
been retained from the time when water-colour pictures were, 
indeed, drawings in India ink, afterwards stained with a few 
tints of thin colour—being little more than studies of light and 
shade. '' Water-tinted drawings” and “ water-washed draw- 
ings," they were called early in the last century. 
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the present issue, and it is highly gratifying 

to say that its cordial reception by the 

public has more than realised the hopes of 
its proprietor. It is rare indeed for a new publi- 
cation in so short a time to have taken so firm a 
hold on its constituency. But it is realised that 
much more may be done to make it useful to both 
amateur and art worker, and, with this aim in view, 
suggestions from our readers are cordially invited. 

ғ 


Те magazine completes its first year with 


WiTH an ardour worthy of the great Togo, my 
esteemed correspondent “Shibuichi” returns to 
the controversy as to the proper spelling of his 
“ nom-de-guerre," and as to the propriety of calling 
shibuichi and shakudo ‘precious alloys." If this 
magazine were intended mainly for the connoisseur, 
instead of being for the art worker, I would gladly 
reproduce his interesting and learned letter— 
Japanese characters and all—but as it would more 
than fill this page I would hardly be justified in 
doing so. Let it suffice to say that, while I am 
afraid I am unconvinced in regard to shakudo, I 
learn from his letter with profound satisfaction 
that there is a “system of transliterating Japanese 
words into English” ; that the French spelling of 
shibuichi is a delusion and a snare, and I promise 
— even at the risk of endangering the “entente 
cordiale "—never, no never, to employ that gal- 
licism again. And now,as some of our contem- 
poraries would say, “ this discussion must cease." 

+ 2 
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TOGETHER with the sober-minded critic's just 
appreciation of the genius of Whistler, there has 
been so much hysterical and utterly unintelligent 
laudation of everything that was shown of his at 
the recent memorial exhibition of his work at the 
New Gallery, that we are glad to reproduce from 
The Morning Post's report of Mr. D. S. MacColl’s 
last lecture оп “Тһе History of English Art," at 
University College, the following pithy sentences: 
—'"'Speaking of Whistlers methods and their 
deadening influences he said that the artist had: a 
habit of mixing up quantities of colour on the 
palette and even filling tubes with the mixed-up 
tints, and of mixing black with all his colours to 
obtain the various values. Ав the students would 
eo practice, colour thoroughly mixed up on 
the palette was a very dead thing compared with 
colour slightly broken painted over another or into 
another colour. This is peculiarly true of flesh, 
whose colour depends on the blood beneath the 
skin, so that something corresponding to these true 
depths must be obtained in painting if there is to 
be the richness of life. “hat is one reason that 
students should bear in mind when taking lessons 
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from Whistler, and another thing to be remembered 
is that there is no drawing or construction to spare 
for the use of students in Whistler’s work. There 
is just enough to carry his own store of beauty in. 
design and tone.” 
ж ы 

IN connection with the above, Dr. Robert 
Crawford's account, in The Glasgow Evening Citizen, 
of * How we Bought the Whistler ' Carlyle” is 
delicious reading, for it hits off exactly the state of 
mind of the average Philistine in regard to the work 
of the famous little American. І am sorry that 
space cannot be spared here for the whole of the 
story of the mission of the envoys of the Glasgow 
Corporation to Whistler in his Chelsea studio. But 
let the following suffice :— 


“ Cigarettes and tea—laced, I think, by a dash of lemon 
and rum (‘ Vienna tea’)—were produced, and Whistler talked 
—brilliant, eccentric, epigrammatic talk—very delightful and 
entertaining ; but he shied off at the most remote allusion to 
business. “Тһе picture ; yes, of course, the picture is yours. 
The great Corporation of Glasgow— most enlightened and 
humane—most liberal іп its ideas—certainly into no better 
hands can I desire to see my Carlyle placed. With great 
pleasure I see that many artists with whom I have not the 
pleasure to see eye to eye have honoured me by asking you 
to take my picture for your city—I honour them for this.’ 

“Ап attempt at business was met by the artist saying : “Му 
dear ruddy-faced Scot, what is this we are doing? You and 
I will never condescend to haggle about money. If it was 
in my power to bestow this picture on the people of Glasgow 
as a gift I would gladly do so as a proof of.my appreciation 
of their good judgment in desiring to possess it. They do so 
choose, do they not? Alas! I cannot make it-a gift, and I 
wish you to have it. What need, then, to discuss the question 
of money ??" 


It was arranged to see the picture the next day : 


“Ав we were preparing to leave, my Philistine friend | | f 
ventured out of the financial into the artistic arena, but was | 

sorry for it a moment after. ‘Is it true,’ said my colleague, ҮШІ 
‘that, as I have heard, modern pictures don't stand so well as | 
the Old Masters? Тһе colours, they say, fade sooner ?' 

“ То which Whistler, in a perfect blizzard of intonation and [| 
do you call this life-size ? ' 


| 
gesticulation, replied : ‘No, it is not true. Modern pictures i 
do not fade, and therein lies their complete damnation! . . . | 
“ Next day the two deputies called, and upstairs they saw | 
the picture. Examining it for a little time, the Philistine | 
cleared his throat and said іп a firm voice: ‘Mr. Whistler, 


“Мо, I don't, snapped Whistler, with a gesture which 
said plainly: ‘If I could 1 would throw you out of the 
window.’ ‘There is no such thing as “life-size.” If I were 
to place you next to that canvas and measure you, you would 
be a monster.’ ^ : 

“Тһе Philistine comrade made one more rash conversa- 
tional venture : “Тһе tones of this portrait are rather dull, are 
they not? Not very brilliant, are they ?' he said. 4 

“Not brilliant ! No, why should they be? Are you bril- 
liant? No! Am І brilliant? Notat all! We аге not “highly 
coloured," are we? We are very, very ordinary-looking 
people. The picture says that and no more, There ecem г 
nothing more to say after that, and во the Philistine ап 
departed, after promising to send а cheque for the pica 
highly charmed with the gay persiflage of the greatest 
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